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TO THE 

KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 

CHARLES 11. 

BY THE GRACE OF GOD, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
AND IRELAND, DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, &c 



MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 

Although I know how little leisure great kings have to read 
large books, or indeed any, save only God's (the study, belief, and 
obedience of which are precisely commanded, even to kings (Dent. 
xviL 18, 19), and from which, whatever wholly diverts them, will 
hazard to damn them ; there being no affairs of so great imf>ort- 
ance^ as their serving God, and saving their own souls ; nor any 
precepts so wise, just, holy, and safe, as those of the Divine ora- 
cles; nor any empire so glorious, as that by which kings, being 
subject to God's law, have dominion over themselves, and so best 
deserve and exercise it over their subjects) : 

Yet having lived to see the .wonderful and happy restoration of 
your Majesty to your rightful kingdoms and of this reformed church 
to its just rights, primitive order, and pristine constitution, by your 
Majesty's prudent care and unparalleled bounty, I know not what 
to present more worthy of your Majesty's acceptance and my duty, 
than these elaborate and seasonable works of the famous and pru- 
dent Mr. Richard Hooker, now augmented, and I hope completed, 
with the three last books, so much desired, and so long concealed. 

The publishing of which volume so entire, and thus presenting 
it to your Majesty, seem to be a blessing and honour reserved by 
God's providence, to add a farther lustre to your Majesty's glorious 
name, and happy reign, whose transcendant favour, justice, merit, 
and munificence, to the long-afflicted church of England, is a sub^ 
ject no less worthy of admiration than gratitude to all posterity. 
And of all things (next God's grace) not to be abused or turned 
into wantonness by any of your Majesty's clergy, who are highly 
obliged, beyond all other subjects, to piety, loyalty, and industry. 

I shall need nothing more to ingratiate this incomparable piece 
to your Majesty's acceptance, and all the English world's, than 
those high commendations it bath ever had, as from all \yc>\d&\i\t 
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2 AN EPISTLE 

peaceable, and impartial readers, so especially firom your Majesty's 
royal father, who, a few days before he was crowned with martyr- 
dom, recommended to his dearest children the diligent reading of 
Mr. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, even next the Bible ; as an ex- 
cellent means to settle them in the truth of religion, and in the 
peace of this church, as much Christian, and as well reformed as 
any under heaven : as if God had reserved this signal honour to 
be done by the best of kings, and greatest sufferers for this church, 
to him who was one of the best writers and ablest defenders of it. 

To this completed edition, is added such particular accounts as 
could be got of the Author's person, education, temper, manners, 
fortune's, life, and death, which are now done with much exactness 
and proportion : that hereby your Majesty, and all the world, may 
see what sort of men are fittest for church-work (which, like the 
building of Solomon^s temple, is best carried on with most even- 
ness of judgment, and least noise of passion). Also, what manner 
of man he was, to whom we all owe this noble work, and durable 
defence. 

Which is indeed at once (as the tongues of eloquent princes are 
to themselves and their subjects) both a treasury and an armoury, 
to enrich their friends, and defend them against the church of Eng- 
land : a rare composition of unpassionate reason, and impartial 
religion ; the mature product of a judicious scholar, a loyal sub- 
ject, an humble preacher, and a most eloquent writer : the very 
abstract and quintessence of laws human and Divine ; a summary 
of the grounds, rules, and proportions, of true polity in church and 
state : upon which clear, solid, and safe foundations, the good 
order, peace, and government, of this church were anciently settled, 
and on which, while it stands firm, it will be flourishing.: all other 
popular and specious pretensions being found by late sad expe- 
riences, to be as novel and unfit, so factious and fallacious, yea, 
dangerous and destructive to the peace and prosperity of this 
church and kingdom, whose inseparable happiness and interests 
are bound up in monarchy and episcopacy. 

The politic and visible managing of both which, God hath now 
graciously restored and committed to your Majesty's sovereign wis- 
dom and authority, after the many and long tragedies suffered from 
those club«4na$ters and tub-ministers, who sought not &irly to ob- 
tain reformation of what might seem amiss, but violently and 
wholly to overthrow the ancient and goodly fabric of this church 
and kingdom. For finding themselves not able in many years to 
answer this one book, long ago written in defence of the truth, or- 
der, government, authority, and liberty (in things indifferent), of 
this reformed church, agreeable to right reason and true reli- 
gion (which make this well-tempered piece, a file capable to break 
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the teeth of any that venture to bite it) ; they conspired at last to 
betake themselves to arms, to kindle those horrid fires of civil 
M'ars, which this wise Author foresaw and foretold in his adminu 
ble preface would follow those sparks and that smoke which he 
saw rise in his days : so that from impertinent disputes (seconded 
with scurrilous pamphlets) they fled to tumults, sedition, rebellion, 
sacrilege, parricide, yea, regicide; counsels, weapons, and practices, 
certainly no way becoming the hearts and hands of Christian sub- 
jects, nor ever sanctified by Christ fbr his service, or his church's 
good. 

What now remains, but your Majesty's perfecting and preserv- 
ing that (in this church) which you have with much prudence and 
tenderness so happily begun and prosecuted, with more zeal than 
the establishment of your own throne. The still crazy church of 
England, together with this book (its great and impregnable 
shield), do farther need, and humbly implore, your Majesty's 
royal protection under God : nor can your Majesty, by any gene- 
rous instance and perseverance (most worthy of a Christian king) 
more express that pious and grateful sense which God and all 
good men expect from your Majesty, as some retribution for his 
many miraculous mercies to yourself, than in a wise, speedy, and 
happy settling, of our religious peace ; with the least grievance, and 
most satisfaction to all your good subjects ; sacred order and uni- 
formity being the centre and circumference of our civil tranquillity ; 
sedition naturally rising out of schism, and rebellion out of faction: 
the only cure and antidote against both, are good laws and canons, 
first wisely made, with all Christian moderation and seasonable 
charity ; next, duly executed with justice and impartiality ; which 
sober severity is indeed the greatest charity to the public ; whose 
verity, unity, sanctity, and solemnity, in religious concernments, 
being once duly established, must not be shaken, or sacrificed to 
any private varieties and extravagances. Where the internals of 
doctrine, morality, mysterious and evangelical duties, being (as 
they are in the church of England) sound and sacred, the externals 
of decent forms, circumstances, rites, and ceremonies, being subor- 
dinate and servient to the main, cannot be either evil or unsafe, 
neither offensive to God nor good Christians. 

For the attaining of which blessed ends of piety and peace^ that 
the sacred sun and shield of the Divine grace and power directing 
and protecting, may ever shine upon your Msyest^'s person and 
fiimily, counsels and power, is the humble prayer of 

Your sacred Majesty's 

Most loyal subject, and devoted servant, 

JoH. EXON. 
B 2 
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THE READER. 



I THi^K it necessary to inform my reader, that Dr. Gauden (the 
late bishop of Worcester) hath also lately wrote and published the 
life of Master Hooker. And though this be not writ by design to 
oppose what he hath truly written ; yet I am put upon a necessity 
to say, that in it there be many material mistakes, and more omis- 
sions. I conceive some of his mistakes did proceed from a belief in 
Master Thomas Fuller, who had too hastily published what he hath 
since most ingenuously retracted. And for the Bishop's omissions, 
I suppose his more weighty business, and want of time, made him 
pass over many things without that due examination, which my bet- 
ter leisure, my diligence, and my accidental advantages, have made' 
known unto me^ 

And now for myself, I can say, I hope, or rather know, there are 
no material mistakes in v^hat I here present to you that shall be- 
come my reader. Little things that I have received by tradition 
(to which there may be too much and too little faith given), I will 
not at this distance of time undertake to justify ; for though I have 
used great diligence, and compared relations and circumstances, and 
probable results and expressions; yet I shall not impose my belief 
upon my reader ; I shall rather leave him at liberty : but if there 
shall appear any material omission, I desire every lover of truth and 
the memory of Master Hooker, that it may be made known unto 
me. A nd, to incline him to it, I here promise to acknowledge and 
rectify any such mistake in a second impression, which the printer 
says he hopes for ; and by this means my weak (but faithful) endea- 
vours may become a better monument, and in some degree more 
worthy the memory of this venerable man. 

I confess, that when I consider the great learning and virtue of 
Master Hooker, and what satisfaction and advantages many emi^ 
nent scholars and admirers of him have had by his labours ; I do 
not a little wonder, that in sixty years no man did undertake to tell 
posterity of the excellences of his life and learning, and the acci- 
dents of both ; and sometimes wonder more at myself, that I have 
been persuaded to it ; and, indeed, I do not easily pronounce my 
own pardon, nor expect that my reader shall, unless my Introduc- 
tion shall prove my apology, to which I refer him. 



COPY OF A LETTER 

WRIITEN TO MR. WALTON, 
BY DR. KINO, LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 



nONEST ISAAC, 

Though a familiarity of forty years continuance, and the con- 
stant experience of your love, even in the worst times, be sufficient 
to endear our friendship; yet I must confess my affection much 
improved, not only by evidences of private respect to those very 
many that know and love yon, but by your new demonstration of a 
public spirit, testified in a diligent, true, and useful collection, of so 
many material passages as you have now afforded me in the life of 
venerable Mr. Hooker ; of which, since desired by "such a friend 
as yourself, I shall not deny to give the testimony of what I know 
concerning him and his learned books ; but shall first here take a 
&ir occasion to tell you, that you have been happy in choosing 
to write the lives of three such persons, as posterity hath just cause 
to honour; which they will do the more for the true relation of, 
them by your happy pen ; of all which I shall give you my un* 
feigned censure. 

I shall begin with my most dear and incomparable friend. Dr. 
Donne, late dean of St. Paul's church, who not only trusted me 
as his executor, but three days before his death delivered into my 
hands those excellent sermons of his which are now made public ; 
professing before Dr. Winniff, Dr. Mbntford, and I think your- 
self, then present at his bed-side, that it was by my restless impor- 
tunity that he had prepared them for the press ; together with 
which (as his best legacy) he gave me all his sermon-notes, and his 
other papers, containing an extract of near fifteen hundred authors. 
How these were got out of my hands, you, who were the messen- 
ger for them, and how lost both to me and yourself, is not now 
seasonable to complain ; but, since they did miscarry, I am ^d 
that the general demonstration of his worth was so fairly preserved, 
and represented to the world by your pen in the history of his life ; 
indeed so well, that, beside others, the best critic of onr later time 
(Afr. John Hales, of £ton-college) affirmed to me, he haid not seea 
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learned Dr. Jobn Spencer, who after the death of Mr. Hooker was 
so careful to preserve his invaluable sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books of Ecclesiastical Polity, and his other writings, that he pro- 
cured Henry Jackson, then of Corpus Christi-coHege, to transcribe 
for him all Mr. Hooker's remaining written papers, many of which 
were imperfect ; for his study had been rifled or worse used by 
Mr. Chark, and another of principles too like his : but as these 
papers were, they were endeavoured to be completed by his dear 
friend. Dr. Spencer, who bequeathed them as a precious legacy to 
ray father; after^ whose death they rested in my hand, till Dr. .Ab- 
bot, then archbishop of Canterbury, commanded them out of my 
custody, authorizing Dr. John Barkham (his Lordship's chaplain) 
to require and bring them to him to Lambeth ; at which time I 
have heard they were put into the Bishop's library, and that they 
remained there till the martyrdom of Archbishop Laud, and were 
then by the brethren of that faction given with the library to 
Hugh Peters, as a reward for his remarkable service in those sad 
times of the church's confusion : and though they could hardly 
fall into a fouler hand, yet there wanted not other endeavours to 
corrupt and make them speak that language for which the faction 
then fought ; which was, to subject the sovereign power to the 
people. I need not strive to vindicate Mr. Hooker in this particu- 
lar ; his known loyalty to his prince whilst he lived, the sorrow 
expressed by King James for his death ; the value our late sove- 
reign (of ever-blessed memory) put upon his works, and now the 
singular character of his worth given by you in the passages of his 
life (especially in your Appendix to it), do sufficiently clear him 
from that imputation : and I am glad you mention how much va- 
lue Robert Stapleton, Pope Clement the £ighth, and other eminent 
men of the Romish persuasion, have put upon his books, having 
been told the same in ray youth by persons of worth that have 
travelled Italy. Lastly, I must again congratulate this undertaking 
of your's, as now more proper to you than any other person, by 
reason of your long knowledge and alliance to the worthy family 
of the Cranmers (my old friends also), who have been men of 
noted wisdom, especially Mr. George Cranmer, whose prudence, 
added to that of Sir Edwin Sandys, proved very useful in the com- 
pleting of Mr. Hooker's matchless books ; one of their letters I 
herewith send you to make use of, if you think fit. And let me say 
farther, you merit much from many of Mr. Hooker's best friends 
then living ; namely, from the ever-renowned Archbishop Whitgift, 
of whose incomparable worth, with the character of the times, you 
have given us a more short and significant account than I have re. 
ceived from any other pen. You have done much for Sir Henry 
Savile, his contemporary and familiar friend ; amongst the surviv- 
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iDg moniiments of whose learning (give me leave to tell you so) two 
are omitted ; his edition of Euclid ; but especially his translation 
of King James's Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, into elegant 
Latin : which flying in that dress as far as Rome, was by the Pope 
and conclave sent unto Franciscus Snares to Salamanca (he then 
residing there as president of that college), with a command to an- 
swer it. When he had perfected the work (which he calls Defen- 
sio Fidei Catholicae), it was transmitted to Rome for a view of the 
ioqubitors ; who, according tq their custom, blotted out what they 
pleased, and (as Mr. Hooker hath been used since^his death) added 
whatsoever might advance the Pope's supremacy, or carry on their 
own interest, commonly coupling together deponere et occidere, the 
deposing and killing of princes; which cruel and unchristian lan- 
guage Mr. John Saltkell (his amanuensis, wh^n he wrote at Sala- 
manca ; but since a convert, living long in my father's house) often 
professed the good old man (whose piety and charity Mr. Saltkell 
magnified much) not only disavowed but detested. Not to trouble 
you farther, your reader (if, according to your desire, my approba- 
tion of your work carries any weight) will find many just reasons 
to thank you for it ; and for this circumstance here mentioned (not 
known to many) may happily apprehend one to thank him, who is, 

Sib, 
Your ever faithful and affectionate old friend, 

Henry Chichester. 
Chichester, Nov. 12, 16. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 

I HAVB been persuaded by a friend, that I onght to obey, to write 
the life of Richard Hooker, the happy Author of five (if not more) 
of the eight learned books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. And 
though I have undertaken it, yet it hath been with some unwilling- 
ness, foreseeing that it must prove to me, and especially at this time 
of my age, a work of much labour to inquire, consider, research, 
and determine, what is needful to be known concerning him. For I 
knew him not in his life, and must therefore not only look back to 
his death (now sixty-four years past), but almost fifty years beyond 
that, even to his childhood and youth, and gather thence such ob- 
servations and prognostics, as may at least adorn, if not prove 
necessary for the completing of, what I have undertaken. 

This trouble I foresee, and foresee also that it is impossible to es- 
cape censures; against which I will not hope my well-meaning and 
diligence can protect me (for I consider the age in which I live), and 
shall therefore but entreat of my reader a suspension of them, till I 
have made known unto him some reasons, which I myself would 
now fain- believe, do make me in some measure fit for this under, 
taking : and if these reasons shall not acquit me from all censures, 
they may at least abate of their severity ; and this is all I can pro- 
bably hope for. 
My reasons follow. 

About forty years past (for I am now in the seventieth of my age) 
1 began a happy affinity with William Cranmer (now with God), 
grand nephew unto the great Archbishop of that name ; a family of 
noted prudence and resolution : with him and two of his sisters 
I had an entire and free friendship : one of them was the wife of 
Dr. Spencer, a bosom-friend, and sometime com-pypil with Mr. 
Hooker, in Corpus Christi-coUege, in Oxford, and after president of 
the same I name them here, for that I shall have occasion to men- 
tion them in this following discourse ; as also their brother, of 
whose useful abilities my reader may have a more auVVieuWc \.<&^\\* 
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mooj than my pen can purchase for him, by that of our learned 
Cambden and others. 

This William Cranmer, and his two forenamed sisters^ had some 
affinity, and a most familiar friend ship with Mr. Hooker, and had bad 
some part of their education with him in his house, when he was 
parson of Bishop's Born, near Canterbury ; in which city their good 
father then lived. They had (I say) a great part of their education 
with him, as myself, since that time, a happy cohabition with them ; 
and having some years before read part of Mr. Hooker's works 
with great liking and satisfaction, my affection to them made me a 
diligent inquisitor into many things that concerned him : as namely, 
of hb person, his nature, the management of his time» his wife, 
his family, and the fortune of him and his. Which inquiry hath given 
me much advantage in the knowledge of what is now under my con- 
sideration, and intended for the satisfaction of my reader. 

I had also a friendship with the Reverend Doctor Usher, the late 
learned archbishop of Armagh ; and with Doctor Morton ; the 
late learned and charitable bishop of Durham ; as also with the learn- 
ed John Hales, of Eton-college ; and with them also (who loved 
the very name of Mr. Hooker) I have had many discourses concern- 
ing him ; and from them, and many others that have now put off 
mortality, I might have had more informations, if I could then have 
admitted a thought of any fitness for what by persuasion I have 
now undertaken. But, though that full harvest be irrecoverably 
lost, yet my memory hath preserved some gleanings, and my dili. 
gence made such additions to them, as I hope will prove useful to 
the completing of what I intend. In the discovery of wliich I shall 
be faithful, and with this assurance put a period to my Introduction. 
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*'*■ ^"^^ I''' " °^* *^ ^® doubted, but that Richard Hooker was born within 
the precincts, or in the city of Exeter : a city which may justly boast 
that it was the birth-place of him and Sir Thomas Bodley ; as in. 
deed the county may, in which it stands, that it hath furnished this 
nation with Bishop Jewel, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and many others memorable for their valour and learning. He was 
born about the year of our redemption one thousand five hundred 
fifty and three, and of parents that were not so remarkable for their 
extraction or riches, as for their virtue and industry and God's bless- 
ing upon both ; by which they were enabled to educate their children 
in some degree of learning, of which our Richard Hooker may ap- 
pear to be one faur testimony; and that Nature is not so partial as 
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always to give the great blessings of wisdom and learning, and with 
tbem the greater blessings of virtue and government to those only 
that are of a more high and honourable birth. 

His complexion (if we may guess by him at the age of forty) was 
sanguine, with a mixture of choler ; and yet his motion was slow, 
even in his youth, and so was his speech, never expressing an ear- 
nestness in either of them, but a gravity suitable to the aged. And 
it is observed (so far as inquiry is able to look back at this distance 
of time) that at his being a schoolboy, he was an early qnestionist^ 
quietly inquisitive, Why this was, and that was not, to be remem- 
bered t Why this was granted, and that denied 1 This being mixed 
with a remarkable modesty, and a sweet serene quietness of nature ; 
and with them a quick apprehension of many perplexed parts of 
learning, imposed then upon him as a scholar, made his master and 
others to believe him to have an inward blessed Divine light, and 
therefore to consider him to a little wonder. For in that, children 
were less pregnant, less confident, and more malleable, than in this 
wiser, but not better age. 

This meekness and conjuncture of knowledge, with modesty in 
his conversation, being observed by his schoolmaster, caused him 
to persuade his parents (who intended him for an apprentice) to con- 
tinue him at school till he could find out some means, by persuad- 
ing his rich uncle, or some other charitable person, to ease them of 
a part of their care and charge ; assuring them, that their son was so 
enriched with the blessings of nature and grace, that God seemed 
to single him out as -a special instrument of his glory. And the good 
man told them also, that he would double his diligence in instructing 
him, and would neither expect nor receive any other reward, than 
the content of so hopeful and happy an employment. 

This was not unwelcome news, and especially to his mother, to 
whom he was a dutiful and dear child ; and all parties were so pleased 
with this proposal, that it was resolved so it should be. And in 
the mean time his parents and master laid a foundation for his future 
happiness, by instilling into his soul the seeds of piety, those cod« 
scientious principles of loving and fearing God ; of an early beliei; 
that he knows the very secrets of our souls; that he punbheth our 
vices, and rewards our innocence ; that we should be free from hy- 
pocrisy, and appear to man what we are to God, because first or 
last the crafty man is catched in his own snare. These seeds of 
piety were so seasonably planted, and so continually watered, with 
the daily dew of God's blessed Spirit, that his infant virtues grew 
into such holy habits as did make him grow daily into more and 
more iavour both with God and man : which with the great learn- 
ing that he did attain to, hath made Richard Hooker honoured in 
Ihis, and will continue him to be so to succeeding generations^ 
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This good schoolmaster, whose name I am not able to recover 
(and am sorry, for that I would have given him a better metnorial 
in this humble monument, dedicated to the memory of his scho- 
larX was very solicitous with John Hooker, then chamberlain of 
Exeter, and uncle to our Richard, to take his nephew into his care^ 
and to maintain him for one year in the university, and in the mean 
time to use hb endeavours to procure an admission for him into 
some cc^lege ; still urging and assuring him that his charge would 
not continue long; for the lad's learning and manners were both so 
remarkable, that they must of necessity be taken notice of; and 
that God would provide him some second patron, that would free 
him and his parents from their liiture care and charge. 

These reasons, with the affectionate rhetoric of his good master, 
and God's blessing upon both, procured from his uncle a faithful 
promise that he would take him into his care and charge before the 
expiration of the year following, which was performed. 

This prombe was made about the fourth year of the reign of 
Queen Mary ; and the learned John Jewel (after bishop of Salis- 
bury) having been in the first of this Queen'^ reign expelled out of 
Corpus Christi-college in Oxford (of which he was a fellow), for 
adhering to the truth of those principles of religion, to which he had 
assented in the days of her brother and predecessor, Edward the 
Sixth ; and he having now a just cause to fear a more heavy punish- 
ment than expulsion, was forced, by forsaking this, to seek safety 
in another nation, and, with that safety, the enjoyment of that doc- 
trine and worship for which he suffered. 

But the cloud of that persecution and fear ending with the life of 
Queen Mary, the affairs of the church and state did then look more 
clear and comfortable ; so that he, and many others of the same 
judgment, made a happy return into England about the first of 
Queen Elizabeth ; in which year this John Jewel was sent a com- 
missioner or visitor of the churches of the western parts of this 
kingdom, and especially of those in Devonshire, in which county 
be was born ; and then and there he contracted a friendship with 
John Hooker, the uncle of our Richard. 

In the third year of her reign, this John Jewel was made bishop 
of Salisbury: and there being always observed in him a willingness 
to do good and oblige his friends, and now a power added to it ; 
John Hooker gave him a visit in Salisbury, and besought him for 
diarity's sake to lookifiivonrably upon a poor nephew of his, whom 
nature had fitted for a scholar; but the estate of his parents was so 
narrow, that they were unable to give him the advantage of learn- 
ing ; and tftat the Bishop would therefore become his patron, and 
prevent him from being a tradesman ; for he was a boy of remark- 
able hopes. And though the Bishop knew men do not usually look 
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with an indifferent ^ye upon their own children and rebtions, yet 
he assented so far to John Hooker, that he appointed the boy and 
hb schoolmaster should attend him about £aster next following at 
that place ; which was done accordingly ; and then, after sone 
questions and observations of the boy's learniog, and gravity^ and 
behaviour, the Bishop gave the schoolmaster a reward, and took 
order for an annual pension for the boy's parents, promising also 
to take him into his care for a future preferment ; which was per- 
formed. For, about the fourteenth year of his age, which was anno 
1567, he was by the Bishop appointed to remove to Oxford, and Adaiitted 
Acre to attend Dr. Cole, then president of Corpus Christi-GoUege; SwSSu 
which he did ; and Doctor Cole had (according to a promise made lege, (huB. 
to the Bishop) provided for him both a tutor (which was said to be 
the learned Doctor John Reynolds) and a clerk's place in that coU 
lege : which place, though it were not a full maintenance, yet with 
the contribution of his uncle, and the continued pennon of his pa- 
tron, the good Bishop, gave him a comfortable subsistence. And Sp. Je«rei« 
in this condition he continued unto the eighteenth year of his age, b** p«troB. 
still increasing in learning and prudence, and so much in humility 
and piety, that he seemed to be filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
even, like St. John Baptist, to be sanctified from his mother*^ 
womb, who did often bless the day in which she bare him. 

About this time of his age he fell into a dangerous sickness^ 
which lasted two months: all which time, his mother, having notice 
of it, did in her hourly prayers as earnestly beg his life of God as 
the mother of St. Augustine did, that he might become a true 
Christian ; and their prayers were both so heard, as to be granted : 
which Mr. Hooker would often mention with much joy, and pray 
that he might never live to occasion any sorrow to so good a mo- 
ther ; whom, he would often say, he loved so dearly, that he would 
endeavour to be good, even as much for her sake as for his own. 

As soon as he was perfectly recovered from his sickness, he took 
a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mo- 
ther, being accompanied with a countryman and companion of his 
own college, and both on foot ; which was then either more in 
fashion, or want of money, or their humility made it so : but on 
foot they went, and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to see 
the good Bishop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine 
with him at his own table ; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with 
much joy and gratitude when he saw his mother and friends : and 
at the Bishop's parting with him, the Bishop gave him good counsel, 
and his benediction, but forgot to give him money ; which when the 
Bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all h^ste to call Richard 
back to him : and at Richard's return, the Bishop said to him, 
" Richard, 1 sent for you back to lend you a horse which halh cax- 
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ried me many -a mile, and, I thank God, with much ease." And 
presently delivered into his hand a walking-staff, with which he pro- 
fessed he had travelled through many parts of Germany. And he 
said, " Richard, I do not give, but lend you my horse ; be sure you 
be honest, and bring my horse back to me at your return this way 
to Oxford. And I do now give you ten' groats to bear your charges 
to Exeter ; and here is ten groats more, which I charge you t6 de- 
liver to your mother, and tell her, I send her a bishop's benedic- 
tion with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And 
if you bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats more» 
to carry you on foot tp the college : and so God bless you, good 
Richard." 

And this, you may believe, was performed by both parties. But, 
alas ! the next news that followed Mr. Hooker to Oxford was, that 
his learned and charitable patron had changed this for a better 
life. Which may be believed, for that as he lived, so he died, in 
devout meditation and prayer ; and in both so zealously, that it 
became a religious question, Whether his last ejaculations, or his 
soul, did first enter into heaven ] 

And now Mr. Hooker became a man of sorrow and fear : of sor- 
row, for the loss of so dear and comfortable a patron ; and of fear, 
for his future subsistence. But Mr. Cole raised his spirits from 
this dejection, by bidding him go cheerfully to his studies, and 
assuring him, that he should neither want food nor raiment (which 
was the utmost of his hopes), for he would become his patron. 

And so he was for about nine months, or not much longer ; for 
about that time the following accident did befal Mr. Hooker. 

Edwin Sandys (then bishop of London, and after archbishop of 
York) had alsa been in the days of Queen Mary forced, by forsak- 
ing this, to seek safety in another nation ; where, for many years. 
Bishop Jewel and he were companions at bed and board in Ger- 
many ; and where, in this their exile, they did often eat the bread 
of sorrow, and by that means they there began such a friendship 
as time did not blot out, but lasted till the death of Bishop Jewel, 
which was one thousand five hundred seventy and one, A little 
before which time the two bishops meeting. Jewel began a story of 
his Richard Hooker, and in it gave such a character of his learning 
and manners, that though Bishop Sandys was educated in Cam- 
bridge, where he had obliged, and had many friends ; yet his reso- 
lution was, that his son Edwin should be sent fo Corpus Christi- 
college, in Oxford, and by all means be pupil to Mr. Hooker, though 
his son Edwin was then almost of the same age : for the Bishop - 
said, " I will have a tutor for my son, that shall teach him learning 
by instruction, and virtue by example ; and my greatest care shall 
be of the last, and (God willing) this Richard Hooker shall be the 
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nan, into wbose hands I will commit my Edwin.'' And the Bishop 
did so about twelve months after this resolution. 

And doubtless, as to these two, a better choice could not be 
made : for Mr. Hooker was now in the nineteenth year of his tigt ; 
bad spent five in the university ; and had, by a constant unwearied 
diligence, attained unto a perfection in all the learned languages ; 
by the help of which, an excellent tutor, and his unintermitted 
study, he had made the subtilty of all the arts easy and fiuniliar to 
himself, and useful for the discovery of such learning as lay hid 
from common searchers. So that by these, added to his great rea- 
son, and his industry added to both, be did not only know more of 
causes and effects ; but what he knew, he knew better than other 
men. And with this knowledge he had a most blessed and clear me« 
tliod of demonstrating what he knew, to the great advantage of all 
bis pupils (which in time were many), but especially to his two 
first, his dear Edwin Sandys, and his as dear George Cranmer ; 
of which there will be a fair testimony in the ensuing relation. 

This for his learning. And for his behaviour, amongst other 
testimonies, this still remains of him, that in four years he was but 
twice absent from the chapel- prayers ; and that his behaviour there 
was such as shewed an awful reverence of that God which he then 
worshipped and prayed to ; giving i^l outward testimonies that 
his affections were set on heavenly things. This was hb behaviour 
towards God; and for that to man, it is observable, that he was 
never known to be angry, or passionate, or extreme in any of his 
desires ; never heard to repine or dispute with Providence, but, by 
a quiet gentle submission and resignation of hb will to the wisdom 
of his Creator, bore the burden of the day with patience ; never 
heard to utter an uncomely word ; and by this, and a grave beha- 
viour, which is a Divine charm, he begot an early reverence unto 
his person, even from those that at other times, and in other com- 
panies, took a liberty to cast off that strictness of behaviour and 
discourse that is required in a collegiate life. And when he took 
any liberty to be pleasant, his wit was never blemished with scoffing, 
or the utterance of any conceit that bordered upon, or might beget 
a thought of, looseness in his hearers. Thus innocent and exem- 
plary was his behaviour in his college ; and thus this good man con- 
tinued till death; still increasing in learning, in patience, and piety. 

In this nineteenth year of his age, he was chosen, December 24, 
1573, to be one of the twenty scholars of the foundation ; being 
elected and admitted as born in Devonshire (out of which county 
a certain number are to be elected in vacancies by the founder's 
statutes). And now be was much encouraged ; for now he was 
perfectly incorporated into this beloved college, which was then 
noted for an eminent library, strict students, and remarkable scho-. 
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lars. And indeed it may glory, that it had Bishop Jewel, Dr. John 
Reynolds, and Dr. Thomas Jackson, of that foundation. The first, 
famous by his learned Apology for the Church of £ngland» and his 
Defence of it s^inst Harding. The second, for the learned and 
wise manage of a public dispute with John Hart, of the Roman per- 
suasion, about the head and faith of the church, then printed by 
consent of both parties. And the third, for his most excellent Ex- 
position of the Creed, and for his other treatises: all such as hath 
given greatest satisfaction to men of the greatest learning. Nor was 
this man more eminent for his learning than for his strict and pious 
life, testified by his abundant love and charity to all. 

In the year 1576, February 23, Mr. Hooker's Grace was given 
him forinceptor of arts ; Dr. Herbert Westphaling, a man of noted 
learning, being then vice-chancellor, and the act following he was 
completed master, which was anno ld77> his patron. Dr. Cole, 
being that year vice-chancellor, and his dear friend, Henry Savil^ 
of Merton-college, then one of the proctors. It was that Henry 
Savil that was after Sir Henry Savil, warden of Merton-coUege, and 
provost of Eton : he which founded in Oxford two famous lectures, 
and endowed them with liberal maintenance. It was that Sir Henry* 
Savil that translated and enlightened the History of Cornelius Ta- 
citus with a most excellent comment ; and enriched the world by 
his laborious and chargeable collecting the scattered pieces of St. 
Cbrysostom, and the publication of them in one entire body in 
Greek ; in which language he was a most judicious critic. It was 
this Sir Henry Savil that had the happiness to be a contemporary^ 

and a most familiar friend, to our Richard Hooker, and let posterity 
know it. 

And in this year of 1577> he was chosen fellow of the college : 
happy also in being the contemporary and friend of Dr. John Rey. 
nolds, of whom I have lately spoken, and of Dr. Spencer ; both 
which were afterward successively made presidents of his college : 
men of great learning and merit, and famous in th^ir generations. 

Nor was Mr. Hooker more happy in his contemporaries of his 
time and college, than in the pupilage and friendship of his Edwin 
Sandys and George Cranmer ; of whom my reader may note, that 
this Edwin Sandys was after Sir Edwin Sandys, and as famous for 
his Speculum Europaa as his brother George for making posterity 
beholden to his pen by a learned relation and comment on his dan- 
gerous and remarkable travels; and for his harmonious translation 
of the Psalms of David, the Book of Job, and other poetical parts of 
holy writ, into most high and elegant verse. And for Cranmer, 
his other pupil, 1 shall refer my reader to the printed testimonies of 
our learned Master Camden, the Lord Totteues, Fines Morrison, 
and others. 
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** This Cranmer» whose ChrisUan name was Geoi^ge, was a geptle* 
man of singular hope» the eldest son of Thomas Cranmer, son of 
Edmund Cranmer, the Archbishop's brother: he spent much of his 
youth in Corpus Christi-college in Oxford, where he continiied 
master of arts for many years before he removed, and ihen betook 
himself to travel accompanying that worthy gentleman Sir Edwin 
Sandys into France, Germany and Italy, for the space of three 
years ; and after their happy return, he betook himself to an enu 
ployment under Secretary Davison : after whose iall, he went in 
place of secretary with Sir. Henry Killegrew in his embassage into 
France; and after his death he was sought after by the most noble 
Lord Moun^y, with whom he went into Ireland, where he. re. 
mained, until, in a battle against the rebels near Charlinford, an 
unfortunate wound put an end both to his life, and the great hopes 
that were conceived of him.'' 

Betwixt Mr. Hooker and these his two pupils, there was a sa- 
cred friendship ; a friendship made up of religious principles, 
which increased daily by a similitude of inclinations to the same * 
recreations and studies ; a friendship elemented in youth, and in 
a university, ftee from self-ends, which the friendships of age 
usually are not. In this sweet, this blessed, this spiritual amity, 
ihey went on for many years : and, as the holy prophet saith, ^'so 
they took sweet counsel together, and walked in the house of God 
as friends.'' By which means they improved it to such a degree 
of amity, as bordered upon heaven ; a friendship so sacred, that 
when it ended in this world, it began in the next, where it shall 
have no end. 

. And, though this world cannot give any degree of pleasure equal 
to such a friendship ; yet obedience to parents, and a desire to 
know the affairs, and manners, and laws, and learning of other na- 
tions, that they might thereby become the more serviceable unto 
their own, made them put off their gowns, and leave Mr. Hooker 
to his college : were he was daily more assiduous in his studies^ 
still enriching his quiet and capacious soul with the precious learn- 
ing of the philosophers, casuists, and schoolmen ; and with them 
the foundation and reason of all laws, both sacred and civil ; and 
with such other learning as lay most remote from the track of com« 
mon studies. And as he was diligent in these ; so he seemed rest- 
less in searching the scope and intention of God's Spirit revealed 
to mankind in the sacred Scripture : for the understanding of 
which he seemed to be assisted by the same Spirit with which they 
were written ; he that regardeth truth in the inward parts, maketh 
him to understand wisdom secretly. And the good man would 
often say, " The Scripture was not writ to beget pride and dispu- 
tations, and opposition to government ; hu\ moderation, and cha- 
VOL. 1. c 
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rity, and hamility) and obedience, and peace, and piety in man- 
kind; of which no good man did ever repent himself upon his death- 
bed." And tha^t this was really his judgment, did appear in his 
futore writings, and in all the actions of his life. Nor was this ex- 
eellentman a stranger to the more light and airy parts of learning, as 
music and poetry ; all which he had digested, and made useful ; and 
of all which the reader will have a fair testimony in ^hat follows. 

Thus he continued his studies in all quietness for the space of 
three or more years' ; about which time he entered into sacred or- 
ders, and was made both deacon and priest; and not long after, in 
obedience to the college statutes, he was to preach either at St. 
Peter's, Oxford, or at St. PauFs Cross, London, and the last feM 
to his allotment. 

In order to which sermon, to London he came, and immediately 
to the Shunammite's house ; which is a house so called, Ifbrtlmt be- 
sides the stipend paid the preacher, there is provision made also 
for his lodging and diet two days before, and one day after his set* 
mon. This house was then kept by John Churchman, sometime 
a draper of good note in Watling-street, upon whom, after many 
years of plenty, poverty had at last come like an armed man, and 
brought him into a necessitous condition : which, though it be a 
punishment, is not always an argument of God's disfavour, for he 
was a virtuous man : I shall not yet give the like testimony of his 
wife, but leave the reader to judge by what follows. But to this 
house Mr. Hooker came so wet, so weary, and wheather-beaten^ 
that he was never known to express more passion, than against a 
friend that dissuaded him from footing it to London, and for hiring 
him no easier a horse (supposing the horse trotted when he did 
not); and at this time also, such a faintness and fear possessed him; 
that he would not be persuaded two days' quietness, or any other 
means could be used to make him able to preach his Sunday's ser- 
mon ; but a warm bed, and rest, and drink proper for a cold, given 
to him by Mrs« Churchman, and her diligent attendance added unto 
it, enabled him to perform the office of the day which was in or 
about the year 1581. 

And in this first public appearance to the world> he was not so 
happy as to be free from exceptions against a point of doctrine de« 
livered in his sermon^ which was, ^*that in God there were two wills ; 
an antecedent and a consequent will: his first will, that all mankind 
should be saved ; but his second will was*, that those only should be 
saved, that did live answerable to that degree of grace which he had 
offered or afibrded them." This seemed to cross a late opinion of 
Mr. Calvin's, and then taken for granted by many that bad not a 
capacity to examine it, as it had been by him, and had been since 
by Dr. Jackson, Dr. Hammond, and others of grea.t learning, who 
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belieT^ tbat a contrary opinion ttencbes upon the honour and jii^ 
tke of our merciful God. How he justified this, I will not under- 
take to declare : but it was not excepted against (as Mr. Hooker 
declares in an occasional answer to Mr. Travers) by John £lmer» 
then bishop of London, at this time one of his auditors, and at last 
one of his advocates too, when Mr. Hooker was accused for it. 

But the justifying of this doctrine did not prove of so bad con- 
sequence, as the kindness of Mrs. Churchman's curing him of his 
late djjSteolper and cold ; for that was lo gratefully apprehended by 
Mr. Hooker, tbat he thought himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that she said : so that the good man came to be persuaded by 
het, ** that he was a man of a tender constitution ; and, that it was 
best for him to have a wife, that might prove a nurse to him ; such 
a one as might both prolong his life, and make it more comfortable ; 
and such a one she could and would provide for him, if he thought fit 
to ikiarry.'' And he not considering, that " the children of this world 
are wisier in their generation than the children of light f but, like a 
true Nathaniel, who feared no guile, because he meant none ; did 
give her such power as Eieazar was trusted with, when he was sent 
to choose a wife for Isaac ; for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to London, and ac- 
cept of her choice ; and he did so in that or the year following. Now 
the wife prodded for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion : and for her conditions, they were to6 
like that wife's, which is by Soloman compared to a dripping-house ; 
so that he had no reason to rejoice in the wife of his youth but ra. 
ther to say with the holy prophet, " Woe is me, that I am con- 
strained to have my habitation in the tents of Kedar !'' 

This choice of Mr, Hooker's (if it were his choice) may be won- 
dered at; but let us consider that the prophet Ezekiel says, 
'* There is a wheel within a wheel ;** a secret sacred wheel of Pro- 
vidence, (especially in marriages), guided by his hand, that allows 
nbt the race to the swift, nor bread to the wise, nor good wives to 
good men : and he that can bring good out of evil (for nfbrtals arb 
blind to such reasons) only knows why this blessing was denied tb 
patient Job, and (as some think) to meek Moses, and to 6nt as tneek 
and patient Mr. Hooker. But so it was ; and let the reader cea^^ 
to wonder, for affliction is a Divine diet ; which though it be ud- 
pleasmg to mankind, yet Almighty God hath often, very oflen im- 
posed it as good, though bitter physic to those children whos^ sotils 
are dearest to him. 

And by this means the good man was drawn froih the tranquillity 
of his college ; from that garden of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and 
a sweet conversation, into the thorny wilderness of a busy worlds 
into those corroding cares that attend a inarried priest^ atid a.^t\xi- 

c2 
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fry parsonage ; which was Drayton-Beauchainp in Buckinghamshire 
(not far from Aylesbury, and in the diocess of Lincoln) ; to which 
he was presented by John Cheney, Esq. (then patron of it)> the 
Dth of December 1584, where he behaved himself so, as to give 
no occasion of evil, but (as St. Paul adviseth a minister of God) 
in much patience, in afflictions, in anguishes, in necessities, in po- 
verty, and no doubt in long-suffering; yet troubling no man with his 
discontents and wants. 

And in this mean condition he continued about a year; in which 
time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Craumer, were re- 
turned from travel, and took a journey to Drayton to see their tu- 
tor ; where they found him with a book in his hand (it was the 
Odes of Horace), he being then tending his small allotment of 
sheep in a common field ; which he told his pupils he was forced 
to do, for that his servant was then gone home to dine, and assist 
his wife to do some necessary household business. When his servant 
returned and released him, his two pupils attended him unto his 
bouse, where their best entertainment was quiet company, which 
was presently denied them ; for Richard was called to rock the cra- 
dle ; and their welcome was so like this, that they stayed but next 
morning, which was time enough to discover and pity their tutor's 
condition : and having in that time remembered and paraphrased 
on many of the innocent recreations of their younger days, and, by 
other such-Hke diversions, given him as much present pleasure as 
their acceptable company aud discourse could afford him, they were 
forced to leave him to the company of his wife, and seek themselves 
a quieter lodging. But at their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer said 
** Good tutor, 1 am sorry your lot is fallen in no better ground, as 
to your parsonage : and more sorry your wife proves not a more 
comfortable companion after you have wearied your thoughts in 
your restless studies." To whom the good man replied, *' My dear 
George, if saints have usually a double share in the miseries of this 
life^ I that am none, ought not to repine at what my wise Creator 
hath appointed for me ; but labour, as indeed I do daily, to submit 
to his will, and possess my soul in patience and peace." 
Blade mas- At their return to London, Edwin Sandys acquaints his father 
t«r ofAe ^jiign bishop of London, .and aifter archbishop of York), with his tu- 
tor's sad condition, and solicits for fa» removal to some benefice 
that might give him a more comfortable subsistence ; which his fa- 
ther did most willingly grant him, when it should next fall into his 
power. And not long after this time, which was in the year 1585,* 
Mr. Alvey (master of the Temple) died, who was a man of a strict 
life, of ^eat learning, and of so venerable behaviour, as to gain 
such a degree of love and reverence from all men that knew him, 

* He was dead, aod the place Yoid ia tke monUi of Aagast, anno 1584. J. S. 
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that he was generally known by the name of Father AWey. At the 
Temple reading, next after the death of this Father Ahey» the Arch- 
bishop of York being then at dinner with the jodges, the reader 
and benchers of that society, he met there with a condolement for 
the death of Father Alvey, a high commendation of his saint-like 
life, and of his great merit both to God and man ; and as they be- 
wailed his death, so they wished for a like pattern of virtue and 
learning to succeed him. And here came in a fair occasion for the 
Archbishop to commend Mr. Hooker to Father Alvey's place, which 
he did with so effectual an earnestness, and that seconded with so 
many other testimonies of his worth, that Mr. Hooker Vna sent for 
from Drayton-Beauchamp to London, and there the mastership of 
the Temple proposed unto bim by the Bishof^as a greater freedom 
from his country cares, the advantage of a better society, and a more 
liberal pension than his parsonage did afford him. But these rea- 
sons were not powerful enough to incline him to a willing accept* 
ance of it : his wish was rather to gain a better country livings 
where be might be free from noise (so he expressed the desire of 
his heart), and eat that bread which he might more properly call 
his own, in privacy and quietness. But notwithstanding this averse- 
ness, he was at last persuaded to accept of the Bishop's proposal ; 
and was by patent for life made master of the Temple the 17th of 
March, 1585, * he being then in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

[But before any mention was made of Mr. Hooker for this place Efedea?o«ri 
two other divines were nominated to succeed Alvey ; whereof Mr. Jo"" Trtven 
Walter Travers, a disciplinarian in his judgment and practice, and of Uie Ten- 
preacher here in the afternoons, was chief, and recommended by P'** J*^ 
Alvey himself on his death-bed, to be master after him : and no 
marvel, for Alvey's and Travers's principles did somewhat corres- 
pond. And many gentlemen of the house desired him ; which de- 
sire the Lord Treasurer Burghley was privy to, and by their request, 
and his own inclination towards him, being a good preacher, he 
moved the Queen to allow of him ; for the disposal of the place 
was in her. But Archbishop Whitgift knew the man and his hot 
temjper and principles, from the time he was fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, and had observed his steps ever after: he knew how turbu- 
lently he had carried himself at the college, how he had disowned 
the English established church and episcopacy, and went to Gene- 
va, and afterwards to Antwerp to be ordained minister, as he was 
by Villers and Cartwright, and others the heads of a congregation 
there : and so came back again more confirmed for the discipline. 

* This yon maj fibd in the Temple records. Will. Ermstead ytm master of the 
Temple at the dissolotion of the priorj, and died 2 Bliz. Richard Alvey, bat. divi-i 
nitj, pat. 13 Feb. . 2 Eiiz. Magister sive custos dom'&s et eccle^ novi Templi ; died 
27 Bliz. — Kichard Hooker sauceeded that year by patent, in terminis, as Alvey had 
it, and he left it at 33 Eli2.~That year Dr, Belgey succeeded Rich. Hooket. 
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And Itnowiog how much the doctrine and converse of the master 
to be placed here would influence the gentlemen, and their influ- 
ence and authority prevail in all parts of the realm where their ha- 
bitatioqs and estates were, that careful prelate made it his en- 
Opposed bjr deavour to stop Travers's coming in ; and had a learned man in his 
w^h^'****' ^^^^9 ^"^ ^^ principles more conformable and agreeable to the 
churchy pamely, one Dr. Bond, the Queen's chaplain, and well 
kno)vn to her. She well understanding the importance of this place, 
mid knowing by the Archbishop what Travers was, by a letter he 
timely writ to her Majesty upon the vacancy, gave particular order 
to the Trearsurer to discourse with the Archbishop about it. 

The Lord Treasurer hereupon, in a letter, consulted with the said 
Acbbishop, and men^oqed Travers to him, as one desired by many 
pf the house. But t}v^ Archbishop, in his answer, plainly signified 
to his Lordship, that he judged him altogether unfit, for the reasons 
mentioned before ; and that he liad recojmmended to th^ Qu^en Dr. 
Bond> as a very fit person. But, however, she declined him, fear- 
)Qg bis bodily strength to perform the duty of the place, as she did 
Travers for other causes. And by Istying both aside, she avoided 
giving disgust to either of those great men. This Dr. Bond seems to 
be that Dr. Nicholas Bond that afterwards was president of Magda- 
^n-college, Oxon, and was much abused by Martin Mar.prelate. 

These particulars I have collected from a letter of the Archbi- 
shop to the Queen, and other letters that passed between the Arch- 
bishop and the Lord Treasurer about this aflair, while the mastership 
was vacant. The passages whereof, taken verbatim out of their 
said letters, may deserve here to. be specified for the Stjatisfaction 
pf the readers. 

And first, in the month of August, upon the death of the former 
master, the Archbishop wrote this letter unto the Queen: — 

The Arohbi. '' It imy please your Majesty to be advertised, th^t the master- 
Qaeei^cM* ^^ ^^ ^^ Temple is vacant by the death of Mr. Alvey. The living 
cerning the 13 not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, and wise man« 
▼acancy of Jq respect of thfB cpmpany there : who, being well directed and 
^ ^' taugbty may do much good elsewhere in the commonwealth, as 
otherwise, al^o they may do much harm. And because I hear there 
is suit made to your Highness for one Mr. Travers, I thought 
it my duty to signify unto your Msyesty, that the said Travers hath 
l^^fin, and is one of the chief and principal authors of dissension in 
this church, a contemner of the Book of Prayers, and of other orders 
by authority established ; an earnest seeker of innovation; and ei- 
ther in no degree of the ministry at all, or else ordered beyond the 
seas I not according to the form in this church of England used. 
Whose, placing ia that room, especially by your Mfy^sty, ^ould^ 
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gjMktXy animate tke rest of that fectioB, and do very mnch harm in 
sundry respects. 

<< Your Majesty hath a ehaplain of your own» Dr. Bond, a man in 
my opinioa very fit for that office, and willing also to take paina 
therein, if it shall please your Highness to bestow it upon him* 
Which I refer to your own most gracious disposition : beseeching 
Almi^ty Ood long to bless, prosper, and preserve your Afiyesty 
to his gfory, and all our comforts, 

** Tonr Mi^est/s most faithful Servant and Chafdain 

« Jo. Cantuar.*' 
From Croydon, the day of August, 1584. 

Next, in a letter of the Archbishop to the Lord Treasurer, dated 
from Lambeth, Sept. 14, 1584, he hath these words : 

'< I beseech your Lordship to help such a one to the mastership The Ardn 
of the Temple, as is known to be conformable to the laws and or- {^l^fjord 
ders estaUbhed ; and a defender, not a depraver, of the present ivewiirvr. 
state and government. He that now readeth there is nothing less, as 
I of mine own knowledge and experience can testify. Dr. Bond is 
desirous of it, and I know not a fitter man.'' 

The Lord Treasurer, in a letter to the Archbishop, dated from Oat- 
lands (where the. Queen now was), Sept. 17, 1584, thus wrote : — 

** The Queen hath asked me what I thought of Travers to be TIm Lord 
master of the Temple. ,Whereunto 1 answered, that at the request ^|^]^|. 
of Dr. Ahey in his sickness, and a number of honest gentlemen of bishop, 
the Temple, I had yielded my allowance of him to the place, so as 
he would sheyv hhnself conformable to the orders of the church. 
Whereunto I was informed, that he would so be. But her Mtyestj 
toki me that your Grace did not so allow of him. Which, I said, 
might be for some things supposed to be written by him (in a book) 
entituled, De Disciplina Ecclesiastica. Whereupon her Majesty 
commanded me to write to your Grace, to know your opinion, which 
I. pray your Grace to signify unto her, as God shall move you. 
Surely it were great pity, that any impediment should be occasion to^ 
the contrary ; for he is well learned, very honest, and well allowed, 
and loved of the generality of that house. Mr. Bond told me, that 
your Grace liked well of him ; and so do I also, as of one well Jeam** 
ed and honest; but, as I told him, if he came not to the place witfti 
some applause of the company, he shall be weary thereof. And yet 
1 oommeuded him unto her Majesty, if Travers should not have .it^. 

^^Bnt her Majesty thinks him not fit for that plaice, because of biir 
infirmities. Thus wishing your Grace assistance of God's SphriH 
to govern your charge unblameable. 

*• Your Grace's to command; 

" Will. Burghlet.*' 
From the Court at Oatlands, the 27th Sept. 1684. 
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Part of the Archbishop's letter io answer to this was to this 
tenor : — 
llie Ardi- «« Mr. Travers, whom your Lordship names in your letter, is to no 
in answer to "'^^ better known, I think, than to myself; I did elect him fellow 
the letter of of Trinity-college, being before rejected by Dr. Beaumont for his 
ue Lord intolerable stomach : whereof I had also afterwards such expe- 
rience, that I was forced by due punishment so to weary him, till he 
was fain to travel, and depart from the college to Geneva, otherwise 
hp should have been expelled for want of conformity towards the 
orders of the house, and for this pertinancy. Neither was there 
ever any. under our government, in whom I found less submission 
and humility than in him. Nevertheless, if time and years have now 
altered that disposition (which I cannot believe, seeing yet no to- 
ken thereof, but rather the contrary), I will be as ready to do him 
good as any friend he hath. Otherwise I cannot in duty but do my 
endeavour to keep him from that place, where he may do so much 
harm, and do little or no good at all. For howsoever some commend 
him to your Lordship and others, yet I think that the greater and 
better number of both the Temples have not so good an opinion of 
him. Sure I am, that divers grave, and of the best affected of them^ 
have shewed their misliking of him to me ; not only out of respect 
of his disorderliness in the manner of the communion, and contempt 
of the prayers, but also of his negligence in reading. Whose lec- 
tures, by their report, are so barren of matter, that his hearers take 
no commodity thereby. 

*' The book De Di3ciplina Ecclesiastica, by common .opinion, hath 
been reputed of his penning, since the first publishing of it. And 
by divers arguments I am moved to make no doubt thereof. The 
drift of which book is wholly against the state and government. 
Wherein also, among other things, he condemnetb the taking and 
paying of first-fruits, tenths, &c. And therefore, unless he will tes- 
tify his conformity by subscription, as all others do which now enter 
into ecclesiastical livings, and make proof unto me, that he is a 
minister ordered according to the laws of this church of England, 
as I verily believe he is not, because he forsook his place in the col- 
lege upon that account, I can by no means yield my consent to the 
placing him there or elsewhere, in any function of this church.] 

And here I shall make a stop ; and, that the reader may the bet- 
ter judge of what follows, give him a character of the times, and 
temperof the people of this nation, when Mr. Hooker had hisad- 
mbsion into this place : a place which he accepted, rather than de- 
sired ; and yet here he promised himself a virtuous quietness: that 
blessed tranqnillity which he always prayed and laboured for ; that 
so he might in peace bring forth the fruits of peace, and glo- 
rify God by uninterrupted prayers and praises : for this be always 
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thirsted ; and yet this was denied hiro. For his admission into thit 
phce was the very beginning of those oppositions and anxieties^ 
which till then this good man was a stranger to, and of which the 
reader may guess by what follows. 

In this character of the times, I shall, by the reader's favour, and 
for his information, look so far back as to the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; a time in which the many pretended titles to 
the cTown^ the fre.quent treasons, the doubts of her successor, the 
late civil war, and the sharp persecution that had raged to the ei- 
fntioo of so much blood in the reign of Queen Mary, were fresh 
in Ae memory of all men ; and these begat fears in the most pioni 
and wisest of this nation, lest the like days should return again to 
them or their present posterity. The apprehension of which dangers 
begat an earnest desire of a settlement in the church and state; be- 
lieving there was no other way to make them sit quietly under their 
-own vines and fig-trees, and enjoy the desired fruit of their labours. 
But tioM) and peace, and plenty, begat self-ends ; and those begat 
animosities, envy, opposition, and unthankfulness, for those bless- 
ings for which they lately thirsted, being then the very utmost of 
their desires, and even beyond their hopes. 

This was the temper of the times in the beginning and progress 
of her reign ; and thus jt continued too long : for those very people 
.that had eiyoyed the desires of their hearts in a reformation from 
the church of Rome, became at last so like the grave, as never to be 
satisfied ; but were still thirsting for more and more : neglecting to 
pay that obedience to government, and perform those vows to God, 
which they made in their days of adversities and fears : so that in 
short time there appeared three several interests, each of them fear- 
less and restless in the prosecution of their designs ; they may for 
xiistinction be called, the active Romanists, the restless nonconfor- 
mists (of which there were many sorts), and the passive, peaceable 
protestant. The counsels of the first considered and resolved on in 
Rome : the second in Scotland, in Geneva, and in divers selected, 
secret, dangerous conventicles, both there, and within the bosom of 
our own nation : the third pleaded and defended their cause by es- 
tablished laws, both ecclesiastical and civil : and if they were active, 
it was to prevent the other two from destroying what was by those 
known laws happily established to them and their posterity. 

I shall forbear to mention the very many ^nd dangerous plots of 
the Romanists against the church and state ; because what is prin- 
cipally intended in this digression, is an account of the opinions and 
activity of the nonconformbts ; against whose judgment and prac- 
tice Mr. Hooker became at last, but most unwillingly, to be engaged, 
in a book-war ; a war which he maintained, not as against an euc- 
IPy» bt|t Yfi^ the spirit of meekness and reason. 
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ifonconfor- In which number of nonconformists, though some might be sm- 
'''^^^ ^t^a ^^^^ ^^^ well-meaning men, whose indiscreet zeal might be so like 
charity, as thereby to cover a multitude of errors, yet of this party 
there were many that were possessed of a high degree of spiritual 
wickedness ; I mean with an innate, restless, radical pride and ma- 
lice ; I mean not those lesser sins which are more visible and more 
properly carnal, and sin against a man's self, as gluttony and drunk- 
enness, and the like, (from which good Lord deliver us !) but sins 
of a higher nature ; because more unlike to the nature of God, 
which is love, and mercy, and peace ; and more like the devil (who is 
not a glutton, nor can be drunk ; and yet is a devil) : those wicked- 
nesses of malice and revenge, and opposition, and a complacence in 
working and beholding confusion (which are more properly his work, 
who is the enemy and disturber of mankind ; and greater sins, though 
many will not believe it): men whom a furious zeal and prejudice had 
bliuded and made incapable of hearing reason, oA«dhering to the 
ways of peace; men whom pride and self-conceit had made to over- 
value their own wisdom, and become pertinacious, and to hold foolish 
and unmannerly disputes against those men which they ought to reve- 
rence, and those laws which they ought to obey ; men that laboitf- 
ed and joyed to speak evil of government, and then to be the 
authors of confusion (of confusion as it is confusion) : whom com- 
pany, and conversation, and custom had blinded, and many insensi. 
ble that these were errors ; and at last became so restless, and so 
hardened in their opinions, that like those which " perished in the 
gainsaying of Core,'' so these died without repenting these spiritual 
wickednesses, of which Coppingerand Hacket, and their adhereats, 
are too sad testimonies. 

And in these times, which tended thus to confusion, there were 
also many others that pretended to tenderness of conscience, refiis- 
ing to submit to ceremonies, or to take an oath before a lawful ma- 
gistrate and yet these very men did, in their secret conventicles, 
covenant and swear to each other, to be assiduous and faithful in 
using theii^ best endeavours to set np a church-government that they 
had not agreed on^ To which end there were many select parties 
that wandered up and down, and were active in sowing discontents 
and sedition, by venomous and secret murmurings, and a dispersion 
of scurrilous pamphlets and libels against the church and state; but 
especially against the J)i$hops ; by which means, together with very 
bold, and as indiscreet sermons, thecommon people became so fanatic, 
as St. Peter observed there were in his time '< some that wrested the 
Scripture to their own destruction ;" so by these men, and this means 
many came to believe the bishops to be antichrist, and the only 
obstructors of God^s discipline ; and many of them were at last given 
over to such desperate deluBion^, as to find out a text in the Reve- 
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hlioii of St. John, that ** antichrist wat to b« ovorcome by the sword/' 
which they were very ready to take into their hands. So that those 
very men, that began with tender meek petitions, proceeded to print 
public admonitions, and then to satirical remonstrances ; and at last 
(having, Uke David, numbered who was not, and who was, for their 
cause), they got a supposed certainty of so great a party, that they 
durst threaten first the bishops, and, not long after, both the Queen 
anfl parliament ; to all which they were secretly enconraged by the 
Earl of Leicester, then in great &vour with her Majesty, and the 
xepnted cherisher and patron-general of these pretenders to tender* 
ness of conscience ; whom he used as a sacrilegious snare to farther 
hia design, which was by their means to bring such an odium upon 
tte bishops, as to procure an alienation of their lands, and a large 
proportion of them for himself: which avaricious desire had so 
blinded bis reason, that his ambitions and greedy hopes had aknost 
iattered him into present possession of Lambeth-house. 

And to these strange and dangerous undertakings, the nonconfor- 
mists of this nation were much encouraged and heightened by a cor- 
vespondeqce and confederacy with that brotherhood in Scotland ; 
so that here they became so bold, that one ^ told the Queen openly 
in a sermon, she was like an untamed heifer, that would not be ruled 
by God's people, but obstructed his disciplioe/' And in Scotland 
they were more confident, for there they declared her an atheist, ^ 
and grew to such a height as not to be accountable for any thing 
spoken against her ; no nor for treason against their ovm King, if. 
spoken in the pulpit : shewing at last such a disobedience even to 
him, that his mother b^ing in England, and then in distress, and in 
prison, and in danger of death, the church denied the King their 
prayeris for her ; and at another time, when he had appointed a day 
of feasting, their church declared for a general fiist, in opposition 
to his authority. 

To thb height they were grown in both nations, and by these 
means there was distilled into the minds of the common people 
such other venomous and turbulent principles, as were inconsistent 
with the safety of the church and state : and these vented so daringly, 
that, besides the loss of life and limbs, the church and state were both 
forced to use such other severities, as will not admit of an excuse, if 
it had not been to prevent confusion, and the perilous consequences 
of it ; which, without such prevention, would in a short time have 
brought unavoidable ruin and misery to this numerous nation. 

These errors and animosities were so remarkable, that they begat 
wonder in an ingenious Italian, who being about this tipie come 
newly into this nation, writ scoffingly to a firiend in his own coun- 

* Mr. Dering. 

*>See BiBliop Spots wood's History oClJto Gbmroh of Seotbyi^. 
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try ; ** That the common people of England were wiser than tbe 
wisest of his nation; for here the very women and shopkeepers 
were able to judge of predestination, and determine what laws 
were fit to be made concerning church government ; then, what 
were fit to be obeyed or abolished. That they were more abl6 
(or at least thought so), to raise and determine perplexed cases 
of conscience, than the most learned colleges in Italy. That men of 
the slightest learning, and the most ignorant of the common people 
were mad for a new, or super, or re-reformation of religion ; and 
that in this they appeared like that man, who would never cease to 
whet and whet his knife, till there was no steel left to make it useful. 
And he concluded his letter with this observation,^' that those very 
men than were most busy in oppositions and disputations, and con- 
troversies, and finding out the faults of their governors, had usually 
the least of humility and mortification, or of the power of godliness.*' 

And to heighten all these discontents and dangers, there was also 
sprung up a generation of godless men ; men that had so long 
given way to their own lusts and delusions, and had so often, and 
so highly opposed the blessed motions of the blessed Spirit, and 
the inward light of their own consciences, that they had thereby 
sinned themselves to a belief of what they would, but were not able 
to believe: into a belief, which is repugnant even to human na- 
ture (for the heathens believe there are many gods); but these 
have sinned themselves into a belief, that there is no God ; and so 
finding nothing in themselves, but what is worse than nothing, be- 
gan to wish what they were not able to hope for, '' that they should 
be like the beasts that perish ;" and, in wicked company (which is 
the atheists's sanctuary), were so bold as to say so : though the 
worst of mankind, when he is left alone at midnight, ipay wish, but 
cannot then think it. Into this wretched, this reprobate condi- 
tion, many had then sinned themselves. 

And now, when the church was pestered with them, and with all 
these other irregularities ; when her lands were in danger of alien- 
ation, her power at least neglected/ and her peace torn in pieces by 
several schisms, and such heresies as do usually attend that sin: 
when the common people seemed ambitious of doing those very 
things which were attended with most dangers, that thereby they 
might be punished, and then applauded aud pitied : when they 
called the spirit of opposition a tender conscience, and complained 
of persecution, because they wanted power to persecute others : 
when the giddy multitude raged, and became restless to find out 
misery for themselves and others ; and the rabble would herd them- 
selves together, and endeavour to govern and act in spite of autho- 
rity — In this extremity, fear, and danger of the church and state, 
when, to suppress the growing evils of both, they needed a man of 
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pradence and piety» and of a high and fearless fortitude; thej 
were blest in all by John Whitgift, his being made archbishop oi 
Canterbury ; of whom ingenious Sir Henry Wotton (that knew him 
well) hath left this true character, that he was a man of a reverend 
and sacred memory ; and of the primitive temper, a man of such a 
temper, as when the church by lowliness of spirit did flourbh in 
highest examples of virtue. 

"^ And though 1 dare not undertake to add to his character, yet I 
shall neither do right to this discourse, nor to my reader, if I for- 
bear to give him a farther and short account of the life and manners 
of this excellent man ; and it shall be short, for I long to end this 
digression, that I may lead my reader back to Mr. Hooker, where 
we left him at the Temple. « 

John Whifgift was born in the county of Lincoln, of a family Someac 
that was ancient, and noted to be prudent and affable, and gentle whitom 
by nature. He was educated in Cambridge ; much of his learning archhishop 
was acquired in Pembroke-hall (where Mr. Bradford the martyr J^J^"***^ 
was his tutor) : from thence he was removed to Peter-house ; from 
thence to be master of Pembroke-hall ; and from thence to the 
mastership of Trinity college. About which time the Queen made 
him her chaplain ; and not long after prebendary of Ely, and then 
dean of Lincoln ; and having for many years past looked upon him 
with much reverence and favour, gave him a fair testimony of both, 
by giving him the bishopric of Woi^cester, and (which was not an 
usual favour) forgiving him his first-fruits; then by constituting 
him vice-president of the principality of Wales. And having for 
.several years experimented his wisdom, his justice and modera- 
tion in the manage of her affairs, in both these places, she in the 
twenty-sixth of her reign made him archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and, not long after, of her privy council ; and trusted him to ma- 
nage all her ecclesiastical affairs and preferments. In all which 
I'emoves, he was like the ark, which left a blessing upon the place 
where it rested ; and in all his employments, was like Jehoiada, that 
did good unto Israel. 

These were the steps of this Bishop's ascension to this place of 
dignity and cares ; in which place (to speak Mr. Camden's very 
words in his Annals) ''he devoutly consecrated both his whole life 
to God, and his painful labours to the good of his church." And 
yet in this place he met with many oppositions in the regulation of 
church affairs, which were much disordered at his entrance, by 
reason of the age and remissness of Bishop Grindal ^ (his immedi- 
ate predecessor), the activity of the nonconformists, and their chief 

* Or rather bj reason of his sngpension and sequestration, wbioh be laj under 
(together with the Qneen's displeasure) for some years, when the ecclesiastical 
affairs were managed bj certain civilians. J. S. 
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assistant th^ Earl of Leicester; and indeed, by too mttHj otherU tf 
the like sacrilegious principles. With these he was t6 encounter; 
and though he wanted neither courage nor a good cause, yet h^ 
foresaw, that, without a great measure of the Queen's favour, it w^ 
impossible to stand in the breach that was made into the lands and 
immunities of the church, or to maintain the remaining rights of if* 
And therefore by justifiable sacred insinuations, such as St. Paul 
to Agrippa, ^ Aprippa, believest thou ? I know thou believest," he 
wrought himself into so great a degree of favour with her, as, 6y 
his pious use of it, hath got both of them a greater degree of fame 
in this world, and of glory in that into which they are now entered*' 
His merits to the Queen, and her favours to him, were such, 
that she called him J^ little black husband, and called his servants 
her servants : and she saw so visible and blessed a sincerity shine 
in all his cares and endeavours for the church's, and for her good, 
that she was supposed to trust him with the very secrets of her 
soul, and to make him her confessor : of which she gave many fiEiir 
testimonies ; and of which one was, that she would never eat flesh 
in Lent, without obtaining a licence from her little black husband : 
and would often say, she pitied him because she trusted him^and had 
eased herself by laying the burthen of all her clergy-cares npon his 
shoulders, which she was certain he managed with prudence and piety. 
I shall not keep myself within the promised rules of brevity iti 
this account of his interest with her Mi^esty, and his care of the 
church's rights, if in this digression I should enlarge to particulars; 
and therefore my desire is, that one example may serve for a testi- 
mony of both. And that the reader may the better understand it, 
he may take notice, that not many years before his being made 
archbishop, there passed an act or acts of parliament, intending the 
better preservation of church-lands, by recalling a power which 
was vested in others tb sell or lease them, by lodging and trnstmg 
the future care and protection of them only in the crown ; and 
amongst many that made a bad use of this power or trust of the 
Queen's, the Earl of Leicester was one ; and the good Bishop hav- 
ing by his interest with her Majesty put a stop to the Earl's sacri- 
legious designs, they two fell to an open opposition before ltt;r; 
after which they both quitted the room, not friends in appearance. 
But the Bishop made a sudden and a seasonable return to her Miih 
jesty (for he found her alone) and spake to her with great humility 
and reverence, and to this purpose : — 
Hii gpeeeh " I beseech yonr Majesty to hear me with patience, and to be- 
Qoera. ^^^^ ^^^^ your's and the church's safety are dearer to me than my 
life, but my conscience dearer than both : and therefore give me 
leave to do my duty, and tell you, that princes are deputed nursing 
fathers of the church, and owe it a protection ; and therefore God 
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jRnrbid that yoU should b^ so mocb as passive in her ruifi^ ^hen you 
nay prevent it ; or that I should hehold it without horror and de- 
testation ; or should forbear to tell your Majesty of the sin and 
danger. And though you and myself are born in an age of frail, 
ties, when the primitive piety and care of the church's lands and 
immunities are much decayed; yet, madam, let me beg that you 
vill but first consider, and then you will believe there are such sins 
as profaneness and sacrilege ; for if there were not, they could not 
have names in holy Writ ; and particularly in the New Testament. 
And I beseech you to consider, that though our Saviour said, * He 
judged no man ;* and, to testify it, would not judge nor divide the 
inheritance betwixt the two brethren, nor would judge the woman 
taken in adultery ; yet in this point of the church's rights he was 
so zealous, that he made himself both the accuser and the judge, 
and the executioner to punish these sins ; witnessed, in that he 
himself made the whip to drive the profiiiners out of the temple ; 
overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and drove them out of 
it. And consider, that it was St. Paul that said to those Christians 
of his time that were offended with idolatry, yet committed sacri« 
lege^ ^ Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege T 
supposing, I think, sacrilege to be the greater sin. This may occa* 
sion your Majesty to consider, that there is such a sin as sacrilege ; 
and to incline you to prevent the curse tbdtX will follow it, I beseech 
you also to consider that Constantine the first Christian emperor, 
and Helena his mother ; that King Edgar, and Edward the Con- 
fessory and indeed many others of your predecessors, and many pri- 
vate Christians, have also given to God, and to his church, much 
land, and many immunities, which they might have given to those 
of their own families, and did not; but gave them as an absolute 
right and sacrifice to God : and with these immunities and lands 
they have entailed a curse upon the alienators of them ; God pre- 
vent your Majesty from being liable to that curse. 

** And to make you that are trusted with their preservation, the 
better to understand the danger of it ; I beseech you, forget not» 
that, besides these curses, the church's land and power have been 
also endeavoured to be preserved, as far as human reason and the 
law of this nation have been able to preserve them, by an imme* 
diate and most sacred obligation on the consciences of the princes 
of this realm. For they that consult Magna Charta shall find, that 
as all your predecessors were at their coronation, so you also were 
sworn before all the nobiUty and bishops then present, and in the 
presence of God, and in his stead to him that anointed you, to 
maintain the church-lands, and the rights belonging to it ; and this 
testified openly at the holy altar, by laying your hands on the Bible 
then lying upon it. And not only JViagna Charta, but many modem 
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statutes have denounced a curse upon those that break Hagi|ft 
Charta* And now what account can be given for the breach 4>f 
this oath at the last great day, either by your Majesty or by me^iif 
it be wilfully or but negligently violated, I know not. 

'' And therefore, good Madam, let not the late Lord's exceptioii* 
against the failings of some few clergymen prevail with you to pu^ 
nish posterity for the errors of this present age ; let particular men 
suffer for their particular errors, but let God and his church have 
their right; and though I pretend not to prophecy, yet I beg pos- 
terity to take notice of what is already become visible in many &- 
milies; that church-land added to an ancient inheritance, hath 
proved like a moth fretting ''a garment, and secretly consumed 
both : or like the eagle that stole a coal from the altar, and thereby- 
set her nest on fire, which consumed both her young e9gles, and 
herself that stole it. And though I shall forbear to speak reproach- 
fully of your father ; yet I beg you to take notice, that a part of the 
church's rights, added to the vast treasure left him by his father, 
hath been conceived to bring an unavoidable consumption upon 
both, notwithstanding all his diligence to preserve it. 

" And consider, that after the violation of those laws, to which be 
bad sworn in Magna Charta, God did so far deny him his restrain- 
ing grace, that he fell into greater sins than I am willing to mention. 
Madam, religion is the foundation and cement of human socie- 
ties : and when they that serve at God's altar shall be exposed to 
poverty, then religion itself will be exposed to scorn, and become 
contemptible ; as you may already observe in too many poor vicar- 
ages in this nation. And therefore, as you are by a late act or 
acts entrusted with a great power to preserve or waste the church's 
lands ; yet dispose of them for Jesus's sake as the donors intended : 
let neither falsehood nor flattery beguile you to do otherwise, and 
put a stop, I beseech you, to the approaching ruins of God's 
church ; as you expect comfort of the last great day ; for kings 
must be judged. Pardon this affectionate plainness, my most dear ^ 
sovereign, and let me beg to be still continued in your favour ; and 
the Lord still continue you in his." 

The Queen's patient hearing this affectionate speech, her future 
care to preserve the church's rights, which till then had been neg- 
lected, may appear a fair testimony, that he made her's and the 
church's good the chiefest of his cares, and that she also thought - 
so. And of this there were such daily testimonies given, as bi^t . 
betwixt them so mutual a joy and confidence, that they seemed 
bom to believe and do good to each other: she not doubting hit. 
piety to be more than all his opposers, which were many, and those^ 
powerful too; nor his prudence equal to the chiefest of her coua*^ 
cil, who were then as remarkable /or active wisdom, as those dan- . 
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gerons tames cUd reqnife, or this natkm did ever eojoy. And in this . 
condition he continaed twenty years, in whichtimehe sinr some flow- 
ittgs, but many more ebbings of her favour towards ail men that op- 
posed him, especially the Bail of Leicester: so that God seemed stiB 
to keep him in her fayour, that he might preserve the remaining 
church Jands and immunities from sacrilegious alienations. And this 
good man deservjed all the honour and power with which she trusted 
him ; for he was a pious man, and naturally of noMe and grateful 
principles : he eased her of all heir church cares by his wise manage 
of them ; he gave her fiiithful and prudent counsels in all the ex- 
tremities and dangers of her temporal aflairs, which were very 
many ; he lived to be tlw chief comfort of her life in her declining 
ags ; to be then most frequently with her and her assistant at her 
priVate devotions ; to be the greatest comfort of her soul upon her 
deatl^-bed; to be present at the expiration of her last breath ; and 
to belurfd the closing of those eyes that had long looked upon him 
with reverence and affection* And let thisalso be added, timt he was 
her chief mourner at her sad funeral ; nor let this be forgotten, that 
wiUiln a few hours after her death, he was the happy proclaimer 
that King James (her peaceful successor) was heir to the crown. 

Let me beg of my reader that he allow me to say a little, and 
but a little, more of this good Bishop, and I shall then presently lead 
him back to Mr. Hooker ; and because I would hasten, I will men- 
tion but one part of the Bishop's charity and humility ; but this of 
both. He built a large alms'-house near to his own palace at Croy« 
don in Surrey, and endowed it with maintenance for a master and 
twenty*eight poor men and women ; which he visited so often, 
that he knew their names and dispositions ; and was so truly hum- 
ble, that he called them brothers and sisters : and whensoever the 
Queen descended to that lowliness to dine with him at his palace 
in Lambeth (which was very often), he would usually the next day 
shew the like lowliness to his poor brothers and sisters at Croydon, 
and dine with them at his hospital ; at which time you may believe 
there was joy at the table. 

And at this place he built also a fair free-school, with a good 
accommodation and maintenance for the master and scholars. 
Which gave just occasion for Boyse Sisi, then ambassador for the 
French King, and resident here, at the Bishop's death, to say, 
'^The Bishop had published I'nany learned books; but a free- 
school to train up youth, and an hospital to lodge and maintain 
aged and poor people, were the best evidences of Christian learn* 
ing that a bishop could leave to posterity." This good Bishc^ 
lived to see King James settled in peace, and then fell sick at 
Lambeth ; of which the King having notice, went to visit him, and 
foimd him in his bed in a declining condition, and verj N9^?&l\ 
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and after some short discourse, the King assured him, '^ he had a ' 
great affection for him, and high value for his prudence and virtues, 
which were so useful for the church, that he would earnestly beg 
his life of God." To which he replied. Pro eeclesia Dei, pro ec- 
clesia Dei: which were the last words he ever spake ; therein tes- 
tifying, that as in his life, so at his. death, his chiefest care was of 
God's church. 

This John Whitgift was made archbishop in the year 1583 ; in 
which busy place he continued twenty years and some months ; 
and in which time you may believe he had many trials of his cou- 
rage and patience ; but his motto was, Vindt qui patitur ; i. e. 
He conquers that endures. And he made it good. Many of his 
many trials wer^ occasioned by the then powerful Earl of Leicester, 
who did still (but secretly) raise and cherish a faction of noncon- 
formists to oppose him ; especially one Thomas Cartwright, a man 
of noted learning ; some time contemporary with the Bishbp in 
Cambridge, and T>f the same college of which Dr. Whitgift, before . 
he was bishop, was master : in which place there beg£(n some emu- 
lations (the particulars I forbear), and at last open and high op- 
positions betwixt them, and in which you may believe Mr. Cart- 
wright was mo^t faulty, if his expulsion out of the university can 
incline you to it. 

And in this discontent, long before the EarFs death (which 
was 1588), Mr. Cartwright appeared a chief cherishcr of the party 
that were for the Geneva church-government ; and to effect it he 
ran himself into many dangers both of liberty and life; appearing 
to justify himself and his party in many remonstrances (especially 
that called the Admonition to the Parliament). Which last he 
caused to be printed ; to which the Doctor made an answer, and 
Cartwright replied upon him : and then the Doctor having rejoin- 
ed to his reply (however Mr. Cartwright would not be satisfied), he 
wrote no more, but left the reader to be judge which had main. 
J. S. tained their cause with most charity and reason. [And to poste- 
rity he left such a learned and most useful book, as does abund. 
antly establish the reformation and constitution of our church, 
and vindicate it against all the cavils of the innovators.] 

After some years, the Doctor being preferred to the see, first of 
Worcester, and then of Canterbury, Mr. Cartwright, after his share 
of trouble and imprisonment (for setting up new presbyteries in 
divers places against the established order), having received from 
the Archbishop many personal favours, retired himself to a more 
private living, which was at Warwick, wbere he became master of 
an hospital, and lived quietly, and grew rich ; and where the Arch- 
bishop gave him a licence to preach, upou promise not to meddle 
with controversies, but incUne his hearers to piety and moderation : 
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«nd this promise he kept during hb life, which ended 1602, the 
Archhishop surviving him but one year, each ending his days in 
perfect charity with the other. 

[It is true, the Archbishop treated Cartwright with such a civility J* S« 
as gained much upon him, and made him declare unto his patron, 
the £ari of Leicester, how much the Archbishop's humane carriage 
had endeared him to him ; and withal shewed his desire that he 
might have liberty sometimes to have access to him ; professing that 
he would seek to. persuade ail with whom he had concern and con« 
verse, to keep up. a union with the church of England. This, I 
say, is certlun ; but it is not so certain, that the Archbishop gave 
Cartwright a licence to preach. It appears that in the year 1585 
he refused to grant it him, however solicited by Leicester's own let* 
tertodoit; aud notwithstanding Cartwright's promises, he re- 
quired more space of time to be satisfied of his conformity. For the 
elucidation whereof, and some farther light into this matter, let both 
these letters be read and considered ; the former of the Earl to the 
Archbishop; the latter of the Archbishop to the Earl. 
** My good Lord, 

** I most heartily thank you for your favourable and courteous The Bail of 
usage of Mr. Cartwright, who hath so exceeding kindly taken it al- V^'^^t^** 
so, as, I assure your Grace, he cannot speak enough of it. I trust it shop con- 
shall do a great deal of good. And he protesteth and professeth to o«rning Mr. 
me, to take no other course, but to the drawing of all men to the ^^^ 
unity of the church : and that your Grace hath so dealt with him, as 
no roan shall so command him and dispose of him as you shall : 
and <loth mean to let this opinion publicly be known, even in the 
pulpit (if your Grace so permit him), what he himself will, and 
would all others should do, for obedience to the laws established. 
And if any little scruple be, it is not great, and easy to be reform- 
ed by your Grace ; whom I do most heartily entreat to continue 
your favour and countenance towards him, with such access some« 
times as your leisure may permit* For I perceive he doth much 
desire and crave it, &c. Thus, my good Lord, praying to God to 
bless his church, and to make his servants constant and faithful, I 
bid your Grace farewell. 

** Your Grace's very assured friend, 

"Rob. LfiicfiSTEti." 

At the Court, this 14th of July. 

To which letter the Archbishop returned this answer. 






My singular good Lord, 
Mr. Cartwright shall be welcome to me at all tunes, and using The Arcli- 
himself quietly, as becomes him, and as I hope he will, he shall find ^/|^''^^ 
me willing to do him any good : but to grant unto UVm u.« ^^\. 10:3 

d2 
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licence to preach, without longer trials I cannot; especially seeing 
he protesteth himself to he of the same mind he was at the writing 
of his book, for the matter thereof, though not for the manner ; mj^ 
self also, I thank God, not altered in any point by me set down to 
the contrary ; and knowing many things [in his book] to be very 
dangerous. Wherefore, notwithstanding, I am content and ready 
to be at peace with him, so long as he liveth peaceably; yet doth 
my conscience and duty forbid me to give unto him any fartfa^ 
public approbation, until I be better persuaded of his conformity. 
And so being bold to use my accustomed plainness with your good 
Lordship, I commit you to the tuition of Almighty God ; this 17th 
of July, 1586."] 

And now after this long digression, made for the information of 
my reader concerning what follows, I bring him back to venerable 
Mr. Hooker, where we left him in the Temple, and where we shall 
find him as deeply engaged in a controversy with Walter Travers, 
a friend and favourite of Mr. Cartwright's, as Dr. Whitgift had ever 
been with Mr. Cartwright himself, and of which I shall proceed to 
give this following account. 

And first this ; that though the pens of Mr. Cartwright and Dr. 
Whitgift were now at rest, and had been a great while; yet there was 
sprung up a new generation of restless men, that by company and 
clamours became possessed of a faith which they ought to have 
kept to themselves, but could not : men that were become positive 
in asserting that a papist cannot be saved : insomuch, that about 
this time, at the execution of the Queen of ScotS; the Bishop that 
preached her funeral sermon (which was Dr. Howland, then bishop 
of Peterborough), was reviled for not b^ing positive for her damna- 
tion. And besides this boldness of their becoming gods, so fiur 
as to set limits to his mercies ; there was not only Martin Mar'>Pre- 
late, but other venomous books daily printed and dispersed : books 
that were so absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines disdain- 
ed them an answer. And yet these were grown into high esteem 
with the common people, till Tom Nash appeared against them all, 
who was a man of sharp wit, and the master of a scoffing, satirical , 
merry pen, which he employed to discover the absurdities of those 
blind, malicious, senseless pamphlets, and sermons as senseless as 
they. Nash's answers being like his books, which bore these titles, 
** An Almond for a-Parrot;'* "A Fig for my Godson;" *'Come crack 
me this Nut," and the like ; so that his merry wit made such a dis- 
covery of their absurdities, as (which is strange) he put a gri^ter 
stop to these malicious pamphlets, than a much wiser man had 
been able. 
lie COB- And now the reader is to take notice, that at the death of Father- 
wenjr Alvey, who was master of the Temple,this Walter Travers was lee-- 
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tiuper there for the eveniiig senBons, ivhich he preached with great between 
approbation, especially of the younger gentlemen of that society j £^" "^ 
and for the most part approved of by Mr. Hooker himself in the 
midst of their oppositions. For he continued lecturer a part of hit 
time : Mr. Travers being indeed a man of competent learning, of 
winning behaviour, of a blameless life. But he had taken orders 
by the presbyters in Antwerp, and if in any thing he was trans- 
ported, it was in an extreme desire to set up that government in this 
nation : for the promoting of which be had a correspondence with 
Theodore Bexa at Geneva^ and others in Scotland ; and was one 
of the chiefest assistants to Mr. Cartwright in this design. 

Mr. Travers had also a particular hope to set up this govern* 
ment in the Temple, and to that end used his endeavours to be 
master of it; and his being disappointed by Mr. Hooker's admit- 
tance, proved some occasion of his opposition of Mr Hooker's ser* 
mons publicly in the pulpit Many of which were concerning the 
doctrine, discipline, and ceremonies of this church: andMr.Hooker 
again publicly justified his doctrine against the other's exceptions. 
Insomuch, that as St. Paul withstood St. Peter to his face, so did 
they. For as one hath pleasantly expressed it, ** The forenoon 
sermons speak Canterbury, and the afternoon's Geneva." 

In these sermons there was a little of bitterness, but each party 
brought all the reasons he was able to prove his adversary's opi- 
nions erroneous. And thus it continued for a time, till the oppo* 
sitions became so high, and the consequences so dangerous^ espe* 
cially in that place, that the prudent Archbishop put a stop to Mr. 
Travers's preaching, by a positive prohibition ; [and that chiefly 
because of his foreign ordination.] Against which Mr. Travers ap« 
pealed, and petitioned her Majestyand her privy council to have 
it recalled, where he met with many assbting powerful friends ; but 
they were not able to prevail with or against the Archbishop, whom 
the ,Queen had entrusted with all church power ; and he had re- 
ceived so fair a testimony of Mr. Hooker's principles, and of his 
learning and moderation, that he withstood all solicitations. But 
the denying this petition of Mr. Travers was unpleasant to divers 
of his party, and the reasonableness of it became at last to be so 
magnified by them and many others, as never to be answered : so 
that, intending the Bishop's and Mr. Hooker's disgrace, they pro- 
cured it to be privately printed and scattered abroad ; and then 
Mr. Hooker was forced to appear as publicly, and print an answer 
to it, which he did, and dedicated it to the Archbishop ; and it 
proved so full an answer, to have in it so much of clear reason, and 
writ with so much meekness and m^esty of style, that the Bishop 
began to wonder at the man, to rejoice that he had appeared in his 
cause, and disdained not earnestly to beg his frieQddu\^\«s^\i ^ 
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familiar friendship with a man of so much quiet learning and 
humility. 

To enumerate the many particular points in which Mr. Hooker 
and Mr. Travers dissented (all or most of which I have seen writ- 
ten), would prove at least tedious : and therefore I shall impose upon 
my reader no more than two, which shall immediately follow, and 
hy which he may judge of the rest. 

Mr. Travers excepted against Mr. Hooker, for that in one of his 
sermons he declared, ** that die assurance of that we believe by the 
word of God is not to us so certain as what which we perceive 
by sense." And Mr. Hooker confesseth he said so, and endeavours 
to justify it by the reasons following, 

** First, I taught, that the things which God promises in his word 
are surer than that we touch, handle, or see : but are we so sure and 
certain of them ? if we be, why doth God so often prove his pro- 
mises to us as he doth, by arguments drawn from our sensible ex- 
perience 1 For we must be surer of the proof than of the things 
proved ; otherwise it is no proof. For example, how is it that many 
men looking on the moon at the same time, every one knoweth it to 
be the moon as certainly as the other doth 1 But many believing one 
and the same promise, have not all the same fulness of persuasion. 
For howfalleth it out, that men being assured of any thing by sense 
can be no surer of it than they are ; when as the strongest in faith 
that liveth upon the earth has always need to labour, strive, and pray 
that his assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual things may 
grow, increase, and be augmented T* 

The sermon that gave him the cause of this his justification, makes 
the case more plain, by declaring/' that there is, besides this certain- 
ty of evidence, a certainty of adherence." In which, having most 
excellently demonstrated what the certainty of adherence is, he 
makes this comfortable use of it : *' Comfortable (he says) as to weak 
believers, who suppose themselves to be faithless, not to believe, 
when notwithstanding they have their adherence ; the Holy Spirit 
hath his private operations, and worketh secretly in them, and effec- 
tually too, though they want the inward testimony of it." 

Tell this to a man that hath a mind too much dejected by a sad 
sense of his sin ; to one that by a too severe judging of himself, con- 
cludes that he wants faith, because he wants the comfortable ttssur. 
ance of it ; and his answer will be, '' Do not persuade roe, against my 
knowledge, againstwhat I find and feel in myself : I do not, I know 
I do not, believe." Mr. Hooker's own words follow: " Well then, to 
favour such men a little in their weakness, let that be granted which 
they do imagine; be it, that they adhere not to God's promises, but 
are faithless, and without belief: but are they not grieved for their 
unbelief f They confess they are. Do they not wish it might, and- 
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also strive that it may be, otherwise 1 We know they do. Whence 
Cometh this, hut from a secret love and liking that they have of 
those things believed 1 For no man can love those things which in ^ 
his own opinion are not ; and if they think those things to be which 
they shew they love when they desire to believe them ; then must 
it bcy that, by desiring to believe, they prove themselves true be- 
lievers : for without fiiith no man thinketh that things believed are : 
wliich argument all the subtleties of infernal powers will never be 
able to dissolve." This is an abridgment of part of the reasons he 
gives for his justification of this his opinion, for which he was ex- 
cepted against by Mr. Travers. 

Mr. Hooker was also accused by Mr. Travers, for that he in one H* 
of his sermons had declared, *' that he doubted not but that God was 
merciful to save many of our forefathers living heretofore in popish 
superstition, forasmuch as they sinned ignorantly :*' and Mr. Hooker 
in his answer professeth it to be his judgment, and declares his rea- 
sons for this charitable opinion to be as followeth. 

Bat first (because Travers's argument against this charitable opi. 
nton of Hooker was, that they could not be saved because they 
sought to bejnstified by the merit of their works, and so overthrow 
the foundation of faith) he states the question about justification 
and works, and how the foundation of faith is overthrown ; and 
then he proceeds to discover that way which natural men and some 
others have mistaken to be the way by which they hope to attain 
true and everlasting happiness : and having discovered the mistaken, 
he proceeds to direct to that true way, by which, and no other, 
everlasting life and blessedness are attainable. And these two ways 
he demonstrates thus (they be his own words that follow); ** That, 
ly^e way of nature ; this, the way of grace : the end of that way, 
salvation merited, presuj)posing the righteousness of men's works i 
their righteousness, a natural ability to do them ; that ability, the 
goodness of God which created them in such perfection. But the 
end of this way, salvation bestowed upon man as a gift : presuppos- 
ing not their righteousnesi, but the forgiveness of their unrighteous- 
ness, justification : their justification not their natural ability to do 
good, but their hearty sorrow for not doing, and unfeigned belief 
in him, for whose sake not doers are accepted, which is their voca- 
tion : their vocation, the election of God, taking them out of the 
number of lost children ; their election, a Mediator in whom to be 
elect : this mediation inexplicable mercy ; this mercy supposing 
their misery for whom he vouchsafed to die, and make himself a 
Mediator." 

• And he also declareth, there is no meritorious cause for our jus- 
tification but Christ ; no efiectual, but his mercy ; and says also^ 
we deny the grace of our Lord Jesus Christy we abuae^ 4L\saA»i^^ 
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Md anihihte Ik benefit «rhbpMBm» if by apro^ 
we bdieie we caa merit cveibBting Ufm, er cui be woctfay of iL 
Thb beliefOiie dedbieth) u to destvqr tbe very eaaeBoe <^ oar j«»^ 
ttfcatioa, aad be nakes all opinionB diat bolder vpoo tbis to be 
mery daageroos. Yet nevertbeleas (and for tins be was aoeoaedX 
considering bow many virtnoos and jut men, how many aamta aidi 
martyrs, bave Imd tbdr dangerous opinions, amongst whicbtbkwns 
ime, tbattiiey boped to make God some part of amends, by volna- 
tary ponbbments wbicb tbey laid upon themselTes ; because by tibjs, 
or tbe like errmieoiis opinions whidk do by consequence oyertlirow 
the merits of Christ, shall man be so bold as to write on their grmves, 
Sncb men are danuiedy diere is for them no salvation ! St Austin 
says, Errare pasitim, hm'tHcui esse nolo. And except we put a 
difference betwixt them that err ignorantly, and them that obsti- 
nately persist in it, how is it possible that any man should h<^ to 
be saved ? Give me a pope or a cardinal, whom great afflictions 
have made to know himself, whose heart God hath touched with 
true sorrow for alibis sins, and filled with a love of Christ and bis 
gospel ; whose eyes are vrillingly open to see the truth, and fab 
mouth ready to renounce all error, this one opinion of merit except- 
ed, which he thinketh God will require at his hands ; and because 
be wanteth, trembleth, and is discouraged, and yet can say. Lord, 
cleanse me from all my secret sins ! Shall I think, because of this, 
or alike error, such men touch not so mudi as the hem of Christ's 
garment ? if they do, wherefore should I doubt but that virtue may 
proceed from Christ to save them ? No, I will not be afraid to say 
to such a one, ^* You err in your opinion, but be of good comfort, 
you have to do with a merciful God, who will make the best of that 
little which you hold well, aod not with a captious sophister, who 
gathereth the worst out of every thing in which you are mistaken* 

*^ But it will be said. The admittance of merit in any degree 
overthroweth the foundation, excludeth from the hope of mercy, 
from all possilnlity of salvation. (And, now Mr. Hooker's own words 
follow), 

** What though they hold die truth sincerely in all other parts 
of Christian feith? Although they have in some measure all the vir« 
tues and graces of the Spirit t Although they have all other tokens 
of God's children in them ? Although they be &r from having any 
proud opinion, that they shall be saved by the worthiness of theif 
deeds 1 Although the only thing that troubleth and molesteth them, 
be a little too- much dejection, somewhat too great a fear arising 
from an erroneous conceit, that God will require a worthiness in 
them, which they are grieved to find wanting in themselves 1 Al- 
though they be not obstinate in this opinion! Although they be 
vriliingy and would be gbd to forsake it, if any one reason were 
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faffoiigfat iuffieieiit to disprore itt Aldiottgli tbe only ouim whj 
the J d« not frrake it ere they die> be their ignoraiioe ni that 
means by which it might be disproved t Although the cause why 
the ignofaoce in this point is not removed, be the want of know- 
ledge in such as should be able, and are not to remove it 1 Let me 
die (says Mr. Hooker) if it be ever proved, that simply an error doth 
exclude a pope or cardinal in such a case utterly from the hope 
of life. Surely, I must confess, that if it be an error to think that 
Qod may be merciful to save men, even when they err, my greatest 
comfort is, my error : were it not for the love I bear to' this error, 
I would never wish to speak or to live/' 

I was willing to take notice of these two points, as supposing 
them to be very material ; and that, as they are thus contracted, 
they may prove useful to my reader ; as also for that the answers 
be arguments of Mr. Hooker's great and clear reason, and equal 
charity. Other exceptions were also made against him, as, that 
he prayed before, and not after his sermons; that in his prayers he 
named bishops ; that he kneeled both when he prayed and when' 
he received the sacrament; and (says Mr. Hooker in his defence) 
other exceptions so like these, as but to name, I should have thought 
a greater £iult than to commit them* 

And it is not unworthy the noting, that in the manage of so 
great a controversy, a sharper reproof than this, and one like it, did 
never fkll from the happy pen of this humble nmn. That like it was 
upon a like occasion of exceptions, to which his answer was, ** Your 
next argument oonsists of railing and of reasons : to your railing I 
say nothing ; to your reasons I say what follows." And I am glad 
of this fair occasion, to testify the dove-like temper of this meek, 
this matchless man ; doubtless if Almighty God had blessed the 
dissenters from the ceremonies and discipline of this church with a 
like measure of wisdom and humility, instead of their pertinacious 
zeal, then obedience and truth had kissed each other ; then peace 
and piety had flourished in our nation, and this church and state 
had been blessed like Jerusalem, that is at unity with itself; but that 
can never be expected, till God shall bless the common people with 
a belief, that schism is a sin, and that there may be offences taken 
which are not given; and that laws are not made for private men 
to dilute, but to obey. 

[Before we pass from these unluq>py disceptations between Hooker i* 8. 
and Travers, as we have heard two articles of pretended &lse '^^J^^^ 
doctrine objected by the one to the other, so it is pity the rest urines ob- 
should be wholly lost, and for ever buried in silence : therefore jf^*^ ^^ 
for the making this considerable part of the reverend man's life and Hooktr. 
history complete, and to retrieve whatsoever may be gotten of the 
pen and mind of so learned and judicious a person, take th\% fecc^ 
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ther account, not only of two but of all the articles that his before, 
mentioned adversary had marshalled up against him, collected from 
a sermon or sermons he had heard him preach at the Temple ; to- 
gether with his endeavoured confutation of them; and likewise 
Hooker's own vindication of himself to each of these articles. 
These articles seem to have been delivered bv Travers to the Lord 
Treasurer. The same Lord delivered them to Hooker, to consider 
of and to make his reply to. And of these articles the Archbbhop 
also was privy, and briefly declared his judgment and determination 
of. I shall set all down exactly from an authentic manuscript. 

Doctrines delivered by Mr. Hooker, as they were set down and 
shewed by Mr. Travers, March 30 1585, under this title : 

A ilwrt note of sundry unsound points of doctrine^ at divers times 
delivered hy Mr. Hooker in his public sermons. 

1. The church of Rome is a truechurch of Christ, and a. church 
sanctified by profession of that truth which God hath revealed 
unto us by his Son ; though not a pure and perfect church. 

2. The fathers which lived and died in popish superstition were 
saved, because they sinned ignorantly. 

3. They which are of the church of Rome may be saved by such 
a faith as they have in Christ, and a general repentance of all their 
sips. 

4. The church of Rome holdeth all men sinners, even the blessed 
Virgin, though some of them think otherwise of her. 

^. The church of Rome teacheth Christ's righteousness to be the 
only meritorious cause of taking away sin. 

6. The Galatians which joined with faith in Christ, circumci- 
sion, as necessary unto salvation, notwithstanding be saved. 

7. Neither the church of Rome, nor the Gralatians, deny the 
foundation directly, but only by consequent : and therefore may 
be saved. Or else neither the Lutherans, nor whosoever hold any 
error (for every error by consequent denieth the foundation), may 
be saved. 

8. An additament taketh not away that whereunto it is added, 
but confirmeth it. As he that saith of any, that he is a righteous 
man, saith, that he is a man : except it be privative ; as when he 
saith, he is a dead man, then he denieth him to be a man : and of 
this sort of [primative] additaments neither are works which are 
added to Christ by the church of Rome ; nor circumcision, added 
to him by the Galatians. 

9. The Galatians' case is harder than the case of the church of 
Rome ; for they added to Christ circumcision, which God had for- 
bidden and abolished : but that which the church of Rome addeth 
are works which ^od hath commanded. 
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10. No one sequel urged by the apostle against tbe Galati^ns, 
for joining circomclsion with Christ, bot ifiay be as well enforced 
against the Lutherans holding ubiquity, 

11. bishop or cardinal of tbe church of Rome, yea, the pope 
himself denying all other errors of popery, notwithstanding his opi- 
nion of justification by works, may be saved. 

18, Predestination is not of the absolute will of God, but con- 
ditional. 

13. The doings of the wicked are not of the will of God posi* 
live, but only permissive. 

14. The reprobates are not rejected, but for the evil works 
which God did foresee they would commit. 

15. The assurance of things which we believe by the Word, is 
not so sure, as of those which we perceive by sense. 



Here follows an account^ given in by Mr, Hooker himself, of 
what he preached March 28, 1585. And then of what Trovers in 
his lecturer excepted thereunto. And lastly, of Hooker's reply 
and vindication of himself and his sermons* 

** I DOUBTBD not but that God was merciful.to thousands of our Hooker*!^ 
fathers, which lived in popish superstition : or that they sinned ^;^ Jj^ 
ignorantly. But we have the light of the truth. tions, ud 

* ** Which doctrine was withstood, because we are commanded ^"jJe*^^ 
to depart out of Babylon, else we should be partakers of those against 
plagues there (Renounced against such as repent not of their super- '^^^^^ 
stitions : which they cannot who know them not. 

** I answered, that there were thousands in our days who hate sin, 
desiring to walk according to the will of God ; and yet committing 
sin which they know not to be . sin. I think, that they that desire 
forgiveness of secret sins, which they know not to be sins, and that 
are sorry for sins, that they know not to be sins, [such] do repent. 

^^ It is replied, that without faith there is no repentance. Our 
fathers desiring mercy, did but as divers pagans ; and had no true 
repentance. 

^* They thought they could not be saved by Christ, without 
works, as the Galatians did: and so they denied the foundation of 
faith. 

• Traverses own answer, 

** Salvaiion belongeth to the charcli of Christ. We maj not Ih'ink, that they could 
be capable of it, which lived in the errors held and maintained in the chnrch of 
Rome, that seat of antichrist. Wherefore to his people God speaketh in this sort ; 
* Go oat t>f Babylon, my people, go out of her, that you be not partaker of her sins, 
and that you taste not of her plagues.* The Galatians thinking that they could not 
be saved by Christ, except they were circumcised, did thereby exclude themselves 
from salvation. Christ did profit them nothing. So they which join their Q«a^QtV% 
wiUi Christ." 
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^*1 answered, although the proposition were true, that he who 
thinketh that he cannot be saved by Christ without works, over- 
throweth the foundation ; yet we may persuade ourselves^ that our 
forefathers might be saved- 1* Because many of them were igno- 
rant of the dogmatical positions of the church of Rome. 2. Albeit 
they had divers positions of that church, yet it followeth not that 
they had this. 3. Although they did generally hold this position, 
yet God might be merciful unto them. No exception hath been 
taken against any one of those assertions. 4. 1 add, that albeit all 
those, of whom we speak^ did not only hold this generally, but as 
the scholars of Rome hold this position now, of joining works with 
Christ, whether doth that position overthrow the foundation di- 
rectly, or only by consequence? If it doth overthrow the founda. 
tion directly, &c. To make all plain, these points are to be 
handled. First, what is meant by the foundation. Secondly, 
what it is to deny the foundation directly. Thirdly, whether the 
elect may be so deceived, that they may come to this, to deny the 
foundation directly. Fourthly, whether the Galatians did directly 
deny it. Fifthly, whether the church of Rome, by joining works 
^ith Christ in the matter of salvation, do directly deny it.'' 

I. To the first I answer : ^* The foundation is, that which Peter, 
Nathaniel, and the Samaritans confessed ; and that which the apo- 
stles expressly affirm. Acts iv. * There b none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.' It is, in 
fine, this, salvation is by Christ only. This word on/y, what doth 
it exclude 1 As when we say, this judge shall onfy determine this 
matter : this onli^ doth not exclude all other things, besides the 
person of the judge ; as necessary witnesses, the equity of the 
cause, &c. but all persons : and not all persons from being pre. 
sent, but from determining the cause. So when we say, salvation 
cnfy is by Christ, we do not exclude all other things. For then 
how could we say, that faith were necessary 1 We exclude there- 
fore, not those means whereby the benefits of Christ are applied to 
us ; but all other persons, for working any thing for our redemption." 

II. To the second point : ** We arc said to deny the founda- 
tion directly, when plainly and expressly we deny, that Christ only 
doth save. By consequence we deny the foundation, when any 
such thing is defended whereby it maybe inferred, that Christ doth 
not only save." 

III. To the third : ** The elect of God cannot so err, that they 
should deny directly the foundation. For that Christ doth keep 
them from that extremity. And there is no salvation to such as 
deny the foundation directly. Therefore it is said, that they shall 
worship the beast, whose names are not found in the book of life. 
Antichrist may prevail much against them [viz. the elect], and 
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fbey may reoeire title si^ of fhe beast in tbe same degree, but not 
so that they sboald directly deny the foundation.'' 

IV. To the fourth : ** Albeit tbe Galatians feU into error, yet 
not so that they lost salvation. If they had died before they bad 
known the doctrine of Paul, being before deceiTed by those that 
tbey thought did teach the truth : what I do you think, should 
they have been damned 1 This we are taught, that such errors at 
are damning shall not take hold but on those that love not the 
truth. The Galatians bad embraced the truth : and for it had 
suffered many things, &c. There came among them seducers, that 
required circumcision. They being moved with a religious fear^ 
bought it to be the word of God, that they should be circumcised. 
The best of them might be brought into that opinion ; and dying 
before they could be otherwise instructed, they may not for that 
be excluded from salvation. Circumcision being joined with Christ; 
doth only by consequence overthrow the foundation. To hold 
the foundation with an additament is not to deny the foundation ; 
unless the additament be a privative. He is a just man, therefora 
a man : but this foUowetb not ; he is a dead man, therefore he is a 
man* In the 15th chapter of the Acts they are called credetUes 
[U e. such as believed], that taught the necessity of circumcision. 
That name could not have been given unto them, if directly they 
bad denied the foundation. That which the apostle doth urge 
against the Galatians, in respect of circumcision, may be urged 
against tbe Lutherans, in respect of their consubstantiation. But 
they do not directly deny the foundation. So neither did the Ga« 
latians directly deny it." 

V. Lastly : " Whether doth the church of Rome directly deny 
the foundation, by joining Christ and works. There is a difference 
between the papists and the Galatians : for circumcision, which 
tbe Galatians joined with Christ, was forbidden, and taken away 
by Christ. But works are commanded, which the church of Rome 
doth join with Christ. So that thereis greater repugnancy to join 
circumcision with Christ, than to join works with him. But let them 
be equal. As the Galatians only by consequent denied the found*i 
ation, so do the papists, Zanchy, Calvin, Momay ; I need not go 
so far as some of these. But this I think, if the pope, or any of the 
cardinals, should fcnrsake all other their corruptions, and yield up 
their souls, holding the foundation again but by a slender thread, 
and did but as it were touch the hem of Christ's garment, being that 
which the church of Rome doth in this point of doctrine, they may 
obtain mercy. For they have to deal with God, who is no cap* 
tious sophister, and will not examine them in quiddities, but accept 
them, if they plainly bold the foundation. 

^* This error is my only comfort as touching the salvation of our 
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fathersf : I follow Mr. Mart^. I know ign&rantia nan excusat in 

totOf but, in tanto. It maketh not a fault to be no fault, but that 

which 18 a fault to be a less one." 
rhe Aroh- At length, thus did the Archbishop of Canterbury discreetly and 
nihop'fl warily correct and moderate these articles between them both. 
hoSTOTi" I. Papists, living and dying papists, may notwithstanding be 
rorenies. gaved. The reason ; ignorance excused them. As the apostle al; 

legeth, 1 Tim. i. 13. " I obtamed mercy, because I did it igno- 

rantly.'' 

The Archbishop's judgment 

Not papists, but our fathers. Nor they all, but many of them. 
Nor living and dying papists, but living in popish superstitions. 
Nor simply might, but might by the mercy of God be saved. Ig- 
norance did not excuse the fault, to make it no fault : but the less 
their fault was, in respect of ignorance, the more hope we have, 
that God was merciful to them. 

II. Papists hold the foundation of faith : so that they may be 
saved, notwithstanding their opinion of merit. 

Archbishop* And papists overthrow the foundation of faith, 
both by their doctrine of merit, and otherwise many ways. So 
that if they have, as their errors deserve, I do not see how they 
should be saved. 

III. General repentance may serve to their salvation, though 
they confess not their error of merit. 

Archbishop. General repentance will not serve any but the 
faithful man. Nor him, for any sin, but for such things only as 
he doth not mark, nor know to be sin. 

IV. The church of Rome is within the new covenant. 
Archbishop. The church of Rome is not as the assemblies of 

Turks, Jews, and Painims. 

V. The Galatians joining the law with Christ might have been 
saved, before they received the Epistle. 

Archbishop. Of the Galatians, before they were told of their er- 
ror^ what letteth us to think, as of our iBeithers, before the church 
of Rome was admonished of her defection from the truth 1 

And this also may be worthy of noting, that these exceptions of 
Mr. Travers, against Mr. Hooker, were the cause of his transcrib- 
ing several of his sermons, which we now see printed with his books; 
of his Answer to Mr. Travers's Supplication : and of his most learn- 
ed and useful Discourse of Justification of Faith and Works; and 
by their transcription, they fell into the hands of others, that have 
preserved them from being lost, as too many of his other matchless 
writings have been ; and from these I have gathered many observ- 
ations in this discourse of his life. 
• After the publication of his Answer to the Petition of Mr. Tra- 
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vers, Mr. Hooker grew daily iot'o greater repute wilti the most 
learned and wise of the nation ; hut it had a contrary effect in 
very many of the Temple that were zealous for Mr. Travers, and 
for his church-discipline ; insomuch, that though Mr. Travers left 
the place, yet the seeds of discontent could not be rooted out of 
that society, by the great reason, and as great meekness of this 
humble man : for though the chie£benchers gave him much rever- 
ence and encouragement, yet he there met with many neglects and 
oppositions by those of Mr. Travers's judgment ; insomuch that it 
turned to his extreme grief; and that he might unbeguile and win 
them, he designed to write a .deliberate and sober treatise on the 
church's power to make canons for the use of ceremonies, and by 
law to impose an obedience to them, as upon her children ; and 
this he proposed to do in eight books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity ; intending therein to shew such arguments as should force 
an assent from ail men, if reason delivered in sweet language, and 
void of any provocation, were able to do it : and that he might pre- 
vent all prejudice, he wrote before it a large preface or epistle to 
the dissenting brethren, wherein there were such bowels of love, and 
such a commixture of that love with reason, as was never exceeded 
but in holy writ ; and particularly by that of St. Paul to his dear 
brother and fellow- labourer Philemon : than which none was ever 
more like this epistle of Mr. Hooker's. So that his dear friend and 
companion in his studies. Dr. Spencer, might, after his death, 
justly say, *' What admirable height of learning, and depth of judg. 
ment, dwelt in the lowly mind of this truly humble man ; great in 
all wise men^s eyes except his own ; with what gravity and ro^esty 
of speech his tongue and pen uttered heavenly mysteries: whose 
eyes, in the humility of his heart, were always cast down to the 
ground : how all things that proceeded from him were breathed as 
from the spirit of love; as if he, like the bird of the Holy Ghost, 
the dove, had wanted gall : let those that knew him not in his per- 
son^ judge by these living images of his soul, his writings." 

The foundation of these books was laid in the Temple ; but he 
found it no fit place to finish what he had there designed ; and 
therefore solicited the Archbishop for a remove, to whom he spake 
to this purpose, ^* My Lord, when I lost the freedom of my cell, 
which was my college ; yet, I found some degree of it in my quiet 
country parsonage : but I am weary of the noise and oppositions of 
this place, and indeed God and nature did not intend me for con- 
tentions, but for study and quietness. And, my Lord, my particular 
contests here with Mr. Travers have proved the more unpleasant to 
me, because I believe him to be a good man : and that belief hath 
occasioned me to examine mine own conscience concerning his 
opinions ; and, to satisfy that, Lhave consulted the Holy Scripture^ 
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and other laws, both homan and Divine^ whether tlie consGienee of 
him» and others of his judgment, ooght to be so far complied with 
by us, as to alter our frame of church-government, our manner of 
God's worship, our praising and praying to him, and our estab- 
lished ceremonies, as often as their tender consciences shall require 
us. And, in this examination, I have not only satisfied myself, but 
have begun a treatise, in which I intend the satisfaction of others, 
by a demonstration of the reasonableness of our laws of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity; and therein laid a hopeful foundation for the church's 
peace; and so as not to provoke your adversary Mr. Cartwright, 
nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine (but not mine enemyX 
God knows this to be my meaning. To which end, I have searched 
many books, and spent many thoughtful hours; and I hope, 
not in vain ; for I write to reasonable men. But, my Lord, I shall 
never be able to finish what I have begun, unless I be removed into 
some quiet country parsonage, where I may see God's blessings 
spring out of my mother earth, and eat mine own bread in peace 
and privacy. A place where I may, without disturbance, medi- 
tate my approaching mortality, and that great account, which aH 
flesh must at the last great day give to the God of all spirits. 

This is my design ; and, as these are the desires of my heart, 
so they shall, by God's assistance, be the constant endeavours of 
the uncertain remainder of my life. And therefore if your Grace 
can think me and my poor labours worthy such a favour, let me 
beg it, that I may perfect what I have begun, which is a blessing 
I cannot hope for in this place.'' 

About the time of this request to the Bishop, the parsonage or 
rectory of Boscum, in the diocess of Sarum, and six miles from that 
city, became void. The Bishop of Sarum is patron of it : but in 
the vacancy of that see (which was three years betwixt the death 
of Bishop Pierce and Bishop Caldwell's admission into it), the dis- 
posal of (hat, and all benefices belonging to it, during the time of 
(his said vacancy, came to be disposed of by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ;. and he presented Richard Hooker to it in the year 
1591. And Richard Hooker was also in this said year instituted 
(July 17) to be a minor prebend of Salisbury, the corps to it 
being Nether-Havin, about ten miles from that city; which 
prebend was of no great value, but intended chiefly to make him 
capable of a better preferment in that church. In this Boscum he 
continued till he had finished four of his eight proposed books of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and these were entered into the 
register-book in Stationers'-hall, the 9th of March 1&92, but not 
printed till the year 1594, and then with the beforementioned large 
and affectionate preface, which he directs to them that seek (as they 
term it) the reformation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical in 
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the Cborch of England ; of which books I shall yet say nothing 
more, 'font that he continued his laborious diligence to finish the 
remaining foor during his life (of all which more properly here- 
after) ; but at Poscum he finished and published but oidy the first 
four, being then in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

He left fioscum in the year 1595, by a surrender of it into the 
hands of Bishop Caldwell, and he presented Benjamin Rnssel, who 
wasinstituted into it the29d of June in the same year. 

The parsonage of Bishop's-Bome in Kent, three miles from 
Canterbury, is in that Archbishop's gift ; but in the latter end of 
the year lM4y Dr. William Redman, the rector of it, was made 
bishop of Norwich ; by which means the power of presenting to it 
was|»ro ea tdce in the Queen ; and she presented Richard Hooker, 
whom she loved well, to this good living of Borne, the 7th of July, 
1505, in which living he continued till his death, without aLy ad- 
dition of dignity or profit. 

And now having brought our Richard Hooker from his birth- 
place to this where he found a grave, I shall only give some ac- 
count of his books, and of his behaviour in this parsonage of Borne, 
and then give a rest both to myself and my reader. 

His first four books and large epistle have been declared to be 
printed at hb being at Boscum, tinno 1594. Next, I am to tell, 
that at the end of these four books, there is printed this advertise, 
ment to the reader : *' I have for some causes thought it at this 
time more fit to let go these first four books by themselves, than 
to stay both them and the rest, till the whole might together be 
published; Such generalities of the cause in question as are here 
handled, it will be perhaps not amiss to consider apart, by way of 
introduction onto the books that are to follow concerning particu. 
lars ; in the meati time the reader is requested to mend the printer's 
errors, as noted underneath.'' 

And 1 am next to declare, that his fifth book (which is larger than 
his first four) was first also printed by itself, anno 1597, and dedi- 
cated to his patron (for till then he chose none) the Archbishop. 
These books were read with an admiration of their excellency in 
this, and their just fiime spread itself into foreign nations. And I 
have beeti told, more than forty years past, that Cardinal Allen, or 
learned Dr. Stapleton (both Englishmen, and in Italy when Mr. 
Hooker's four books were first printed), meeting with this general 
fame of them, were desirous to read an author, that both the re- 
formed, and the learned of their own church did so much magnify ; 
and therefore caused them to be sent for : and after reading them, 
boasted Uk the Pope (which then was Clement the £ightb), " that 
though be had lately said he never met with an English book whose 
writer deserved the name of an. author ; yet there now appeared ^ 
VOL. I. £ 
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wobder to tbent, and it would be so to his Holiaess, if it were id 
Latin ; for a poor obscure English priest had writ four such books 
of Laws and Churcfa-Polity, and in a style that expressed so graTe 
and such humble majesty, with clear demonstration of reason, that 
in all their readings they had not met with any that exceeded him ;" 
and this begot in the Pope an earnest desire that Dr. Stapleton 
should bring the said four books, and, looking on the English, read 
a part of them to him in Latin, which Dr. Stapleton did, to the end 
of the first book : at the conclusion of which, the Pope spake to 
this purpose ; ^* There is no learning that this man hath not searched 
into, nothing too hard for his understanding : this man, indeed, 
deserves the name of an author : his books will get reverence by 
age, for there is in them such seeds of eternity, that if the rest be 
like this, they shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning." 
Nor was this high, the only testimony and commendations given 
to his books ; for at the first coming of King James into this king- 
dom, he inquired of the Archbishop Whitgift for his friend Mr. 
Hooker, that writ the books of Church-Polity ; to which the answer 
was, that he died a year before Queen Elizabeth, who received the 
sad news of his death with very much sorrow : to which the King 
replied, " And I receive it with no less, that I shall want the desired 
happiness of seeing and discoursing with that man, from whose 
books I have received such satisfaction : indeed, my Lord, I have 
received more satisfaction in reading a leaf, or paragraph, in Mr. 
Hooker, though it were but about the fashion of churches, or 
church-music, or the like, but especially of the sacraments, than I 
have had in the reading particular large treatises written but of one 
of those subjects by others, though very learned men ; and, I ob« 
serve, there is in Mr. Hooker no affected language ; but a grave^ 
comprehensive, clear manifestation of reason; and that backed with 
the authority of the Scripture, the fathers, and schoolmen, and with 
all law both sacred and civil. And, though many others write well, 
yet in the next age they will be forgotten; but doubtless there is in 
every page of Mr. Hooker's book, the picture of a Divine soiil, such 
pictures of truth and reason, and drawn in so sacred colours, tluit 
they shall never fade, but give an immortal memory to the author." 
And it is so truly true, that the King thought what lie spake; that, as 
the most learned of the nation have, and still do mention Mr. Hooker 
with reverence; so he also did never mention him but with the efHthet 
c^ learned, or judicious, or reverend, or venerable Mr. Hooker* 

Nor did his son, our late King Charles the First, ever mention him 
but with the same reverence, enjoining his son, now our gracioa» 
King, to be studious in Mr. Hooker's books. And our learned an- 
tiquary, Mr. Camden,* mentioning the death, the modesty, and 

» In his Aontls of Blis, 1599. 
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Other virtues of Mr. Hooker, and magnify ing bis books, wiabec^'^ that 
for the honour of this, and benefit of other nations, they were turned 
into the uniTersal language." Which work, though undertaken 
by many, yet they have been weary and forsaken it; but the reader 
may now expect it, having been long since begun, and lately finished^ 
by the happy pen of Dr. Earl, now lord bishop of Salisbury, of whom 
i may justly say (and let it not offend him, because it is such a 
truth as ought not to be concealed from posterity, or those that now 
live and yet know him not), that since Mr. Hooker died, none have 
lived whom God hath blessed with more innocent wisdom, more sane* 
ttfied learning, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper : so 
that this excellent person seems to be only like himself, and our ve- 
nerable Richard Hooker ; and only fit to make the learned <^ all 
nations happy, in knowing what hath been too long confined to the 
language of our little island. 

There might be many more and just occasions taken to speak of 
his books, which none ever did or can commend too much ; but I 
decline them, and hasten to an account of his Christian behaviour 
and death at Borne ; in which place he continued his customary 
rules of mortification and self-denial ; was much in fasting, frequent 
in meditation and prayers, enjoying those blessed returns, which 
only men of strict lives feel and know ; and of which men of loose 
and godless lives cannot be made sensible ; for spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. 

At his entrance into this place, lys firiendship was much sought for 
by Dr. Hadrian Saravia, then one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, 
a German by birth, and sometimes a pastor both in Flanders and 
Holland, where he had studied and well considered the controvert- 
ed points concerning episcopacy and sacrilege, aod in England had 
a just occasion to declare his judgment concerning both, unto his 
brethren ministers of the Low Countries, which was excepted against 
by Theodore Beza and others; against whose exceptions be re- 
joined, and thereby became the happy author of many learned tracts 
writ in Latin, especially of three ; one of the Degrees of Ministers, 
and of the Bishops' superiority above the Presbytery ; a second 
against Sacrilege ; and a third of Christian Obedience to Princes ; 
the last being occasioned by Gretzerus the Jesuit. And it is ob- 
servable, that when, in a time of church* tumults, Beza gave his rea- 
sons to the Chancellor of Scotland for the abrogation of episcopacy 
in that nation, partly by letters, and more fully in a treatise of a 
threefold Episcopacy (which he calls Divine, Human, and Satanical), 
this Dr. Saravia had, by the help of Bishop Whitgift, made such an 
early discovery of their intentions,. that he had almost as soon an- 
swered that treatise as it became public ; and therein discovered 
bow Baza's opinion did contradict that of Calvin's and his adherents ; 

£2 
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leaving them to interfere with themselves in point of episcopa<^y« 
But of these tracts it will not concern me to say more, than that 
they were most of them dedicated to his and the church of Eng-* 
land's watchful patron, John Whitgift, the archbishop ; and printed 
about the year in which Mr. Hooker also appeared first to the worlds 
in the publication of his four books of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

This friendship being sought for by this learned Doctor, you may 
believe was not denied by Mr. Hooker, who was by fortune so like 
him as to be engaged against Mr. Travers, Mr. Cartwright, and 
others of their judgment, in a controversy too like Dr. Saravia's ; 
so that in this year of 1595, and in this place of Bishop's-Borne, these 
two excellent persons began a holy friendship, increasing daily to so 
high and mutual affections, that their two wills seemed to be but 
one and the same ; and designs both for the glory of God, and peace 
of the church ; still assisting and improving each other's virtues,, 
and the desired comforts of a peaceable piety ; which I have will* 
iugly mentioned, because it gives a foundation to some things that 
follow. 

This parsonage of Borne is from Canterbury three miles, and near 
to the common road that leads from that city to Dover ; in which 
parsonage Mr. Hooker had not been twelve months, but his booksy 
and the innoceAcy and sanctity of his life, became so remarkable, 
that many turned put of the road,and others (scholars especially) went 
purposely to see the man, whose life and learning were so much ad- 
mired ! and alas, as our Saviour s%id of St. John the Baptist, ** What 
went they out to see ! a man clothed in purple and fine linen T' No, 
indeed ; but an- obscure harmless man ; a man in poor clothes, his 
loins usually girt in a coarse gown or canonical coat ; of a mean sta* 
ture, and stooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts of his soul : 
his body worn out, not with age, but study and holy mortifications ; 
his face full of heat-pimples, begot by his inactivity and sedentary 
life. And to this true character of his person, let me add this of his 
disposition and behaviour : God and nature blessed him with so 
blessed a bashfulness, that as in his younger days his pupils might 
easily look him out of countenance ; so neither then, nor in his age, 
did he ever willingly look any man in the face ; and was of so mild 
and humble a nature, that his poor parish-clerk and he did never 
talk but with both their hats on, or both off, at the same time ; 
and to this may be added, that though he was not purblind, yet he 
was short or weak-sighted ; and where he fixed his eyes at the be- 
ginning of his sermon, there they continued till it was ended ; and 
the reader has a liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim sight 
were some of the reasons why he trusted Mrs. Churchman to choose 
a wife for him. 
This parish-clerk lived till the third or fourth year of the late 
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l^ong parliament ; betwixt which time and Mr. Hooker^s deaths there 
bad come many to see the place of his burial, and the monument 
dedicated to his memory by Sir William Cooper (who still lives) ; and 
the poor clerk had many rewards for shewing Mr. Hooker's grave- 
place, and his said monument, and did always hear Mr. Hooker 
mentioned with commendations and reverence ; to all which he 
added his own knowledge and observations of his humility and holi- 
ness: in all which discourses, the poor man was still more confirmed 
in his opinion of Mr. Hooker's virtues and learning : but it so fell 
out, that about the said third or fourth year of the long parliament, 
the present parson of Borne was sequestered (you may guess why), 
and aGenevian minister put into his good living. This, and' other 
like sequestrations, made the clerk express himself in a wonder, and 
say, *' They had sequestered so many good men, that he doubted if 
his good master Mr. Hooker had lived till now, they would have 
sequestered him too.'' 

It was not long before this intruding minister had made a party in 
and about the said parish, that were desirous to receive the sacrament 
as in Geneva : to which end, the day was appointed for a select 
company, and forms and stools set about the altar or communion- 
table for them to sit and eat and drink ; but when they went about 
this work, there was a want of some joint-stools, which the minister 
sent the clerk to fetch, and then to fetch cushions. When the clerk 
saw them begin to sit down, he began to wonder ; but the minister 
bade him ^^ cease wondering, and lock the church-door:" to whom he 
replied, ** Pray take you the keys, and lock me out : I will never 
come more into this church; for all men will say my Master Hooker 
was a good man, and a good scholar ; and I am sure it was not used 
to be thus in his days :" and report says, the old man went presently 
home and died ; I do not say died immediately, but within a few 
days after. 

But let us leave this grateful clerk in his quiet grave, and return to HIm holy 
Mr. Hooker himself, continuing our observations of his Christian ^®'*f'^'*5" "^ 
behaviour in this place, where he gave a holy valediction to all the Borne, 
pleasures and allurements of earth ; possessing bis soul in a virtuous 
quietness, which he maintained by constant study, prayers, and 
meditations ; his use was to preach once every Sunday, and he or 
his curate to catechise after the second lesson in the evening prayer ; 
his sermons were neither long nor earnest, but uttered with a grave 
zeal, and an humble voice : his eyes always fixed on one place, to 
prevent his imagination from wandering ; insomuch that he seemed 
to study as iie spake ; the design of his sermons (as indeed of all 
his discourses) was to shevir reasons for what he spake ; and with 
these reasons such a kind of rhetoric, as did rather convince and 
persuade, than frighten men into piety. Studying not so mqoictL fot . 
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matter (uvUch he never wanted), as for apt itlttstrations to mfbrm 
and teach his Unlearned hearers by familiar examples, and then make 
them better by convincing applications ; never labouring by hard 
words, and then by needless distinctions and subdistinctions to 
amuse his hearers, and get glory to himself; but glory only to God. 
Which intention he would often say *' was as discernible in a 
preacher, as an artificial from a natural beauty." 

He never failed the Sunday before every Ember-week to give no- 
tice of it to his parishioners, persuading them both to fast, and 
then to double their devotions for a learned and pious clergy, bnt 
especially for the last ; saying often, " That the life of a pious cler^ 
gyman was visible rhetoric, and so convincing, that the most godless 
men (though they would not deny themselves the enjoyment of their 
present lusts) did yet secretly wish themselves like those of the strict- 
est lives/' And to what he persuaded others, he added his own ex* 
ample of fasting and prayer ; and did usually every Ember-week take 
horn the parish-clerk the key of the church-door, into which place 
he retired every day, and locked himself up for many hours ; and 
did the like most Fridays, and other days of fasting. 
• He would by no means omit the customary time of procession, 
persuading all, both rich and poor, if they desired the preservation 
of love, and their parish rights and liberties, to accompany him in 
his perambulation ; and most did so : in which perambulation, he 
would usually express more pleasant discourse than at other times, 
and would then always drop some loving and i^cetious observations 
to be remembered against the next year, especially by the boys and 
young people ; still inclining them, andall his present parishioners, to 
meekness and mutual kindnesses and love ; because " love thinks not 
evil, but covers a multitude of infirmities." 

He was diligent to inquire who of his parish were sick, or any 
way distressed, and would often visit them unsent for ; supposing 
that the fittest time to discover those errors, to which health and 
prosperity had blinded them. And having by pious reasons and 
prayers moulded them into holy resolutions for the time to come, 
he would incline them to confession, and bewailing their sins, with 
purpose to forsake them, and then, to receive the communion, both 
as a strengthening of those holy resolutions ; and as a seal betwixt 
God and them of his mercies to their souls, in case that present 
sickness did put a period to their lives. 

And as he was thus watchful and charitable to the sick, so he 
was as diligent to prevent law-suits, still urging his parishioners and 
neighbours to bear with each other's infirmities, and^ive in love, 
because (as St. John says) " He that lives in love, lives in God, 
for God is love." And to maintain this holy fire of love, con- 
stantly learning on the altar of a pur« heart, his advice was, ta 
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watch and pray, and always keep themielvei fit to receive the com- 
■ninion, and then to receive it often : for it was both a confirm- 
ing and a strengthening of their graces. This was his advice ; 
and at his entrance or departure out of any house, he would usually 
speak to the whole family, and bless them by name, insomuch, 
that as he seemed in his youth to be taught of God, so he seemed 
in this place to teach his precepts, as Enoch did, by walking with 
him in all holiness and humility; making each day a step towards 
a blessed eternity. And though in this weak and declining age of 
the world, such examples are become barren, and almost incredi- 
ble; yet let his memory be blessed with this true recordation, 
because he that praises Richard Hooker, praises God, who hath 
given such gifts to men ; and let this humble and afiectionate re- 
lation of him become such a pattern, as may invite posterity to 
imitate his virtues. 

This was his constant behaviour at Borne ; thus, as Enoch,' so Charged 
he walked with God ; thus did he tread in the footsteps of primi- ^ai : and hii 
tive piety ; and yet, as that great example of meekness and purity, inoooeoej 
even our blessed Jesus, was not free from false accusations, no <^**'^* 
more was this disciple of his, this most bumble, most innocent, holy 
man. His was a slander parallel to that of chaste Susannah's 
by the wicked elders ; or that against St. Athanasius, as it is re- 
corded in his life (for that holy man had heretical enemies), and 
which this age calls trepanning. The particulars need not a repe- 
tition ; and that it was false, needs no other testimony than the public 
punishment of his accusers, and their open confession of his iuno- 
cency. It was said, that the accusation was contrived by a dis- 
senting brother, one that endured not church-ceremonies, hating 
him for his book's sake, which he was not able to answer ; and his 
name hath been told me : but I have not so much confidence in 
the relation^ as to make my pen fix a scandal on him to posterity ; 
I shall rather leave it doubtful till the great day of revelation. But 
this is certain, that he lay under the great charge, and the anxiety 
of this accusation, and kept it secret to himself for many months : 
and, being a helpless man, had lain longer under this heavy burden, 
but that the Protector of the innocent gave such an apcidental 
occasion as forced him to make it known to his two dear friends, 
Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, who were so sensible of their 
tutor's sufferings, that they gave themselves no rest, till by their 
disquisitions and diligence they had found out the fraud, and 
brought him the welcome news, that his accusers did confess they 
had wronged him, and begged his pardon : to which the good man's 
reply was to thb purpose, << The Lord forgive them ;"and, "The Lord 
bless you for this comfortable news. Now I have a just occasion 
to say with Solomon, ' Friends are born for the dayrof adversityC 
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and such you have proved to me ; and to my God I say^ as did the 
mother of St. John Baptist^ 'Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in 
the day wherein he looked upon me, to take away my reproach 
among men/ And, O my God, neither my life, nor my reputation, 
is safe in mine own keeping, but in thine, who didst take care of 
me^ when I yet hanged on my mother's breast. Blessed are they 
that put their trust in thee, O Lord ; for when false witnesses were 
risen up against me ; when shame was ready to cover my face ; 
when I was bowed down with a horrible dread, and went mourn- 
ing all the day long; when my nights were restless, and my sleeps 
broken with a fear worse than death ; when my soul thirsted for 
a deliverance, as the hart panteth after the rivers of waters ; then 
thou. Lord, didst hear my complaints, pity my condition, and art 
now become my deliverer ; and as long as I live I will hold up my 
hands in this manner, and magnify thy mercies, who didst not give 
me over as a prey to mine enemies. O blessed are they that put 
their trust in thee ; and no prosperity shall make me forget those 
days of sorrows, or to perform those vows that I have made to thee 
in the days of my fears and affliction ; for with such sacrifices thoo, 

God, art well pleased ; and I will pay them." 

Thus did the joy and gratitude of this good man's heart break 
forth ; and it is observable, that as the invitation to this slander 
was his meek behaviour and dove-like simplicity, for which he was 
remarkable ; so bis Christian charity ought to be imitated. For, 
though the spirit of revenge is so {)leasing to mankind, that it is 
never conquered but by a supernatural grace, being indeed so 
deeply rooted in human nature, that to prevent the excesses of it 
(for men would not know moderation) Almighty God allows not 
any degree of it to any man, but says, ''Vengeance is minef' and 
though this be said by God himself, yet this revenge is so pleasing, 
that man is hardly persuaded to submit the maniage of it to the 
time, and justice, and wisdom, of his Creator, but would hasten to 
be his own executioner of it. And yet, nevertheless, if any man 
ever did wholly decline, and leave this pleasing passion to the time 
and measure of God alone, it was this Richard Hooker, of whom 

1 write : for when his slanderers were to suffer, be laboured to pro- 
cure their pardon : and when that was denied him, his reply was, 
''That however he would fast and pray, that God would give them 
repentance and patience to undergo their punishment. And his 
prayers were so far returned into bis own bosom, that the first was 
granted, if we may believe a penitent behaviour and an open c(mi« 
fession. And it is observable, that after this time he would often 
say to Dr. Saravia, " O with what quietness did I enjoy my soul^ 
after I was free from the fears of my slander ! and how much more 
after a conflict and victory over my desires of revenge T 
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In the year 1600, and of his age forty-iix, he fell into a long and Hiitickneti 
sharp sickness, occasioned hy a cold taken in his passage betwixt 
London and Gravesend, from the malignity of which he was never 
recovered ; for, till his death, he was not free from tholightfol days 
and restless nights ; but a submission to His will that* makes the 
sick man's bed easy, by giving rest to his soul, made his very Ian*, 
guishment comfortable : and yet all this time he was solicitous in 
his study, and said often to Dr. Saravia (who saw him daily, and 
was the chief comfort of his life), '* That he did not beg a long life 
of God for any other reason, but to live to finish his three remain- 
ing books of Polity ; and then, Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace ;'' which was his usual expression. And God heard his 
prayers, though he denied the world the benefit of them as com- 
{deted by himself; and i|||| thought he hastened his own death by 
hastening to give life to his books. But thb is certain, that the 
nearer he was to his death, the more he grew in humility, in holy 
thoughts and resolutions. 

About a month before his death, this good man, that never knew, 
or at least never considered, the pleasures of the palate, became first 
to lose his appetite, then to have an averse ues? to all food, inso« 
much, that he seemed to live some intermitted weeks by the smell 
of meat only,' and yet still studied and writ. And now his guardian 
angel seemed to foretell him, that his years were passed away 
as a shadow, bidding him prepare to follow the generation of his 
fathers, for the day of his dissolution drew near ; for which hb 
vigorous soul appeared to thirst. 

In this time of his sickness, and not many days before his death, 
hb house wa9 robbed ; of which he having notice, his question was, 
*^ Are my book^ and written papers safe T and being answered, 
that they were, his reply was, *' Then it matters not, for no other loss 
can trouble me." 

About one day before his death. Dr. Saravia, who knew the very 
Jiecrets of his soul (for they were supposed to be confessors to each 
other), came to him, and after a conference of the benefit, the ne- 
cessity, and safety, of the church's absolution, it was resolved the 
Doctor should give him both that and the sacrament the day fol- 
lowing. To which end the Doctor came, and after a short retirement 
and privacy, they returned to the company ; and then the Doctor 
gave him and some of those friends that were with him, the blessed 
sacrament of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus. Which being 
performed, the Doctor thought he saw a reverend gaiety and joy in 
his face ; but it lasted not long ; for his bodily infirmities did re- 
turn suddenly, and became more vjsible; insomuch, that the Doc- 
tor apprehended death ready to seize him : yet, after some amend- 
ment, left him at night, with a promise to return early the da^ C(A» 
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lowmg : which he didy and then found him better in appearance, 
deep in contemplation, and not inclinable to discourse ; which gave 
the Doctor occasion to inquire his preent thoughts : to which he 
replied, '* That he was meditating the number and nature of angels^ 
and their blessed obedience and order, without which peace could 
not be in heaven ; and, oh ! that it might be so on earth !" After 
which virords, he said, " I have lived to see this world is made up of 
perturbations, and I have been long preparing to leave it, and gather- 
ing comfort for the dreadful hour of making my account with God, 
which I now apprehend to be near : and though I have by his grace 
loved him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, and bboured 
ip have a conscience void of offence to him, and to all men ; yet, if 
thou, O Lord, be extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can 
abide it ? And therefore, where I have^led. Lord, shew mercy to 
me : for I plead not my righteousness, but the forgiveness of my un- 
righteousness, for his merits, who died to purchase a pardon for 
penitent sinners* And since I owe thee a death. Lord, let it not be 
terrible, and then take thine own time ; I submit to it ! Let not 
mine, O Lord, but let thy will be done !" With which expression 
he fell into a dangerous slumber, dangerous as to his recovery ; yet 
recover he did, but it was to speak only these few words : ** Good 
Doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions; for I am at peace with 
all men, and he is at peace with me ; and from which blessed assur- 
ance I feel that inward joy, which this world can neither give nor 
take from me.'' More he would have spoken, but his spirits fruled 
him ; and after a short conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet 
iigh put a period to his last breath, and so he fell asleep. 

And here I draw his curtain, till with the most glorious company 
of the patriarchs and apostles, the most noble army of martyrs and 
confessors, thb most learned, most humble, holy man shall also 
awake to receive an eternal tranquillity, and with it a greater degree 
of glory than common Christians shall be made partakers of. In 
the mean time, Bless, O Lord, Lord bless his brethren, the clergy 
of this nation, with ardent desires, and effectual endeavours to at- 
tain, if not to his great learning, yet to his remarkable meekness, 
his godly simplicity, and his Christian moderation ; for these are 
praiseworthy ; these bring peace at the last ! And let the kbours of 
bis life, his most excellent writings, be blessed with what he de- 
signed when he undertook them : which was glery to thee, O God 
on high, peace in thy church, and good-will to mankind I 

Amen, Amen. 
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IlAViNG by a long and laborious search satisfied myself, and I 
bope my reader, by imparting to him the true relation of Mr. 
Hooker^s life : I am desirous also to acquaint him with some obser- 
▼ations that relate to it, and which could not properly fall to be 
spoken till after his death, of which my reader may expect a brief 
and true account in the following Appendix. 

And, first, it is not to be doubted but he died in the forty-se- 
▼enth, if not in the forty-sixth, year of his age; which I mention, be- 
cause many have believed him to be more aged; bat I have so exa- 
mined it as to be confident I mistake not; and for the year of hb death, 
Mr. Camden, who, in his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 1589, men- 
tions him with a high commendation of his life and learning, declares 
him to die in the year 1599 ; and yet in that inscription of his mo- 
nament set up at the charge of Sir William Cooper in Borne-church, 
mrhere Mr. Hooker was buried, his death is said to be anno 1603, but 
doubtless both mistaken ; for I have it attested under the hand of 
William Somner, the Archbishop's register for the province of Can- 
terbury, that Richard Hooker's will bears date October the 26th, 
in anno 1600, and that it was proved the 3d of December follow- 
ing. And this attested also, that at his death he left four daugh- 
ters, Alice, Cicily, Jane, and Margaret ; that he gave to each of 
them a hundred pounds ; that he left Joan his wife his sole execu- 
trix ; and that by his inventory his estate (a great part of it being 
in books) came to 1092/. 9^. 2d. which was much more than he 
thought himself worth ; and which was not got by his care, much 
less by the good housewifery of his wife, but saved by his trusty 
servant Thomas Lane, that was wiser than his master in getting 
money for him, and more frugal than his mistress in keeping it : of 
which will I shall say no more, but that his dear friend Thomas, 
the father of George Cranmer, of whom I have spoken, and shall 
have occasion to say more, was one of the witnesses to it. 

One of his eldest daughters was married to one Chalinor, some- 
time a schoolmaster in Chichester, and both dead long since. Mar- 
garet his youngest daughter was married unto EtekWl C\mV« '^^V' 
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•chelor in Divinity, and rector of St. Nicholas, in Harbledown, near 
Canterbury, who died about sixteen years past, and had a son £ze* 
kiel, now living, and in sacred orders, being at this time rector of 
IValdron in Sussex ; she left also a daughter, with both whom t 
have spoken not many months past, and find her to be a widow in a 
condition that wants not, but far from abounding ; and these two 
attested unto me, that Richard Hooker their grandfather had a 
sister, by name Elizabeth Harvey, that lived to the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty one years, and died in the month of September, 
1663. 

For his other two daughters I can learn little certainty, but have 
heard they both died before they were marriageable ; and for his 
wife, she was so unlike Jephthab's daughter, that she stayed not a 
comely time to bewail her widowhood ; nor hved long enough to re- 
pent her second marriage, for which doubtless she would have found 
cause, if there had been but four months betwixt Mr. Hooker's 
and her death. But she is dead, and let her other infirmities be 
buried with her. 

Thus much briefly for his age, the year of his death, his estate, 
his wife, and his children. I am next to speak of his books, con- 
cerning which I shall have a necessity of being longer, or shall nei- 
ther do right to myself or my reader, which is chiefly intended in 
this Appendix. 

I have declared in his life, that he proposed eight books, and 
that his first four were printed anno 1594, and his fifth book first 
printed, and alone, anno 1597, and that he lived to finish the re- 
maining three of the proposed eight ; but whether we have the last 
three as finished by himself, is a just and material question ; con- 
cerning which I do declare, that I have been told almost forty years 
past, by one that very well knew Mr. Hooker, and the affiaiirs of 
bis family, that about a month after the death of Mr. Hooker, Bishop 
Whitgift, then archbishop of Canterbury, sent one of his chaplains 
to inquire of Mrs. Hooker for the three remaining books of Polity, 
writ by her husband ; of which she would not, or could not, give 
apy af^ount: ^nd I have been told, that about three months after 
the Bishop procured her to be sent for to London, and then by his 
procuremept she was to be examined, by some of her Majesty's 
council, concerning the disposal of those books ; but by way of 
preparation for the next day's examination, the Bishop invited her 
to Lambeth ; and, after some friendly questions, she confessed to 
him, ^* that one Mr. Chark, and another minister that dwelt near 
Canterbury, came to her, and desired that they might go into her 
husband's study, and look upon some of his writings; and that 
tlyere they two burnt and tore many of them, assuring her that 
l}iey were writings not fit to be seen, and that she knew nathiti|[ 
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tflore concerning theni.'^ Her lodging was then in King-street, West- 
minster^ where she was found next morning dead in her bed, and 
her new< husband suspected and questioned for it; but was declared 
innocent of her death. 

And I declare also, that Dn John Spencer (mentioned in the 
Life of Mr. Hooker), who was of Mr. Hooker's college, and of his 
time there ; and betwixt whom there was so friendly a friendship^ 
that they continually advised together in all their studies, and par- 
ticularly in what concerned these books of Polity : this Dr. Spen- 
cer, the three first books being lost, had delivered into his hands 
(I think by Bishop Whitgift) the imperfect books, or first rough 
draughts of them, to be made as perfect as they might be, by him^ 
who both knew Mr. Hooker's hand-writing, and was best acquaint- 
ed with his intentions. A fair testimony of this may appear by an 
epistle first and usually printed before Mr. Hooker's five books 
(but omitted, I know not why, in the last impression of the eight 
printed together in anno 1662, in which the publishers seem to im- 
pose the three doubtful, as the undoubted books of Mr. Hooker), 
with these two letters J. S. at the end of the said epistle, which was 
meant for this John Spencer ; in which epistle the reader may find 
these very words, which may give some authority to what I have 
.here written* 

** And though Mr. Hooker hastened'his own death by hastening 
Id give life to his books, yet he held out with his eyes to behold 
these Benjamins, these sons of his right hand, though to him they 
proved Benonies, sons of pain and sorrow: but some evil-disposed 
minds, whether of malice or covetousness, or wicked blind zeal, it 
b uncertain, as soon as they were born, and their father dead, smo- 
thered them ; and, by conveying the perfect copies, left unto us 
nothing but the old, imperfect, mangled draughts dismembered into 
pieces : no favour, no grace, not the shadow of themselves, re- 
maining in them. Had the father lived to behold them thus defaced, 
be might rightly have named them Benonies, the sons of sorrow ; 
but being the learned will not suffer them to die and be buried, it 
is intended the world shall see them as they are : the learned will 
find in them some shadows of resemblances of their father's face. 
God grant, that as they were with their brethren dedicated to the 
church for messengers of peace ; so, in the strength of that little 
breath of life that remaineth in them, they may prosper in their 
work, and that, by satisfying the doubts of such as are willing to 
team, they may help to give an end to the calamities of these our 
civil wars! J.S." * 

And next the reader may note, that this epistle of Dr. Spencer's 
was writ and first printed within four years after the death of Mr. 
Hooker, in which time all diligent search had been made for the 
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perfect copies ; and then granted not recoverable, and therefore 
endeavoured to be completed out of Mr. Hooker's rough draughts, 
as is expressed by the said Dr. Spencer, since whose death it is now 
fifty years. 

And I do profess by the faith of a Christian, that Dr. Spencer's 
wife (who was my aunt, and sister to George Cranmer, of whom I 
have spoken) told me forty years since, in these, or in words to this 
purpose, *' that her husband had made up or finished Mr. Hooker's 
last three books ; and that upon her husband's death-bed, or in his 
last sickness, he gave them into her hand, with a charge they should 
not be seen by any man, but be by her delivered into the hands of 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, which was Dr, Abbot, or unto 
Dr. King, bishop of London ; and that she did as he enjoined her.'' 

I do conceive, that from Dr. Spencer's and no other copy, there 
have been divers transcripts, and were to be found in several places, 
as namely in Sir Thomas Bodley's library, in that of Dr. Andrews, 
late bishop of Winton, in the late Lord Conway's, in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's, and in the Bishop of Armagh's, and in many others, 
and most of these pretended to be the author's own hand, being 
much disagreeing, being indeed altered and diminished as men 
have thought fittest to make Mr. Hooker's judgment suit with their 
fancies, or give authority to their corrupt designs ; and for proof, 
of d part of this, take these following testimonies. 

Dr. Barnard, some time chaplain to Dr. Usher, late lord arch- 
bishop of Armagh, hath declared in a late book called Clavi Tra* 
bales, printed by Richard Hodgkinson, anno 1661, that in his 
search and examination of the said .Bishop's manuscripts, he there 
found the three written books, which were the supposed sixth, se- 
venth, and eighth, of Mr. Hooker's books of Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
and that in the said three books (now printed as Mr. Hooker's) 
there are so many omissions, that they amount to many paragraphs; 
and which cause many incoherences ; the omissions are by him set 
down at large in the said printed book, to which I refer the reader 
for the whole ; but think fit in this place to insert this following 
short part of them. 

** First, as there could be in natural bodies no motion of any things 
unless there were some first which moved all things, and continued 
onmoveable ; even so in politic societies there must be some nn-. 
punishable, or else no man shall suffer punishment ; for, sith punish- 
ments proceed always from superiors, to whom the administration 
of justice belongeth, which administration must have necessarily 
a fountain that deriveth it to all others, and receiveth not from 
any, because otherwise the course of justice should go infinitely in 
a circle, every superior having his superior without end, which can- 
not be ; therefore, a well-spdpg, it foUoweth, there is, a supreme 
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head of justice wfaereunto all are subject, but itself in subjection 
to none. Which kind of pre-eminency if some ought to have in a 
kingdom, who but the king shall have it ? Kings therefore, or no 
man, can have lawful power to judge* 

*^ If private men offend, there is the magistrate over them which 
judgeth ; if magistrates, they have their prince ; if princes, there 
is Heaven, a tribunal before which they shall appear : on earth 
they are not accountable to any." Here^ says the Doctor, it breaks 
off abruptly. 

And I have these words also attested under the hand of Mr. Fabian 
Philips, a man of note for his useful books. '* I will make oath if 
I shall be required, that Dr. Sanderson, the late bishop of Lincoln, 
did a little before his death affirm to me he had seen a manuscript, 
affirmed to him to be the hand-writing of Mr. Richard Hooker, in 
which there was no mention made of the King or supreme go- 
vernors being accountable to the people ; this I will make oath 
that that good man attested to me* 

** Fabian Philips." 

So that there appear to be both omissions and additions in the 
said lastithree printed books ; and this may probably be one reason 
why Dr. Sanderson, the said learned bishop (whose writings are so 
highly and justly valued), gave a strict charge near the time of his 
death, or in his last will, '' that nothing of his, which was not al« 
ready printed, should be printed aflter his death." 

It is well known how high a value our learned King James put 
upon the books writ by Mr. Hooker, as also that our late King 
Charles (the martyr for the church) valued them the second of all 
books, testified by his commending them to the reading of his son 
Charles, that now is our gracious king ; and you may suppose that 
Ihb Charles tbcF First was not a stranger to ^he pretended three 
books, becausi, in a discourse with the Lord Say, when the' said 
Lord required the King to grant the truth of his argument, because 
it was the judgment of Mr. Hooker (quoting him in one of the 
three written books), the King replied, ** they were not allowed to 
be Mr. Hooker's books ; but however he would allow them to be 
Mr. Hooker's, and consent to what his Lordship proposed to prove 
out of those doubtful books, if ho .would but consent to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Hooker in the other five, that were the undoubted 
books of Mr. Hooker." 

In this relation concerning these three doubtful books of Mr. 
Hooker's, my purpose was to inquire, then set down what I ob- 
served and know, which I have done, not as an engaged person, 
but indifferently ; and now leave ray reader to give sentence, for 
their legitimation, as to himself, but so as to leave others the same 
liberty of believing or disbelieving them to be Mr. Hooker's; and 
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it IB observable, that as Mr» Hooker advbed with Dr. Spcricet id 
the design and manage of these books, so also, and chiefly with 
his dear pupil George Cradmer (whose sister was the wife of Dr. 
Spencer), of which this following letter may be a testimony ; and 
doth also give authority to some things mentioned both in this Ap- 
pendix, and in the Life of Mn Hooker ; and is therefore added* 
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What posterity is likely to judge of these matters concerning 
church-discipline, we may the better conjecture, if we call to mind, 
what our own age, within few years, upon better experience, hath 
already judged concerning the same. It may be remembered, that 
at first the greatest part of the learned in the land were either eagerly 
affected, or favourably inclined that way. The books then written, 
^r the most part, savoured of the disciplinary style : it sounded 
every where in pulpits, and in common phrase of men's speech : 
the contrary part began to fear they had taken a wrong course ; 
many which impugned the discipline, yet so impugned it, not as not 
being the better form of government, out as not being so convenient 
for our state, in regard of dangerous innovations thereby like to 
grow ; one man alone ^ there was to speak of (whom let no suspi- 
cion of flattery deprive of his deserved commendation), who, in the 
defiance of the one part, and courage of the other, stood in the gap, 
and gave others respite to prepan^themselves to the defence, which 
by the sudden eagerness and violence of their adversaries had other- 
wise been prevented : wherein God hath made good unto him his 
own impress, Vindt quipatitur; for what contumelious indignities 
he hath at their hands sustained the world is witness, and what re- 
ward of honour above his adversaries God hath bestowed upon him» 
themselves (though nothing glad thereof) must needs confess. Now 
of late years the heat of men towards the discipline is greatly de*> 

a Jobo Whitgift, the archbishoiK 
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Gayed» their judgments begin to sway on the other side : the learn- 
ed have weighed it, and found it light ; wise men conceive some 
fear, lest it prove not only not the best kind of government, but the 
very bane and destruction of all government. The cause of this 
change in men's opinions may be drawn from the general nature of 
error, disguised and clothed with the name of truth ; which is 
mightily and violently to possess men at first, but afterwards, the 
weakness thereof being by time discovered, to lose that reputation 
which before it had gained. As by the outside of a house the 
passers-by are oftentimes deceived till they see the conveniency of 
the rooms within ; so, by the very name of discipline and reformation, 
men were drawn at first to cast a fancy towards it ; but now they 
have not contented themselves only to pass by and behold afer 
off the forefront of this reformed house ; they have entered in, 
even at the special request of master workmen and chief builders 
thereof they have perused the rooms, the lights, the conveni- 
ences ; they find them not answerable to that report which was 
made of them, nor to that opinion which upon report they had 
conceived ; so as now the discipline which at first triumphed over 
all, being unmasked, beginneth to droop and hang down her head 
this cause of change in opinion concerning the discipline is pro- 
per to the learned, or to such as by them have been instructed. 
Another cause there is more open, and more apparent to the view 
of all, namely, tlie course of practice, which the reformers have had 
with us from the beginning. The first degree was only some small 
difference about cap and surplice, but not such as either bred divi- 
sion in the church, or tended to the ruin of the government esta- 
blished. This was peaceable: the next degree more stirring. Admo- 
nitions were directed to the parliament in peremptory sort against 
4>ur whole form of regiment ; in defence of them, volumes were 
published in English, and in Latin : yet this was no more than writ- 
ing. Devices were set on foot to erect the practice of the disci- 
pline without authority ; yet herein some regard of modesty, some 
moderation was used. Behold, at length it brake forth into open 
outrage, first in writing by Martin, in whose kind of dealing these 
things may be observed : first, that whereas T* C. and others his 
great masters had always before set out the discipline as a queen, 
and as the daughter of God ; he contrariwise, to make her more ac- 
ceptable to the people, brought her forth as a vice upon the stage. 
2. This conceit of bis was grounded (as may be supposed) upon this 
rare polity, that seeing the discipline was by writing refuted, in 
parliament rejected, in secret corners hunted out and decried, it was 
imagined that by open railing (which to the vulgar is commonly 
most plausible) the state ecclesiastical might have been drawn into 
such contempt and hatred, as the overthrow thereof should ha^t, 
VOL. I. F 
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been most gratefiil to all men, and in manner desired of the common 
people. 8. It may be noted (and this I know myself to be true) how 
some of them, although they couM not for shame approve so lewd 
an action, yet were content to lay hold on it to the advancement of 
their cause, acknowledging therein the secret judgments of God 
against the bishops, and hoping that some good might be wrought 
thereby for his church, as indeed there was, though not according 
to their construction. For, 4. Contrary to their expectation that 
railing spirit did not only not forther, but extremely disgrace and 
prejudice the cause, when it was once perceived from how low de- 
grees of contradiction, at first, to what outrage of contumely and 
slander they were at length proceeded ; and were also likely farther 
to proceed. 

A farther degree of Outrage was in fact ; certain prophets » 
did arise, who deeming it not possible that God should suffer that 
to be undone, which they did so fiercely desire to have done, namely, 
that his holy saints, the favourers and fathers of the discipline, 
should be enlarged, and delivered from persecution ; and seeing no 
means of deliverance ordinary, were fain to persuade themselves 
that God must needs raise some extraordinary means ; and being 
persuaded of none so well as of themselves, they forthwith mustneeds 
be the instruments of this great work. Hereupon they framed unto 
themselves an assured hope, that, upon their preaching out of a 
pease.cart, all the multitude would have presently joined unto them, 
and in amazement of mind have asked them, Virifratres, quidfigt- 
nms? whereunto it is likely they would have returned an answer far 
unlike to that of St. Peter, *' Such and such are men unworthy to 
govern, pluck them down ; such and such are the dear children of 
God, let them be advanced." Of two of these men, it is meet to 
speak with all commiseration, yet so that others by their example 
may receive instruction, and withal some light may appear, what stir- 
ring affections the discipline is likely to inspire if it light upon apt 
and prepared minds. 

Now if any man doubt of what society they were, or if the re- 
formers disclaim them, pretending that by them they were condemned, 
let these points be considered. 1. Whose associates they were be- 
fore they entered into this frantic passion ? whose sermons did they 
frequent? whom did they admire ? 2. Even when they were enter- 
ing into it, whose advice did they require 1 And when they were in, 
whose approbation ? whom advertised they of their purpose ? whose 
assistance by prayers did they request ? But we deal injuriously 
with them to lay this to their charge : for they reproved and con- 
demned it. How 1 did they disclose it to the magistrate, that if 
might be suppressed ? or were they not rather content to stam 

* Hacket and Coppinger. 
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ak>of off, and see the end of it, and loath to quench the tpirit ? No 
doabt these mad practitioners were of their society, with whom be* 
fore, and in the practice of their madness, they had most affinity* 
Hereof read Dr* Bancroft's book.' 

A third inducement may be to dislike of the discipline, if we con- 
sidernot only how far the reformers themselves have proceeded, but 
what others upon their foundation have built Here come the 
Brovmists in the first rank, their lineal descendants, who have 
seised upon a number of strange opinions ; whereof although their 
ancestors the reformers were never actually possessed, yet by right 
and interest from them derived, the Brownists and Barrowists have 
taken possession of them ; for if the positions of the reformers be 
true, 1 cannot see how the main and general conclusions of Browo* 
ism should be false ; for upon these two points, as 1 conceive, 
they stand. 

1. That, because we have no church they are to sever themselves 
from us. 

2. That without civil authority they are to erect a church of 
their own. 

. And if the former of these be true, the latter I suppose will fol- 
low : ibr if above all things men be to regard their salvation ; and if 
out of the church there be no salvation ; it followeth, that, if we 
have no church, we have no means of salvation : and therefore se- 
paration from us, in that respect, is both lawful and necessary. Aa 
also, that men so separated from the false and counterfeit church 
are to associate themselves unto some church ; not to ours ; to 
the popish much less; therefore to one of their own making. Now 
the ground of all these inferences being this, ^* that in our church 
there is no means of salvation, is out of the reformers' principles 
moat clearly to be proved. For wheresoever any matter of faith 
unto salvation necessary is denied, there can be no nieans of salva- 
tion: but in the church of England, the discipline by them accounted 
a matter of faith, and necessary to salvation, is not only denied, but 
impugned, and the professors thereof oppressed. Ergo 

Again (but this reason perhaps is weak), every true church of 
Chrbt acknowledgeth the whole gospel of Christ : the discipline, 
in their opinion, is a part of the gospel, and yet by our church 
resisted. Ergo. 

Again, the discipline is essentially united to the church : by 
which term essentially, they must mean either an essential part, or 
an essential property. Both which ways it must needs be, that where 
that essential discipline is not, neither is there any church. If 
therefore between them and the Brownists there should be appoints 
ed a solemn disputation, whereof with us they have been oftentimes 
so earnest ehallengers ; it doth not yet appear what otVi^ %»am^t 

F 2 
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Ihey eoiild possibly frame to these and the like arguments, Where' 
with they might be pressed, but fairly to deny the conclusion (for 
all the premises are their own), or rather ingeniously to verse their 
own principles before laid, whereon so foul absurdities have been so 
firmly built. 

^bat farther proofs you can bring out of their high words, mag- 
nifying the discipline, 1 l^ave to your better remembrance : but 
above all points, I am desirous this one should be strongly enforced 
against them, because it wringeth them most of all, and is of all 
others (for aught 1 see) the most unanswerable ; you may notwith- 
standing say, that you would be heartily glad these their positions 
might so be salved, as the Brownists might not appear to have issued 
out of their loins ; but until that be done, they must give us leave to 
think, that they had cast the seed whereout these tares are grown* 

Another sort of men there are, which have been content to nm 
on with the reformers for a time, and to make them poor instruments 
of their own designs. These are a sort of godless politics, who per- 
ceiving the plot of discipline to consist of these two parts, the 
overthrow of episcopal, and the erection of presbyterial authority ; 
and that this latter can take no place till the former be removed, 
are content to join with them in the destructive part of discipline, 
bearing them in hand, that in the other also they shall find them as 
ready. But when time shall come, it may be they would be as loath 
to be yoked with that kind of regiment, as now they are willing to 
be released from this. These men's ends in all their actions is distrac- 
tion; their pretence and colour, reformation. Those things which un- 
der this colour they have affected to their own good, are, 1. By main- 
taining a contrary faction, they have kept the clergy always in awe ; 
and thereby made them more pliable and willing to buy their peace. 
2. By maintaining an opinion of equality among ministers, they have 
made way to their own purposes for devouring cathedral churehes, 
and bishops' livings. 3. By exclaiming against abuses in thecbnrch 
they have carried their own corrupt dealings in the civil state more 
covertly ; for such is the nature of the multitude, they are not able 
to apprehend many things at once, so as being possessed with a 
dislike or liking of any one thing, many other, in the mean time, may 
ecape them without being perceived. 4« They have sought to dis- 
grace the clergy, in entertaining a conceit in men's minds, and con* 
firming it by continual practice, that men of learning, and especially 
of the clergy, which are employedin the chiefestkind of learning, are 
not to be admitted, or sparingly admitted to matters of state; qoo- 
trary to the practice of all well-governed commonwealths, and of on 
own, till these late years. 

A third sort of men there are, though not descended from tl 
feformen, yet in part raised and greatly strengthened by thei 
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Bafflely, the cursed crew of atbeists. This also is one of those pointa 
which I am desirous you should handle most effectually^ and strain 
yourself therein to all points of motion and affection, as in that of the 
Brownbts, to all strength and sinews of reason. This is a sort most 
damnable, and yet by the general suspicion of the world at this day 
most common. The causes of it, which are in the parties themselves, 
although you handle in the beginning of the fifth book, yet here 
again they may be touched : but the occasions of help and further- 
ance, which by the reformers have been yielded unto them, are, as 
1 conceive, two ; senseless preaching, and disgracing of the ministry; 
for how should not men dare to impugn that, which neither by force 
of reason nor by authority of persous is maintained 1 Butin the par. 
ties themselves, these two causes I conceive of atheism. 1. More 
abundance of wit than judgment, and of witty than judicious leanu 
ing, whereby they are more inclined to contradict any thing, than 
wilUng to be informed of the truth. They are not therefore men of 
sound learning for the most part, but smatterers ; neither is their 
kind of dbpute so much by force of argument, as by scoffing : which 
humour of sco'ffing, and turning matters most serious into merriment, 
is now become so common, as we are not to marvel what the pro- 
phet means by the seat of scomers, nor what the apostles by fori). 
telKntg of scomers to come ; our -own age hath verified their speech 
unto us ; which also may be an argument against these scoffers and 
athebts themselves, seeing it hath been so many ages ago foretold, 
that such men the latter days of the world should afford, which 
could not be done by any other spirit, save that whereunto things 
future and present are alike. And even for the main question of the 
resurection, whereat they stick so mightily, was it not plainly 
foretold, that men should in the latter times say, ** Where b the pro« 
mise of his coming Y* Against tlie creation, the ark, and divers 
other points, exceptions are said to be taken ; the ground whereof 
b superfluity of wit, without groundof learning and judgment. 

A second cause of atheism is sensuality, which maketh men de- 
sirous to remove all stops and impediments of their wicked life ; 
amongst which, because religion is the chiefest, so as neither in 
this life without shame they can persist therein, nor (if that be true) 
without torment in the life to come ; they whet their wits to anni- 
hilate the joys of heaven^ wherein they see (if any such be) they 
can have no part ; and likewise the pains of hell, wherein their por- 
tion must needs be very great. They labour therefore, not that they 
may not deserve those pains, but that, deserving them, there may 
be no such pains to seize upon them. But what conceit can be ima- 
gined more base, than that man should strive to persuade himself, 
even against the secret instinct (no doubt) of his own mind, that hb 
sool if as the soul of a beast, mortal and corruptible with tl|e bod]^ t 
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Against wbich barbarous optniefn, their own atheism is a very strong 
argument ; for were not the soul a nature separable from the body, 
how could it enter into discourse of things merely spiritual, and no- 
thing at all pertaining to the body ? Sui*ely the soul were not able 
to conceive any thing of heaven, no, not so much as to dispute 
against heaven and against God, if there were not in it somewhat 
heavenly, and derived from God. 

The last which have received strength and encouragement from 
the reformers, are papists ; against whom, although they are most 
bitter enemies, yet unwittingly they have given them great advan- 
tage. For what can any enemy rather desire, than the breach and 
dissension of those which are confederates against him? Where- 
in they are to remember, that if our communion with papists in 
some few ceremonies do so much strengthen them, as is pretended, 
faow much more doth this division and rent among ourselves ; es- 
pecially seeing it is maintained to be, not in light matters only, but 
€ven in matters of faith and salvation ? Which overreaching speech 
of theirs, because it is so open to advantage for the Barrowists and 
the papists, we are to wish and hope for, that they will acknowledge 
it to have been spoken rather in heat of affection, than with sound- 
ness of judgment ; and that through their exceeding love to that 
<;reature of discipline which themselves have bred, nourished, and 
maintained, their mouth in commendation of her did soon overflo>^* 

From hence you may proceed (but the means of connexion I 
leave to yourself) to another discourse, which I think very meet to 
be handled, either here or elsewhere at large ; the parts whereof 
may be these. 

1. That in this cause between them and us, men are to sever the 
proper and essential points in controversy, from those which are 
accidental. The most essential and proper are these two: overthrow 
of episcopal, erection of presbyterial authority. But in these two 
points whosoever joineth with them, is accounted of their num- 
ber ; whosoever in all other points agreeth with them, yet thinketh 
the authority of bishops not unlawful, and of elders not necessary, 
may justly be severed from their retinue. Those things therefore 
which either in the persons, or in the laws and orders themselves, 
ar/s faulty, may be complained of, acknowledged, and amended ; yet 
they no whit the nearer their main purpose. For what if all errors bj 
them supposed in our Liturgy were amended, even according to their 
own heart's desire ; if nonresidents, pluralities, and the like, were 
utterly taken away ; are their lay-elders therefore presently author- 
ized, or their sovereign ecclesiastical jurisdiction established t 

But even in their complaining against the outward and accidental 
matters in church.government, they are many ways fieiulty. 1. In 
Ifaeir end which they propose to themselves. For in declaimilig 
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against abuses, their meaning is not to have them redressed, but bj 
disgracing the present state, to make way for their own discipline* 
As therefore in Venice, if any senator should discourse against tbf 
power of their senate, as being either too sovereign or too weak in 
government, with purpose to draw their authority to a n^odera* 
tiou, it might well be suffered ; but not so, if it should appear he 
spake with purpose to induce another state by depraving the pre* 
sent : so in all causes belonging either to church or commonwealth, 
we are to have regard what mind tbe complaining part doth bear, 
whether of amendment or innovation, and accordingly, either to 
suffer or suppress it. Their objection therefore is frivolous, 
*' Why may not men speak against abuses?'' Yes, but with desire 
to cure the part affected, and not to destroy the whole. 2. A se*- 
cond fault is in their manner of complaining, not only because it is 
for the most part in bitter jaud reproachful terms, but also it is to 
the common pieople, who are judges incompetent and insufficient, 
both to determine any tiling amiss ; and for want of skill and au- 
thority to amend it. Which also discovereth their intent and pur- 
pose to be rather destructive than corrective. 3. Thirdly, Those 
very exceptions which they take, are frivolous and impertinent. 
Some things indeed they accuse as impious, which if they may 
appear to be such, God forbid they should be maintained. 

Against the rest it is only alleged, that they are idle ceremonies 
without u^, and that better and more profitable might be devised ; 
wherein they are doubly deceived : for neither is it a sufficient plea 
to say this must give place, because a better may be devised ; be« 
cause in our judgments of better and worse, we oftentimes conceive 
amiss, when we compare those things which are in device, with 
those which are in practice: for the imperfections of the one 
are hid, till by time and trial they be discovered ; the others are 
already manifest and open to all. But last of all (which is a point 
in my opinion of great regard, and which 1 am desirous to have 
enlarged), they do not see that for the most part when they strike 
at the state ecclesiastical, they secretly wound the civil state : for 
personal faults, what can be .said against the church, which may 
not also agree to the commonwealth 1 In both, statesmen have al- 
ways been and will be always, men, sometimes blinded with error, 
most commonly perverted by passions : many unworthy have been 
and are advanced in both, many worthy not regarded. And as for 
abuses which they pretend to be in the laws themselves, when they 
inveigh against nonresidence, do they take it a matter lawful or 
expedient in the civil state, for a man to have a great and gainful 
office in the north, and himself continually remaining in the south? 
He that hath an office, let him attend his office. When they con- 
demn plurality of livings spiritual to the pit of hell ; what think 
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they of infinity of temporal promotions) By the great phildso- 
pher {Poi. Kb. ii. cap. 9), it; is forbidden as a thing most dangerous 
to commonwealths, that by the same man many great offices should 
be exercised* When they deride our ceremonies as' vain and . fri- 
Yolous» were it hard to apply their exceptions, even to those civil 
ceremonies, which at the coronation, in parliament, and all courts 
of justice, are used ? Were it hard to argue even against circumci- 
sion, the ordinance of God, as being a cruel ceremony ; against 
the passover, as being ridiculous, shod, begirt, a stafi^in their hand, 
to eat a lamb ? 

To conclude ; you may exhort the clergy, (or, what if you di- 
rect your conclusion not to the clergy in general, but only to the 
learned in or of both universities 1) you may exhort them to a due 
consideration of all things, and to a right esteem and valuing of each 
thing in that degree wherein it ought to stand* For it oftentimes 
ialleth out, that what men have either devised themselves, or greatly 
delighted in, the price and the excellency thereof they do admire 
above desert. The chiefest labour of a Christian should be to 
knoWy of a minister, to preach Christ crucified ; in regard whereof, 
not only worldly things, but things otherwise precious, even the 
discipline itself, is vile and base. Whereas now, by the heat of 
intention and violence of affection, the zeal of men towards the 
one, hath greatly decayed their love to the other. Hereunto there- 
fore they are to be exhorted, to preach Christ crucified, the mor- 
tifieation of the flesh, the renewing of the Spirit ; not those things 
which in time of strife seem precious, but (passions being allayed) 
are vain and childish. George Cranmbr* 



This epitaph was long since presented to the world in memory of 
Mr, Hooker, hy Sir William Cooper ; who also built him a fair 
monument in Borne-church, and acknowledges him to have been 
his spiritual father, 

ThoDgh nothing can be spoke worthy his fame. 

Or the remembrance of that preoions name, 

Judicions Hooker ; tbongh this cost be spent 

On him that hath a lastbg moniunent 

In his own books ; yet, ought we to express. 

If not lus worthy yet our respeotfnlness. 

Chorch-ceremonies he muntained : then why 

Without all ceremony shonld he die ? 

Was it because his life and death shonld be * 

Both equal patterns of humility? 

Or, that perhaps this only glorious one 

Was above all, to ask, why hi^ he none? 

Yet he that lay so long obscurely low. 

Doth now preferred to greater honours go. 

Ambitious men, learn hence to be more wise ; 

Humility is the true way to rise : 

And God in me this lesson did inspire. 

To bid this humble man, Friend, sit up higher. 

W.C. 



TO TBI 

MOST R£V£R£ND FATHER IN GOD, 
MY VERY GOOD LORD, 

THB 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

HIS GRACB, PRIMATE AND METROPOLITAN OF ALL ENGLAND, 



MOST BEVEREND IK CHBI8T, 

JL HE long continued and more than ordinary favour which hi^iiiemaM 
therto your Grace hath been pleased to shew towards roe, may of writbg 
justly claim at my hands some thankful acknowledgment thereof. 4igJ^^^ 
In which consideration, as also for that I embrace willingly the 
ancient recei^^d course, and conveniency of that discipline, which 
teacheth inferior degrees and orders in the church of God, to sub- 
mit their writings to the same authority, from which their allowable 
dealings whatsoever^ in such affairs, must receive approbation, I 
nothing fear but that your accustomed clemency will take in good 
"worth, the offer of these my simple and mean labours, bestowed 
for the necessary justification of laws heretofore made questionable, 
because, as I take it, they were not perfectly understood : for 
surely^ 1 cannot find any great cause of just complaint, that good 
laws have so much been wanting unto us, as we to them. To seek 
reformation of evil laws* is a commendable endeavour ; but for us 
the more necessary, is a speedy redress of ourselves. We have on 
all sides lost much of our first fervency towards God ; and there, 
fore concerning our own degenerated ways, we have reason to ex- 
hort with St« Gregory,* Oirep fjfuv ycvij/ic^a, Let us return again 
unto that which we sometimes were.-— But touching the exchange 
of laws in practice with laws in device, which they say are better 
for the state of the church if they might take place, the farther we 
examine them, the greater cause we find to conclude fUvofiev Bntp 
hfikvy although we continue the same we are, the harm is not great. — 
The fervent reprehenders of things established by public authority 
are always confident and bold-spirited men. But their confidence 
for the most part riseth from too much credit given to their owi| 
frits^ for which cause they are seldom free from error. The errors 

» Gfg, Naz. 
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which w% seek to reform in this kind of men> are such as both re- 
ceived at your own hands their first woond> and from that time to 
this present have been proceeded in with that moderation, which 
useth by patience to suppress boldness, and to make them conquer 
that suffer. Wherein considering tlie nature and kind of these con- 
troversies, the dangerous sequels whereunto they were likely to grow, 
and how many ways we have been thereby taught wisdom, I may 
boldly aver concerning the first, that as the weightiest conflicts the 
church hath had, were those which touched the head, the person 
of our Saviour Christ ; and the next of importance, those questions 
that are at this day between us and the church of Rome, about the 
actions of the body of the church of God ; so these which have 
lastly sprung up from complements, rites, and ceremonies of church- 
actions, are in truth, for the greatest part, such silly things, that 
very easiness doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner. Which also may seem to be the cause, why divers of the 
reverend prelacy, and other most judicious men, have especially 
bestowed their pains about the matter of jurisdiction. Notwith- 
standing, led by your Grace's example, myself have thought it con- 
venient to wade through the whole cause, following that method 
which searcheth the truth by the causes of truth. .. Now, if any 
marvel, how a thing in itself so weak could import any great dan- 
ger, they must consider not so much how small the spark is that 
flietb up, as how apt things about it are to take fire. Bodies poli- 
tic being subject as much as natural to dissolution, by divers 
means ; there are undoubtedly more estates overthrown through 
diseases bred within themselves, than through Violence from abroad ; 
because our manner is always to cast a more doubtful and a more 
suspicious eye towards that, over which we know we have least 
power ; and therefore, the fear of external dangers causeth forces 
at home to be the more united. It is to all sorts a kind of bridle» 
it maketh virtuous minds watchful, it holdeth contrary dispositions 
in suspense, and it setteth those wits on work in better things, which 
could ebe be employed in worse ; whereas on the other side, do- 
mestical evils, for that we think we can master them at all times, 
are often permitted to run on forward, till it be too late to recall 
them. In the mean while the commonwealth is not only through 
unsoundness so far impaired, as those evils chance to prevail ; but 
fiEu-ther also, through opposition arising between the unsound parts 
and the sound, where each endeavoureth to draw evermore contrary 
ways, till destruction in the end bring the whole to ruin. 

To reckon up how many causes there are, by force whereof divi- 
sions may grow in a commonwealth, is not here necessary. Sugb 
as rise ffom variety in matter of rehgion, are not only the farthest 
spread, because in religion all men presume themselves interealefl 
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alike/ bat Ibey are also for the most pM. hotlier prosecated and 
poruied than other strifes ; fcurasmuch as coldness, which in other 
contentions may be thought to proceed from moderation, is not in 
these so favourably construed. The part which in this present 
quarrel striveth against the current and stream of laws, was a long 
while nothing feared, the wisest contented not to call to mind how 
errors have their effect, many times not proportioned to that little 
appearance of reason^ whereupon they would seem built, but rather 
to the vehement affection or fancy which is cast towards them, and 
proceedeth from other causes. For there are divers motives draw- 
ing men to favour mightily those opinions, wherein their persuasions 
are but weakly settled; and if the passions of the mind be strong, 
they easily sophisticate the understanding, they make it apt to be- 
lieve upon very slender warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, 
where scarce any probable show appeareth. 

Thus were those poor seduced creatures, Hacket and his other 
two adherents, whom I can neither speak or think of, but with much 
commiseration and pity. Thus were they trained by fair ways 
£rst, accounting their own extraordinary love to his discipline, a 
token of Qod's more than ordinary love towards them. F^om hence 
they grew to a strong conceit, that God, which had moved them to 
love his discipline, more than the common sort of men did, might 
have a purpose by their means to bring a wonderful work to pass, 
beyond all men's expectation, for the advancement of the throne of 
discipline, by some tragical execution, with the particularities 
xivhereof it was not safe for their friends to be made acquainted ; 
of whom they did therefore but covertly demand, what they thought 
of extraordinary motions of the Spirit in these days, and withal re- 
quest to be commended unto God by their prayers, whatsoever 
should be undertaken by men of God, in mere zeal to his glory, 
and the good of his distressed church. With this unusual and 
strange course they went on forward, till God, in whose heaviest 
worldly judgments, I nothing doubt, but that there may lie hidden 
mercy, gave them over to their own inventions, and left them made 
IB the end an example for headstrong and inconsiderate zeal, no 
less fearfal than Achitophel for proud and irreligious wisdom. If 
a spark of error have thus prevailed, falling even where the wood 
wras green and farthest off, to all men's thinking, from any inclinar 
tion unto furious attempts ; must not the peril thereof be greater 
in men whose minds are of themselves as dry fuel, apt beforehand 
unto tumults, seditions, and broib r But by this we see in a cause 
of religion, to how desperate adventures men will strain themselves 
forrelief of their own part, having law and authority against them. 

Furthermore, let not any man thiok, that in such divisions, either 
part can free itself from inconveniences, sustained not only through 
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a kiud of truce^ nvhich virtue on both sides doth make ivith vic<^ 
during war between truth and error ; but also, in that there are 
hereby so fit occasions ministered for men to purchase to themselves 
well-willers by the colour under which they oftentimes prosecute 
quarrels of envy or inveterate malice, and especially because con* 
tentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils ; the one a mu- 
tual exchange of unseemly and unjust disgraces, offered by men 
whose tongues and passions are out of rule ; the other a common 
hazard of both, to be made a prey by such as study how to work 
upon all occurrents, with most advantage in private. I deny not 
therefore, but that our antagonists in these controversies may per- 
adventure have met. with some, not unlike to Itbacius,"^ who mightily 
bending himself by all means against the heresy of Prbcillian (the 
hatred of which one evil was all the virtue he had), became so wise 
in the end, that every man, careful of virtuous conversation, studi- 
ous of Scripture, and given unto any abstinence in diet, was set 
down in his calendar of suspected Priscillianists, for whom it should 
be expedient to approve their soundness of faith, by a more licen- 
tious and loose behaviour. Such proctors and patrons the truth 
might sp^re; yet is not their grossness so intoUerable, as, on 
the contrary side, the scurrilous and more than satirical immo- 
desty of Martinism ; the first published schedules whereof being 
brought to the hands of a grave and a very honourable knight, 
with signification given, that the book would refresh his spirits, he 
took it, saw what the title was, read over an unsavoury sentence or 
two, and delivered back the libel with this answer. *' I am sorry 
you are of the mind to be solaced v^th these sports, and sorrier 
you have herein thought mine affection to be hke your own." But 
as these sores on all hands lie open, so the deepest wounds of the 
church of God have been more softly and closely given. It being 
perceived, that the plot of discipline did not only bend itself to re- 
form ceremonies, but seek farther to erect a popular authority of 
elders, and to take away episcopal jurisdiction, together with all 
other ornaments and means, whereby any difference or inequality 
is upheld in the ecclesiastical order, towards this destructive part, 
they have found many helping hands, divers although peradventure 
not wilUng to be yoked with elderships, yet contented (for what 
intent God doth know) to uphold opposition against bishops, not 
without greater hurt to the course of their whole proceedings in the 
business of God and her Majesty's service, than otherwise much 
more weighty adversaries had been able by their own power to 
have brought to pass. Men are naturally better contented to hare 
their commendable actions suppressed, than the contrary much di> 
vulged. And because the wits of the multitude are such» that many 

• Salp. Sever. B|piit, Hist. B^dcf. 
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things thej cannot lay bold on at once, but being possessed with 
some notable either dislike or liking of any one thing whatso- 
ver, sundry other in the mean time may escape them unperceived : 
therefore if men desirous to have their virtues noted, do in this re*- 
spect grieve at the iame of others, whose glory obscureth and dark- 
eneth theirs, it cannot be chosen, but that when the ears of the 
people are thus continually beaten with exclamations against ab-. 
uses in the church ; these tunes come always most acceptable to 
then, whose odious and corrupt dealings in secular afiairs both 
pass by that mean the more covertly, and, whatsoever happen, do 
also the least fed the scourge of vulgar imputation, which notwitfa. 
standing they most deserve. All this considered, as behovetfa the 
seqnel of duty on oar part, is only that which our Lord and Sa- 
viour requireth, Imrmless discretion, the wisdom of serpents, tem- 
pered with the innocent meekness of doves, ibr this world will 
teach them wisdom that have capacity to apprehend it. Our wis- 
dom in this case must be such, as doth not propose to itself rd i^ioy, 
our own particular, the partial and immoderate desire whereof poi- 
soneth wheresoever it taketh place : but the scope and mark which 
we are to aim at is rd Koivdy, the public and common good of all ; 
for the easier procurement whereof, our diligence must search out 
all helps and furtherances of direction, which Scriptures, councils, 
fathers, histories, the laws and practices of all churches, the mu- 
tual conference of all men's collections and observations, may af- 
ford ; our industry niust even anatomise every particle of that 
body, which we are to uphold sound ; and because, be it never so 
true which we teach the world to believe, yet if once their affec- 
tions begin to be alienated, a small thing persuadeth them to change 
thetr opinions, it behoveth, that we vigilantly note and prevent by 
all means those evils, whereby the hearts of men are lost ; which 
evils for the most part being personal, do arm in such sort the ad- 
versaries of God and his church against us, that if through our too 
much neglect and security the same should run on, soon might we 
feel our estate brought to those lamentable terms, whereof this 
hard and heavy sentence was by one of the ancients uttered upon 
like occasions; *' Dolens dico, gemens denuncio, sacerdotium 
«€[uod apud uos intus cecidit, foris diu stare non poterit.'** But the 
gracious providence of Almighty God hath, 1 trust, put these 
thorns of contradiction in our sides, lest that should steal upon the 
church in a slumber, which now, I doubt not, but through his as- 
sistance, may be turned away from us, bending thereunto ourselves 
with constancy, constancy in labour to do all men good, constancy 
in prayer unto God for all men ; her especially, whose sacred power, 
matched with incomparable goodness of nature, hath hitherto been 

» Leg. Carol. Mag. fol. 421. 
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God's most happy instrument, by him iniraculoasly kept for works 
Jiid. rii. 20. of SO miraculous preservation and safety unto others : that as, ^^By 
the sword of God and Gideon," was sometime the cry of the people 
of Israel, so it might deservedly be at this day the joyful song of 
innumerable multitudes, yea, the emblem of some estates and do- 
minions in the world, and (which must be eternally confessed even 
with tears of thankfulness) the true inscription, style, or title/ of all 
churches as yet standing within this realm, ** By the goodness of Al- 
mighty God, and his servatit Elizabeth, we are/' That God, who is 
able to make mortality immortal, give her such future continuance 
as may be no less glorious unto all posterity, than* the days of her 
regiment past have been happy unto ourselves ; and for his most 
dear anointed*s sake, grant them all prosperity, whose labours, 
cares, and counsels, unfeigned ly are referred to her endless wel- 
fare, through his unspeakable mercy, unto whom we all owe ever- 
lasting praise. In which desire I will here rest, humbly beseeching 
your Grace to pardon my great boldness, and God to multiply his 
blessings upon them that fear his name. 

Your Grace's in all duty, 

Richard Hooker. 



PREFACE 

To them that seek (as thej tenn it) 

THE REFORMATION OF THE LAWS 

AND 

ORDERS ECCLESIASTICAL 

IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



The cause Though for no Other cause, yet for this ; that posterity may know 

and occa- we have not loosely. through silence permitted things to pass away 

hjudnnz ^^ ^° ^ dream, there shall be for men's information extant thus much 
these things, concerning the present state of the church of God, established 

^'fffat be Ainongs^ u^> ^o^ ^b^i^ careful endeavour which would have upheld 

wished in the same* At your hands, beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesui 

^^' Christ (for in him the love which we bear unto idl that would but 
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seem to be born of bim, it is not the sea of your gall and bitterness wboM taka 
that shall ever drown) I have no great caase to look for other, ^^.^ 
than the self -same portion and lot, which your manner hath been tak«a. 
hitherto to lay on them that concur not in opinion and sentence 
with yon. But our hope is^ that the God of peace shall (not- 
withstanding man's nature, too impatient of contumelious maledic- 
tion) enable ns quietly, and even gladly, to suffer all things for that 
work's sake, which we covet to perform. The wonderful zeal and 
fervour wherewith ye have withstood the received orders of this 
church, was the first thing which caused me to enter into consi- 
deration, whether (as all your published books and writings pe- 
remptorily maintain) every Christian man fearing God, stand bound 
to join with you for the furtherance of that which ye term the 
Lord's discipline. Wherein I must plainly confess iinto you, that 
before I examined your sundry declarations in that behalf, it could 
not settle in my head to think, but that undoubtedly such numbers 
of otherwise right-well-affected and most religiously-inclined minds, 
had some marvellous reasonable inducements which led them with 
so great earnestness that way. But when once, as near as my slen- 
der ability would serve, I had with travail and care performed that 
part of the apostle's advice and counsel in such cases, whereby he 
villeth to try all things, and was come at the length so far, that 
there remained only the other clause to be satisfied, wherein he 
conclndeth, that what good is, must be held ; there was in my 
poor understanding no remedy, but to set down this as my final re- 
solute persuasion. Surely the present form of church.government, 
ivhich the laws of this land have established, is such, as no law 
of God, nor reason of man, hath hitherto been alleged of force 
sufiicient to prove they do ill, who to the uttermost of their power 
withstand the alteration thereof. Contrariwise, the other, which, 
instead of it, we are required to accept, is only by error and mis- 
conceit named the ordinance of Jesus Christ, no one proof as yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be so in very deed* 
The explication of which two things I have here thought good to 
offer into your own hands ; heartily beseeching you, even by the 
meekness of Je:,us Christ, whom I trust ye love, that, as ye tender 
the peace and quietness of this church, if there be in you that gra- 
cious humility which hath ever been the crown and glory of a 
Christianly-disposed miud ; if your own souls, hearts, and con- 
sciences (the sound integrity whereof can but hardly stand with 
the refusal of truth in personal respects), be, as I doubt not but 
tliey are, things most dear and precious unto you ; " Let not the 
fiiith which ye have in our Lord Jesus Christ, be blemished with Jam. ii. 1. 
partialities,'' regard not who it is which speaketh, but weigh only 
what is spoken.. Think, not that ye read the words of one who 
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bendeth himself* as an adversary against the truth, which ye have 
already embraced, but the words of one who desireth eren to 
embrace together with you the self-same truth, if it be the truth ; 
and for that cause (for no other, God he knoweth) hath under- 
taken the burdensome labour of this painful kind of conference^ 
For the plainer access whereunto, let it be lawful for me to rip up 
the very bottom, how, and by whom your discipline was planted, 
at such time as this age we live in began to make first trial 
thereof. 
The first 2. A founder it had, whom, for mine own part, I think incompa- 

nent of new '^^'y *^® wisest man that ever the French church did enjoy, since the 
^iieiplineby hour it enjoyed hfm. His bringing up was in the study of the civil 
Mr. CalTin'8 j^^^ Divine knowledge he gathered not by hearing or reading, so 
Um church much as by teaching others. For though thousands were debtors to 
^ld'h"*h* ' ^'™» ** touching knowledge in that kind, yet he to none but only to 
pnning of God, the author of that most blessed fountain, the Book of Ufe, 
strife about and. of the admirable dexterity of wit, together with the helps of 
MnelvM. ^^h^f learning which were his guides; till being occasioned to 
leave France, he fell at the length upon Geneva. Which city, the 
bishop and clergy thereof had a little before (as some affirm) for- 
saken, being of likelihood frighted with the people's sudden attempt 
for abolishment of popish religion, the event of which enterprise 
they thought it not safe for themselves to wait for in that place* 
At the coming of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regiment 
was popular, as it continueth at this day : neither king, nor duke, 
nor nobleman of any authority or power over them, but officers 
chosen by the people out of themselves, to order all things with 
public consent. For spiritual government, they had no laws at all 
agreed upon, but did what the pastors of their souls, by persua* 
sion, could win them unto. Calvin being admitted one of their 
preachers and a divinity reader amongst them, considered how 
dangerous it was, that the whole estate of that church should hang 
still on so slender a thread, as the hking of an ignorant multitude is, 
if it have power to change whatsoever itself listeth. Wherefore 
taking unto him two of the other ministers, for more countenance 
of the action* (albeit the rest were all against it), they moved, and 
in the end persuaded,' with much ado, the people to bind themselves 
by solemn oath, first, never to. admit the papacy amongst them 
again; and, secondly, to Uve in obedience unto such orders con- 
cerning the exercise of their religion, and the form of their eccle- 
siastical government, as those their true and faithful ministers of 
God's word had agreeably to Scripture set down for that end and 
purpose. When these things began to be put in use, the people 
also (what causes moving them thereunto, themselves best know) be- 
gan to repent them of that they had done, and irefiilly to champ upoa 
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the bit they had taken into their months, the rather, for that thej 
grew by means of this innovation into a dislike with some churches 
near about them, the benefit of whose good friendship their state 
could not well lack. It was the manner of those times (whether 
through men's desire to enjoy alone the glory of their own enter- 
prises, or else because the quickness of their occasions required pre- 
sentdispatch ; so it was), that every particular church did that with- 
in itself, which some few of their own thought good, by whom the 
rest were all directed. Such number of churches then being, though 
free within themselves, yet small common conference beforehand 
might hajre eased them of much after trouble. But a great, incon- 
venience it bred, that every later endeavoured to be certain degrees 
more removed from conformity with the church of Rome, than the 
rest before had been; whereupon grew marvellous great dbsimili- 
tudes, and by reason thereof, jealousies, heart-burnings, jars, and 
discords, amongst them : which notwithstanding might have easily 
been prevented, if the orders, which each church did think fit and 
convenient for itself, had not so peremptorily been established 
under that high commanding form, which rendered them unto the 
people as things everlasting required by the law of that Lord of 
lords, against whose statutes there is no exception to be taken. For 
by this mean it came to pass that one church could not but accuse 
and condemn another of disobedience to the will of Christ in those 
things where manifest difference was between them ; whereas the 
self-same orders allowed, but yet established in more wary and sus- 
pense manner, as being to stand in force till God should give the op- 
portunity of some general conference, what might be best for them 
afterwards to do : this, I say, hath both prevented all occasion of 
just dislike which others might take, and reserved a greater liberty 
unto the authors themselves, of entering into farther consultation 
afterwards* Which, though never so necessary, they could not 
easily now admit, withoutsome fear of derogation from their credit : 
and therefore that which once they had done they became for ever 
after resolute to maintain. Calvin therefore, and the other two his as- 
socaties, stiffly refusing to administer the holy communion to such as 
would not quietly, without contradiction and murmur, submit them- 
selves unto the orders, which their solemn oath had bound them to 
obey, were in that quarrel banished the town. A few years after 
(such was the levity of that people), the places of one or two of their 
ministers being fallen void, they were not before so willing to be 
rid of their learned pastor, as now importunate to obtain him again 
from them who had given him entertainment, and which were loath to 
part with him, had not irresistible earnestness been used. One of 
the town-ministers, that saw in what manner the people were bent 
for the revocation of Calvin, gave him notice of their affectioti, vol 
VOL. 1. ■ Q 
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Spist Cal. this sort,'' The senate of two hundred being assembled, they all crave 
^* C^vin* The next day a general convocation, they cry in like sort 

9gain aU> We will have Calvin, that good and learned man, Christ's 
ninister. This, saith he, whl^n I undersood, I could not choose but 
prajse God ; nor was I abl^ to judge otherwise, than that this was 
Aike XX. the Lord'9 doing, and ths^t it was marvellous in our eyes ; and that 
^' the stone which the builders refused was now made the head of the 

corner." The other twQ whom they had thrown out (together with 
{Mm) they were content should eiyoy their exile. Many causes 
plight lead them to be more desirous of him. First, his yielding 
iinto them in one thing might happily put them in hope, that time 
would breed the like easiness of condescending farther unto them. 
For in his absence he had persuaded them, with whom he was able 
to prevail, that albeit himself did better like of common bread to be 
used in the eucharist, yet the other they rather should accept, than 
cause any trouble in the church about it. Again, they saw that the 
name of Calvin waxed every day greater abroad, and that, together 
fKith this fame, their infamy was spread who had so rashly and child- 
ishly ejected him* Besides it was not unlikely, but that his eredit 
in the world might in many ways stand the poor town in great stead : 
as the truth is, their ministers* foreign estimation hitherto hath been 
the best stake in their hedge* But whatsoever secret respects were 
likely to move them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned 
(as it had been another TuUy) to his old home. He ripely consi- 
dered how gross a thing it were for men of bis quality, wise and 
grave men, to live with such a multitude, and to be tenants at will 
under them ; as their ministers, both himself and others, had been. 
For the remedy of which inconvenience he gave them plainly to 
qnderstand, that if he did become their teacher again, they must be 
pontent to admit a complete form jof discipline, which both they and 
also their pastors should now be solemnly sworn to observe for ever 
after : qf which discipline, the main and principal parts were these* 
A standing ecclesiastical court to be established ; perpetual judges 
in that court to be their ministers ; others of the people annually 
ehosen (twice so.many in number as they) to be judges together with 
them in the same court. These two sorts to have the care of all men's 
manners, power of determining of all kind of ecclesiastical causes, 
find authority to convent, to control, to punish, as far as with ex- 
^mmunicatiou, whomsoever they should think worthy, none either 
•mall or great excepted. This device, I see not, how the wisest at 
that time living could have bettered, if we duly consider what the 
present state of Geneva did then require. For their bishop and hb 
defgy being (as it is said) departed from them by moonlight, or 
howsoever, being departed, to choose in his room any other bishop, 
had been a thing altogether impossible. And for their ministers to 
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seek^ that fhemsdveB idoae nigbt haure coercive power over the 
whole churchy woiiU (i«diaps have beea hardly construed at that 
time. But when so frank an offer was made, that for every oo^e 
minister there shoidd be two of the people to sit and give voice in 
the ecclesiastial cooMStory/what ineoBvemence could|Miey easily find, 
which themselves might not be aUe always to remedy t fiowbeit (as 
evermore the simpler sort are, even when they see no apparent 
caose, jealous -notwithstandiog over the secret intents and purposes 
of wiser men) thiii proposition of his did somewhat trouble them. 
Of the ministers themselves which had stayed behind in the city 
when Calvin was gone, some, upon knowledge of the people's ear- 
nest intent to recall him to his place again, had beforehand written 
their letters of submission, and assured him of their allegiance for 
ever after, if it should like him to hearken unto that public suit. 
But ye.t misdoubting what might happen, if this discipline did go 
forward, they objected against it the example of other reformed 
churches, living quietly and orderly without it. Some of the chief- 
est place and eomitenance amongst the laity professed with greater 
stomach their judgments, that such a discipfine was little better than 
popish tyranny, disguised and tendered unto them under a new form. 
This sort, it may be, had some fear that the filling up of the seats in 
the consistory with so great a number of laymen, was but to please 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their own sway 
aoflsewhat ; but when things came to trial of practice, their pastor's 
learning would be at aM times of force to overpersuade sim^e men, 
who, knowing the time of their own presidentship' to be biit short, 
would always stand in fear of their minister's perpetual authority. 
And among the ministers themselves, one being so far in estimation 
above the rest, the voices of the rest were likely to be given for the 
B^st part respeetivdy vrith a kind of secret depefidency and awe ; 
so that in show, a marvellous indiffierently-oomposed senate eeclesi- 
astical was to govern ; but in effect one only man should, as the 
spirit and soul of the residue, do all in all. But what did these 
vain surmises boot f Brought they were now to so strait an issue, 
that of two things they must choose one: namely, whether they 
would, to their endless <lisgrace, with ridiculous lightness dismiss 
bim whose restitution they had in so important a manner desired, or 
else condescend unto that demand, wherein he was resolute, either 
to have it or to leave them. They thought it better to be somewhat 
hardly yoked at home, than for ever abroad discredited. Where- 
f<Mre, in the end, those orders were on all sides assented unto, with 
no lessala<nrity of mind, than cities, unable to hold out longer, are 
wont to shew when they take conditions, such as liketh him to offer 
them which hath them in the narrow straits of advantage. Not many 
years were overpassed, before these twice-sworn men adveutut^d 

g2 
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to give their last and hottest assault to the fortress of the same dis- 
kn. Dom. cipline, childishly granting, by common consent of their whole se- 
^^* nate, and that under their town-seal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 

whom the eldership had excommunicated : fieurther also decreeing, 
' with strange absuidity, that to the same senate it should belong to 
give final judgment in matter of excommunication, and to absolve 
whom it pleased them ; clean contrary to their own former deeds 
and oaths. The report of which decree being forthwith brought 
unto Calvin, ** Before (saith he) this decree take place, either my 
blood or banishment shall sign it." Again, two days before the com- 
munion should be celebrated,* this speech was publicly to like effect : 
*^ Kill me if ever this hand do reach forth the things that are holy, to 
them whom the church hath judged despisers.'' Whereupon, for fear 
of tumult, the forenamed Bertelier was by his friends advised for 
that time not to use the liberty granted him by th^ senate, nor to 
present himself in the church, tiU they saw somewhat farther what 
would ensue. After the communion quietly ministered, and some 
likelihood of peaceable ending of these troubles without any inore 
ado, that very day in the afternoon, besides all men's expectation 
concluding his ordinary sermon, he telleth them, that because he 
neither had learned nor taught to strive with such as are in autho- 
rity : '< Therefore (saith he) the case so standing, as now it doth, let 
me use these words of the apostle unto you, 'I commend you onto 
God, and the word of his grace ;'" and so bade them heartily adieu. 
It sometimes cometh to pass, that the readiest way which a wise 
man hath to conquer, is to fly. This voluntary and unexpected men- 
tion of sudden departure, caused presently the senate (for, accord- 
ing to their wonted manner, they still continued only constant in 
inconstancy) to gather themselves together, and for a time to sus- 
pend their own decree,' leaving things to proceed as before, till they 
had heard the judgment of four Helvetian cities concerning the 
matter which was in strife. This to have done at the first before 
they gave assent unto any order, had shewed some wit and dis- 
cretion in them ; but now to do it, was as much as to say in effect, 
that they would play their parts on a stage. Calvin therefore dis- 
patcheth with all expedition his letters unto some principal pastor 
in every of those cities, craving earnestiy at their hands, to respect 
this cause as a thing whereupon the whole state of religion and piety 
in that church did so much depend, that God and all good men were 
now inevitably certain to be trampled under foot, unless those four 
cities, by their good means, might be brought to give sentence with 
the ministers of Geneva, when the cause should be brought before 
them ; yea, so to give it, that two things it might effectually con* 
tain ; the one an absolute approbation of the discipline of Geneva 
as consonant unto the word of God, without any cautions, qualifica* 
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tionSy if$9 or ands ; the other, in earnest admonition not to innovate 
or change the same. His Tehement request herein, as touching 
both points, was satisfied. For albeit, the said Helvetian drarcbes 
did never as yet observe that discipline, nevertheless the senate of 
Greneva having required their judgment concerning diese three 
questions : ^* First, after what manner, by God's /commandment, 
according to the Scripture, and unspotted religion, excommu- 
nication is to be exercised t Secondly, whether it may not be Bpist 166. 
exercised some other way than by the consistory? Thirdly, 
what the use of their churches was to do in this case ?" Answer was 
returned from the said churches, *^ That they had heard ahready of 
those consistorial laws, and did acknowledge them to be godly or- 
dinances, drawing towards the prescript of the word of God : for 
which cause they did not think it good for the church of Geneva, 
by innovation, to change the same, but rather to keep them as they 
were." Which answer, although not answering unto the former de- 
mands, hut respecting what Mr. Calvin had judged requisite for 
them to answer, was notwithstanding accepted without any farther 
reply; inasmuch as they plainly saw, that when stomach doth strive 
with wit, the match is not equal; and so the heat of their former 
contentions began to slake. The present inhabitants of Geneva, 
I hope, will not take it in evil part, that the faultiness of their people 
heretofore is by us so far forth laid open, as their own learned guides 
and pastors have thought necessary to discover it unto the world. 
For out of their books and writings it is that I have collected this 
vrhole narration, to the end it might thereby appear in what 
sort amongst them that discipline was planted, for which so much 
contention is raised amongst ourselves. The reason which moved 
Calvin herein to be so earnest, was, as Beza himself testifieth, » *' for 
that he saw needful these bridles were to be put in the jaws of 
that city.'' That which by wisdom he saw to be requisite for that 
people, was by as great wisdom compassed. But wise men are 
men, and the truth is truth. That which Calvin did for establish, 
ment of his discipline, seemeth more commendable than that which 
he taught for the countenancing of it established. Nature worketh 
in us all a love to our own counsels : the contradiction of others is 
a fan to inflame that love. Our love, set on fire to maintain that 
which once we have dofie, sharpeneth the wit to dispute, to argue, 
and by all means to reason for it. Wherefore a marvel it were, if 
a man of so great capacity, having such incitements to make him 
desirous of all kind of furtherances unto his cause, could espy in 
the whole Scripture of God nothing which might breed at the least 
a probable opinion of likelihood, that Divine authority itself wsfs 
the same way somewhat inclinable. And all which the wit even of 

* Qood earn arbem vider^t omnino his frasnis indigere. 
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CalTin wai able from thence im draw by siftiag the very utmost 
sentence and syllable, is no more than that certam speeches there 
are^ which to hkn did seem to intimate, that all Christian chorches 
ought to have their elderships endued with power of excommuni- 
cation, and that a part of those dderships every where should be 
chosen out from amongst the laity, after that form which himself 
had framed 'Geneva unto. But what- argument are ye able to shew, 
whereby it was ever proved by Calvin, that any one sentence of 
Scripture doth necessarily enforce these things, or the rest^herein 
your opinion concurreth with his against the orders of your own 
church ? We should be injurious unto virtue itself, if we did dero- 
gate from them whom their industry hath made great. Two things 
of principal moment there are which have deservedly procured him 
honour throughout the world : the one, his exceeding pains in com- 
posing the Institutions of Christian Religion ; the other, his no- 
less-industrious travels for expositon of Holy Scripture, according 
to the same Institutions. In which two things, whosoever they 
were that after him bestowed their labour, he gained the advanta^ 
of prejudice against them, if they gainsayed ; and of glory above 
them, if they consented. His writings, published after the question 
about that discipline was once begun^ omit not any the least oc- 
casion of extolling the use and singular necessity thereof. Of what 
account the master of sentences was in the church of Rome, the 
same and more amongst the preachers of reformed churches, Calvin 
had purchased ; so that the perfectest divines were judged they, 
which were skilfuUest in Calvin's writings ; his books almost the 
tery canon to judge both doctrine and discipline by. French 
churches, both under others abroad, and at. home in .their own 
cotmtry, all cast according to that mould which Calvin had made. 
The church of Scotland, in erecting the fabric of their reformatioa, 
took the self-saflie pattern : till at length the discipline, which was 
At the first so weak, that without the staff of their approbation, 
who were not subject unto it themselves, it had not brou^t others 
under subjection, began now to challenge universal obedience, 
and to enter into open conflict with those very churches, which in 
desperate extremity had been relievers of it. To one of those 
churches which lived in most peaceable sort, and abounded as well 
with men for their, learning in other professions singular, as also 
with divines, whose equals tvere not elsewhere to be found ; a 
church ordered by Gualter's discipline, and not by that which Ge- 
neva adoreth ; unto this church of Heidelburgb, there cometh one 
who, craving leave to dispute publicly, defendeth with open dis- 
dain of their government, that to a minister, with his eldership, 
power is given by the law of God to excommunicate whomsoever ; 
yea^ even kings and princes' themselves* Here were the seeds 
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sown of that contrdl^eiflj which sprang up hetweeb Besa Und Eras* 
tus, about the matter c^ excoiHinuiiicatioa ; whether there ought 
to be in all churches an eldership having power to excommunicate, 
and a part of that eldership to be of necessity certain, cboaen out 
from amongst the laity fbi* that purpose. In which disputation 
they have, as to me it seemeth, diiided ?ery equally the truth be- 
tween them : Besa most truly maintaining the necessity of excom- 
munication ; Era^tus as truly the non-necessity of lay-elders to be 
ministers thereof. Amongst ourselves, there was in l^ing Edward's 
days some question moved, by reason of a few men's scrupulosity^ 
touching certaid things. And- beyond seas, of them which fled in 
the dkjs of Queen Mary ; some contenting themselves abroad, 
with the use of their own service-book, at home authorized before 
their departure out of their realm ; others liking better the common 
prayer-book of the church of Geneva translated : those smaller 
contentions before began, were by this means somewhat increased. 
Under the happy reign of her M^esty, which now is, the greatest 
matter awhile contended for was the wearing the cap and surplice, 
till there came admonitions directed unto the high court of parlia^ 
mentbymen who, concealing their names, thought it glory enough 
to discover their minds and affections, which now were universally 
bent even against all the orders and laws, wherein this church is 
found uncomformable to the platform of Geneva. Concerning the 
defender of which admonitions,, all that I mean to say is but this : 
there will come a time, when three words uttered with chlurity and 
meekness shall receive a fkr more blessed reward, than three thou- 
sand volumes written with disdainful sharpness of wit But the 
manner of men's writings must not alienate our hearts from the 
truth, if it appear they have the truth : as the followers of the same 
defender do think he hath ; and in that persuasion they follow him, 
no otherwue than himself doth Calvin, Beza, and others, with the 
like persuasion that they in thb cause had the truth. We being as 
fully pcarsuaded otherwise, it restetb, that some kind of trial be used 
to find out which part is in error. 

3. The first mean whereby nature teacheth men to judge good By what 
from evil, as well in laws as in other things, is the force of their j^^^j ^f^ 
own discretion. Hereunto Iherefote St. Paul referreth oftenlimed people aro 
in his own speech, to be considered of by them that heard him. ^^i^^i 
** I speak as to them which have understanding, judge ye what I that dii- 
say." Again afterward, " Judge in yourselves, is it comely that a ^|^* 
Woman pray uncovered ?" The exercise of this kind of judgment, xi. li 
odt Saviour requireth in the Jews. In them of Berea the Scripture Lake xii. 
eomtaendeth it. Finally, whatsoever we do, if our own secret judg- ^* ^^' .. 
ment consent not unto it as fit and good to be done, the doing of ^^^ 
it to us is sio, although the thing itself be allowable. St« Pa>\iV% 
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4>iii.xiT.5. rule therefore generally is, *^ Let every man in bis own mind be 
fully persuaded of that thing which he either alloweth or doth.'' 
Some things are so familiar and plain, that truth from felsehood, 
and good from evii^ is most easily discerned in them, even by men 
of no deep capacity. And of that nature, for the most part, are 
things absolutely unto all men's salvation necessary, either to be 
held or denied, either to be done or avoided. For which cause St. 
Augustine acknowledgeth, that they are not only set down, but 
also plainly set down in Scripture ;* so that he which heareth or 
readeth, may without any great difficulty understand. Other things 
also there are belonging (though in a lower degree of importance) 
unto the offices of Christian men : which, because they are more 
obscure, more intricate, and hard to be judged of, therefore God 
hath appointed some to spend their whole time principally in the 
study of things Divine, to the end that in these more doubtful cases^ 
their understanding might be a light to direct others. " If the un- 
derstanding power or faculty of the soul be (saith the grand phy- 
sician) like unto bodily sight, not of equal sharpness in all ; what 
can be more convenient than that, even as the dark'sighted man is 
directed by the clear about things visible ; so likewise in matters of 
deeper discourse, the wise in heart doth shew the simple where hb 
way lieth T In our doubtful cases of law what man is there, who 
seeth not how requisite it is, that professors of skill ii^ that faculty 
be our directors 1 so it is in all other kinds of knowledge. And 

[al. ii. 7. even in this kind likewise, the Lord hath himself appointed, that the 
priest's lips should preserve knowledge, and that other men should 
seek the truth at his mouth, because he is a messenger of the Lord 

[attx. of hosts. Gregory Nazianzen, offended at the people's too great 

I. presumption in controlling the judgment of them, to whom in such 

cases they should rather have submitted their own, seeketh by 
earnest entreaty to stay them within their bounds. *' Presume not, 
ye that are sheep, to make yourselves guides of them that should 
guide you ; neither seek ye to overslip the fold which they about 
you have pitched. It sufficeth for your part, if ye can well frame 
yourselves to be ordered. Take not upon you to judge yourselves, 
nor to make them subject to your laws, who should be a law to 
you ; for God is not a God of sedition and confusion, but of order 
and of peace."^ But ye will say, that if the guides of the people 
be blind, the common sort of men must not close up their own eyes, 

[al.ii.9. and be led by the conduct of such : if the priest be partial in the 
law, the flock must not therefore depart from the ways of sincere 
truth, and in simplicity yield to be followers of him for his place' 
sake and office over them. Which thing, though in itself most 

* Galen, de opt. docen. gen. 

^ Greg. Nazian. Orat. qaa ae excoaat. 
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true, 18 in your defence notwithstanding weak ; because the matter 
wherein ye think that ye see and imagine that your ways are sid- 
cere, is of &r deeper consideration than any one amongst five hun- 
dred of you conceiveth. Let the vulgar sort among you know^ that 
there is not the least branch of the cause^ wherein they are so reso- 
lute, but to the trial of it a great deal more appertaineth than their 
conceit doth reach unto. I write not this in disgrace of the sim* 
plest that way given^ but I would gladly they knew the nature of 
that cause wherein they think themselves thoroughly instructed, 
and are not ; by means whereof they daily run themselves, without 
feeling their own hazard, upon the dint of the apostles' sentence j^^ ^o, 
against evil-speakers, as touching things wherein they are ignorant. 2 Pet. ii. t» 
If it be granted a thing unlawful for private men, not called unto 
public consultation, to dispute which is the best state of* civil po- 
licy (with a desire of bringing in some other kind than that under 
which they already live, for of such disputes, I take it, his mean- 
ing was) ; if it be a thing confessed, that of such questions they can- 
not determine without rashness, inasmuch as a great part of them 
consisteth in special circumstances, and for one kind as many rea- 
sons may be brought as for another ; is there any reason in the 
world, why they should better judge what kind of regiment ecclesi- 
astical is the fittest 1 For in the civil state more insight, and in 
those affairs more experience, a great deal, must needs be granted 
them, than in this they can possibly have. When they which write 
in defence of your discipline, and commend it unto the highest, not 
in the least cunning manner, are forced notwithstanding to acknow- 
ledge, ** that with whom the truth is, they know not," they are not The author 
certain ; what certainty or knowledge can the multitude have there- ^^^^^^J 
of? Weigh what doth move the common sort so much to favour ed to her 
this innovation, and it shall soon appear unto you, that the force of ^^'^^' 
particular reasons, which for your several opinions are alleged, is 
a thing whereof the multitude never did, nor could so consider as 
to be therewith wholly carried ; but certain general inducements 
are used to make saleable your cause in gross : and when once men 
have cast a fancy towards it, any slight declaration of specialities 
will serve to lead forward men's inclinable and prepared minds. 
The method of winning people's affections unto a general liking of 
the cause (for so ye term it) hath been this. First, In the hearing 
of the multitude, the faults especially of higher callings are ripped 
up with marvellous exceeding severity and sharpness of reproof; 
which being oftentimes done, begetteth a great good opinion of in- 
tegrity, zeal, and holiness, to such constant reprovers of sin, as by 
likelihood would never be so much offended at that which is evil, 
unless themselves were singularly good. The next thing hereunto is, 

A Calvin. Instit. lib. ir. cap. xx. $. 8* 
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to impute all faults and corraptimis wberewitb the world aboundetb, 
unto tbe kind of ecclesiastical government established. Wherein^ 
as before by reproving faults^ they purchased unto themselves, with 
the multitude, a name to be virtuous ; so by finding out this kind 
of cause, they obtain to be judged wise above others ; whereas in 
truth unto the form even of Jewish government, which the Lord 
himself (they all confess) did establish, with like show of reason 
they might impute those faults which the prophets condemn in the 
governors of that commonwealth ; as to the English kind of regi- 
ment ecclesiastical (whereof also God himself, though in another 
sort, is author), the stains and blemishes found in our state ; which, 
springing from the root of human frailty and corruption, not only 
are, but have been always more or less, yea, and (for any thing we 
know to the contrary) will be till the world's end, complained of, 
what form of government soever take place. Having gotten thus 
much sway in the hearts of men, a third step is to propose theii'own 
form df church-government, as the only sovereign remedy of all 
evils ; and to adorn it with all the glorious titles that may be. And 
the nature, as of men that have sick bodies, so likewise of the people 
in the crazedness of their minds, possessed with dislike and discon. 
tentment at things present, is to imagine, that any thing (the virtue 
whereof they hear commended) would help them ; but that most 
which they least have tried. The fourth degree of iiiducements, is by 
fashioning the very notions and conceits of men's^ mindain such sort, 
that when they read the Scripture, they may think thtt every tbhig 
soundeth towards the advadeeiHent of that discipline, aitd to the tU 
ter disgrace of the contrary. Pythagoras, by brin^n^ up his scho- 
lars in speculative knowledge of numbers, ttiade their conceits 
therein so strong, that when they came to the cofrtemplation of 
things natural, they imagined that in every partienlar thing tbey 
even beheld, as it were with their eyes, bow the elements of numbed 
gave essence and being to the Works of nature ; a thhig in reason im- 
possible, which notwithstanding, through their misfkshioned precon. 
cett, appeared unto them no less certain, than if nature had written it 
in the very foreheads of all the creatures of God. When they cftf the 
ftmily of love have it once in their heads, that Christ doth notsignify 
any one person, but a quality where<^many are partakers; that to 
be raised, is nothing else but to be regenerated, or endued with tbt 
sand quality : and that when separation of them which have it, frorii 
them which have it not, is here made, this is judgment : howplainly 
do they imagine, that the Scripture every where speaketh in the fe- 
vour of that sect 1 And assuredly, the very cause which makedi the 
simple and ignorant to think they eten see how the word of God 
runneth currently on your side, is, that their minds are forestalled, 
and their conceits perverted befdrehand, l^ )being taught, that an 
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elder dotli signify a layimm, admitted only to tbe office of rule or 
gOYernment in the cburcb ; a doctor, one which may only teach, 
and neither |n^each nor admimster the Sacfamoits; a deacon, one 
which hath the charge of tht alms-box, and of nothing else : that 
the sceptre, the rod, the throne, and kingdom of Christ, are afcmn 
of regiment, only by pastors, elders, doctors^ and deacons ; that by 
mystical resemblance, Mount Sion and Jerusalem are the churches 
which- admit, Samaria and. Babylon the churches which, oppugn, 
the said form of rc^ment. And in like sort, they are taught to ap- 
ply all things ^ken of repairing the w^lls and decayed parts of the 
city and temple of God, by Esdras, Nehemias,.and the rest ; as if 
purposely the Holy Ghost had therein meant to foresignify, what 
the authors of admonitions to the parliament, of supplications to 
the council, of petitions to her Majesty, and of such*other-like writs, 
should either do or suffer in behalf of this their cause. 'From hence 
they proceed to a higher point, which is the persuading of men ere. 
duloos and over capable of such pleasing errors, that it is the qMcial 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, whereby they discern those things 
in the word, which others reading yet discern them not. Dearly i Johniv. 
beloved, saith St. John, give not credit unto every spirit. There are ^* 
but two ways whereby the Spirit leadeth men into all truth ; the 
one extraordinary, the other common ; the one belonging but unto 
some few, the other extending itself unto all that are of God ; the 
one, that which we call by a special Divine excellency, revelation ; 
the other, reason* If the Spirit by such revelation have discoursed 
unto them the secrets of that discipline out of Scripture, they must 
profess themselves to be all (even men, women, and children) pro. 
piiets : or if reason be the hand which the Spirit hath led them by ; 
forasmuch as persuasions grounded upon reason are either weaker 
or stronger, according to the force of those reasons whereupon the 
same are grounded, they most every of them, from the greatest to 
the least, be able for every several article to shew some special i%a- 
son^ as strong as thefi* persuasion therein is earnest : otherwise how 
can it be, but that some otiier sinews there are, (rom which that over- 
pins of strength in persuasion doth arise I Most sure it la, that when 
men's affections do frame their opinions, they are in defence of error 
more earnest a great deal, than (for the most part) sound believers 
in the maintenance of truth, apprehended according to the nature of 
that evidence which Scripture yieldeth : which being in some things 
plain, as in the principles of Christian doctrine; in some things, as . 
in these matters of discipline, more dark and doubtful, frameth cor- 
respondently that inward assent which God^s most gracious Spirit 
worketh by it, as by his effectual instrument. It is not therefore 
the fervent earnestness of their persuasion, but the soundness of 
those reasons whereupon the same is built, which must decto£HiVbfi\\ 
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opinions in these things to have been wiongfat by the Holy Ghost, 
rhess. iL and not by the frand of that evil spirit which is even in his illusions 
strong. After that the fancyof the common sort hatb once thoroughly 
apprehended the Spirit to be author of their persuasions concerning 
discipline ; then is instilled into their hearts, that the same Spirit, 
leading men into this opinion, doth thereby seal them to be God's 
children ; and that as the state of the times now standeth, the most 
special tqken to know them that are God's own from others, is an 
earnest affection that way. This hath bred high terms of separation 
between such and the rest of the world ; whereby tlfe one sort are 
named the brethren^ the godly, and so forth ; the other, worldlings, 
time-servers, pleasers of men, not of God, with such-like. From 
hence they are easily drawn on to think it exceeding necessary, for 
fear of quenching tbat good Spirit, to use all means whereby the same 
may be both strengthened in themselves, and made manifest unto 
others. Tbismaketh them diligent hearers of siich as are known 
that way to incline : this maketh them eager to take and seek all oc- 
casions of secret conference with such : this maketh them glad to 
use such as counsellors and dnrectors in all their dealings, whiob are 
of weight, as contracts, testaments, and the like : this maketh them, 
through an unweariable desire of receiving instruction from the mas- 
ters of that company, to cast off the care of those very affairs which 
do'most concern their estate, and to think that they are like unto 
Mary, commendable for making choice of the better part. Finally, 
this is it which maketh them willing to charge, yea, oftentimes even 
to overcharge themselves, for such men's sustenance and relief, lest 
their zeal to the cause should any way be unwitnessed. For what 
is it, which poor beguiled souls will not do through so powerful in- 
citements 1 In which respect it is also noted, that most labour hath 
been bestowed to win and retain towards this cause, them whose 
judgments are commonly weakest by reason of their sex. And 
iiii.iii.6. although not ** women laden with sins,'' as the apostle Saint Paul 
speaketh, but (as we verily esteem of them for the most part) women 
prepense and inclinable to holiness, be otherwise edified in good 
things, rather than carried away as captives into any kind of sin and 
evil, by such as enter into their houses^ with purpose to plant there 
a zeal and a lov^ towards this kind of discipline ; yet some occasion 
is hereby ministered for men to think, that if the cause which is thus 
furthered, did gain by the soundness of proof whereupon it doth 
build itself, it would not most busily endeavour to prevail, where 
least ability of judgment is ; and therefore that this so eminent in- 
dustry in making proselytes more of that sex than of the other, 
groweth, for that they are deemed apter to serve as instruments and 
helps in the cause. Apter they are through the eagerness of their 
affection, that maketh them, which way soever they take, diligent in 
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drawing their husbands, children, servants, friends, and allies, the 
same way t apter through that natural inclination unto pity, which 
breedeth in them a greater readiness than in men, to be bountifiil 
towards their preachers, who Suffer want: apter through sundry op- 
portunities, which they especially ha?e, to procure encouragements 
for their brethren : finally, apter through a singular delight which 
they take, in giving very large and particular intelligence, how all 
near about them stand affected, as concerning the same cause. But 
be they women, or be they men, if once they have tasted of that cup, 
let any man of contrary opinion open hb ^outh to persuade them, 
they close up their cars, his reasons they weigh not, all is answ^d 
with rehearsal of the words of John,*' We are of God ; he that know- 1 John ir. 
eth God heareth us :" and as for the rest, ye are of the world ; for ^* 
this world's pomp and vanity it is that ye speak, and the world, whose 
ye are, heareth you. Which cloak sitteth no less fit on the back of 
their cause than of the anabaptists ; when the dignity, authority, 
and honour, of God's magistrates are upheld against them. Shew 
these eagerly-affected men their inability to judge of such nmtters ; 
their answer is, ** God hath chosen the simple." Convince them of i Cor. L 
folly, and that so plainly that very children upbraid them with it ; ^' 
they have their bucklers of like defence :" Christ's own apostle was 
accounted mad : the best men evermore, by the sentence of the 
world, have been judged to be out of their right minds.^* When in- 
struction doth them no good, let them feel but the least degree of 
most mercifully-tempered severity, they fiisteu on the herd of the 
Lord's vicegerents here on earth, whatsoever they any wfaiere find 
uttered against the cruelty of blood-thirsty men ; and to them- 
selves they draw all the sentences which Scripture hath in the favour 
of innocency persecuted for the truth ; yea, they are of their due 
and deserved sufferings no less proud, than those ancient disturbers, 
to whom Saint Augustine writeth^ saying, *' Martyrs, rightly so named, Aog. Bpitt 
are they not which suffer for their disorder, and for the ungodly ^' 
breach they have made of Christian unity ; but which for righteous- 
ness' sake are persecuted. For Agar also suffered persecution at the 
hands of Sarah; wherein she which did impose was holy, and she un- 
righteous which did bear the burden. In like sort with the thieves was 
the Lord himself crucified, but they who were matched in the pain 
v?hich they suffered, were in the cause of their sufferings disjoined. 
If that must needs be the true church which doth endure persecu* 
tion, and not that which persecuteth, let them ask of the apostle 
what church Sarah did represent, when she held her maid in afilic« 
tion. For even our mother which is firee, the heavenly Jerusalem, 

« 

* Acts. xxvi. 24. Sap. y. 4. We fools thnaght his life madness. Merc Trid. ad 
.Ssoalap. Ol Iv yvogfftt ofrti oun nrug freXXoT; tt^ioTUVo-if <Avt ot vdKKd ttvroiQ* fttfArniifM 
H ivuvTi, UM yiXotra o^Xtcitavova-u Vide Laotant. de Jastit. lib. ▼. oap. 16. 
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that 18 to tay, the true church of God, was, as he doth sCtm, pne* 
figured in tbat very woman by whom the bondmaid was so sharply 
handled. Although, if all thuigs be thoroughly scanned, she did in 
truth more persecute Sarah by proud resistance, than Sarali her by 
severity of punishment.^^ These are thepaths wherein ye have walked, 
that are of the ordinary sort of men ; these ave the very steps ye 
have trodden, and the manifest degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that school : a custom of inuring 
your years with reproof of faults, especially in your governors ; 
and use to attribute those faults to the kind or. spiritual regiment 
under which ye live ; boldness in warranting the force of their dis* 
cipline, for the care of all such evil ; as light of framing your con- 
ceitsto imagine, that Scripture every where £avoureth thatdiscipline ; 
persuasion that the cause why ye find it in Scripture, is the illumi- 
nation of the Spirit ; that the same Spirit is a seal unto you of your 
nearness unto God; that ye are by all means to nourish and witness 
it in yourselves, and to strengthen on every side your minds against 
whatsoever might be of force to withdraw you from it. 
liat iMth 4. Wherefore to come unto yon, whose judgment is a lantern of 

"^^^ ftii ^^^^^" ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^'^*^ i y^^ ^^^^ frame thus the people's hearts^ 
raeder not altogether (as I willingly persuade myself) of a politic intent or 
rt to ap- purpose, but yourselves being first overborne with the weight of 
ne dis- greater men's judgments; on your shoulders is laid the burden of 
»line. upholding the cause by argument. For which purpose, senteaoes 
out of the word of God ye allege divers ; but so, that n^hen the 
same ar^ discussed, thus it always in a manner falleth out, diat what 
things by virtue thereof ye urge upon us as idtogether necessary, 
are found to be thence collected only by poor and marvellous slight 
conjectures. I need not give instance in any one sentence so al* 
leged, for that I think the instance in any alleged otherwise a thing 
not easy to be given. A very strange thing sure it were, that such 
a discipline as ye speak of should be taught by Christ and his 
apostles in the word of God, and no church ever have found it out, 
nor received it till this present time* Contrariwise, the government 
against which ye bend yourselves has been observed every where 
throughout all generations and ages of the Christian world,.a6 
diurch ever perceiving the word of (Grod to be against it. We re- 
quire you to find out but one church upon the face of the whole 
earth, that hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been 
ordered by ours, that is to say, by episcopal regiment, sithenee the 
time that the blessed apostles were here conversant. Many things 
out of antiquity ye bring, as if the purest times of the church had 
observed the self-same orders which you require ; and as though 
your desire were that the churches of old should be patterns for 
ns to follow, and even glasses wherein we might see the practice 
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of tbatf which by you b gathered oat of Scripture. But the truth 
isy ye mean nothiog less. All this is done for foshion's sake only ; 
for ye complain of it as of an iiyury, that bmu should be willed. to T. G. lib. i.' 
$ptk for examples and patterns of governoMnt in any of those times ^' ^' 
that have been before. Ye plainly hold, that from the very apo- 
stles' times till thb present age, wherein yourselves imagined ye have 
found out a right pattern of sound discij^ine, there never was any 
time safe to be followed ; which thing ye thus endeavour to prove. 
Out of £gesippus» ye say that Eusebius writeth, how although as Euseb. 
long as the apostles lived, the diurch did remain a pure vhrgin ; '*^* 'j|' 
yet after the death of the apostles, and after they were once gone, ^^' 
whom God vouchsafed to make hearers of the Divine wisdom with 
their own ears, the placing of flicked errors began to come into the 
church. Clement also in a certain place, to confirm that there was 
corruption of doctrine immediately after the apostles' times, al- 
legeth the proverb, that " there are few sons like their fathers."* So- 
crates saith of the churches of Rome and Alexandria, the most fa- Lib. Tii. 
mous churches in the apostles' times, that about the year 430, the ^P* ^^* 
Roman and Alexandrian bishops, leaving the sacred function, were 
degenerated to a secular rule or dominion. Hereupon ye conclude 
that it is not safe to fetch our government from any other than the 
apostles^ times. Wherein by the way it may be noted, that in pro- 
posing the apostles' times as a pattern for the church to follow, 
though the desire of you fdl be one, the drift and purpose of you 
all isjQot one. The chiefest things which lay-reformers yawn for, 
is, that the clergy may through conformity in state and condition, 
be apostolical, poor as the apostles of Christ were poor, f n which 
one circumstance, if they imagine so great perfection, they must 
think that church which hath such store of mendicant friars, a 
qhurchin that respect most happy. Were it for the glory of God, and 
the good of his church, indeed, that the clergy should be left even 
as bare as the apostles, when they had nelthel- staff nor scrip ; that 
God, which should lay upon them the condition of his apostles, 
would, I hope, endue them with the self-same affection whioh was 
in that holy apostle, whose words concerning his own right-virtu- 
ous contentment of heart, ^'as well how to want, as how to abound," phii.ir. 12. 
are a most fit episcopal impress. The church o£ Christ is a body 
mystical. A body cannot stand, unless the parts thereof be pro- 
portionable. Let it therefore be requjred on both parts, at the 
hands of the clergy, to be in meanness of state like the apostles ; 
at the 'hand of the laity, to be as .they were who lived under the 
apostles. And in this reformation there will be, though little wis- 
dom, yet some indifferency. But your reformation, which are of 
the clergy (if yet it displease you not that I should say ye are of 

» Lib. Strom, somewliat after tbe beginning^. 
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the clergy) seemeth to aim at a broader mark. Ye think, that he 
which will perfectly reform, must bring the form of church-disci- 
pline unto the state which then it was at. A thing neither possible, 
nor certain, nor absolutely convenient. Concerning the first, what 
was used in the apostles' times, the Scripture fully declareth not ; 
so that making their times the rule and canon of church-polity^ ye 
make a rule, which being not possible to be fully known, is as im- 
possible to be kept. Again, sith the latter,, even of the apostles' 
own times, had that which in the former was not thought upon ; in 
this general proposing of the apostles' times there is no certainty 
which should be followed, especially seeing that ye give us great 
cause to doubt how fax ye allow those times. For albeit the lovers 
of antichristian building were not, ye say, as then set up, yet the 
foundations thereof were secretly, and under the ground, laid in the 
apostles' times ; so that all other times ye plainly reject ; and the 
apostles' own times ye approve with marvellous great suspicion, 
leaving it intricate and doubtful, wherein we are to keep ourselves- 
unto the pattern of their times. Thirdly, whereas it is the error of 
the common multitude, to consider only what hath been of old, and 
if the same were well, to see whether still it continue ; if not, to 
condemn that presently which is, and never to search upon what 
ground or consideration the charge might grow: such rudeness 
cannot be in you so well borne with, whom learning and judgment 
hath enabled much more soundly to discern how far the times of 
the church, and the orders thereof, may alter without offence* True 
it is, the ancienter,* the better ceremonies of religion are : howbei^ 
not absolutely true, and without exception ; but true only so hx 
forth as those different ages do agree in the state of those things, 
for which, at the first, those rites, orders, and ceremonies, were in- 
stituted. In the apostles' times, that was harmless, which being 
now revived would be scandalous ; as their oscula sanctaJ* Those 
feasts of charity,^' whibh being instituted by the apostles, were re* 
tained in the church long after, are not now thought any where 
needful. Wl^at man is there of understanding, unto whom it is not 
manifest, how the way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the de- 

* Antiqiiitafl ceremouiis atqae fanis taotum sanctitatis tribaere consaefit, qaantom 
adstruxerit vetastatis^ Arn. p. 746. 

»> Rom. xvi. 16. « Cor. xiii. 12. 1 Thew. ▼. 25. 1 Pet y. 14. In Uieir meet- 
ings to serve God, their manner was, in the end to salote one another with a ^}n ; 
nsing these words, " Peace be with yon." For which caase, Tertollian doth caU it, 
signaculwn orationis, the seal of prayer. Lib. de Orat. 

<: Epist Jnd. 12. Concerning which feats, Saint Cbrysostom saith, Statis die|biu 
mensas faciebant communes, et peracta synaxi post sacramentomm commnnionem 
inibant coniriTiom, divitibus qaidem cibos afferentibns, paiyieribas aatem et qui luliil 
habebant etiam vocatis. In 1 Cor. xi. Horn, xxvii. Of the same feasU, in lUke 
sort, Tertnllian. Coena nostra de nomine rationem sui ostendit. Vocator enim 
ttyavn, id qnod est penes Grsecos diUcHo, QoanUsconqae samptibns constet, laonun 
est pietatis nomine facere somptam. Apol. cap. 39. 
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Vice of alms-houses for the poor, the sorting out of the people into 
their several parishes ; together with siilndry other things which the 
apostles' times could not have {being now established), are much 
more convenient and fit for the church of Christ, than if the 
same should be taken away for conformity's sake with the an- 
cieotest and first times t The orders therefore which were observed 
in the apostles' times, are not to be urged as a rule universally ; 
either sufficient or necessary. If they be, nevertheless on your part 
it still remaineth to be better proved, that the form of discipline, 
which ye entitle apostolical, was in the apostles' time exercised. For 
at this very thing ye fail, even touching that which ye make most 
account of, as being matter of substance in discipline, I mean, the 
power of your lay-elders, and the difference of your doctors from 
the pastors in all churches.- So that in sum, we may be bold 
to conclude, that besides these last times, which for insolency, pride, 
and egregious contempt of all good order, are the worst ; there are 
none wherein ye can truly affirm, that the complete form of your 
discipline, or the substance thereof, was practised. The evidence 
therefore of antiquity failing you, ye fiy to the judgments of such 
learned men, as seem by their writings to be of opinion, that all 
Chnstian churches should receive your discipline, and abandon 
ours. Wherein, as ye heap up the names of a number of men not 
unworthy to be had in honour ; so there are a number, whom when 
ye mention, although it serve ye to purpose with the ignorant and 
vulgar sort, ^ho measure by tale and not by weight ; yet surely, 
they who know what quality and value the men are of, will think ye 
draw very near the dregs. But were they all of as great account 
as the best and chiefest among them, with us notwithstanding nei- 
ther are they, neither ought they to be of such reckoning, that their 
opinion or conjecture should cause the laws of the church of Eng- 
land to give place ; much less, when Ihey neither do all agree in 
that opinion,' and of them which are at agreement, the most part, 
through a courteous inducement, have followed one man as their 
guide ; finally, that one therein not unlikely to have swerved. If 
any one chance to say, it is probable that in the apostles' times 
there were lay elders, or not to mislike the continuance of them in 
the church ; or to affirm, that bishops at the first were a name, but 
not a power distinct from presbyters ; or to speak any thing in 
praise of those churches which are without episcopal regiment ; or 
to reprove the fault of such as abuse that calling ; all these ye re- 
gttter for men, persuaded as you are, that every Christian church 
standeth bound by the law of God to put down bishops, and in 
their rooms to erect an eldership so authorized as you would have 
it for the government of each parish. Deceived greatly they are 
therefore, who think that nil they whose names are cited amoii%^\. 
VOL. I. H 
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the favourers of this cause, are on any such verdict agreed. Yet 
touching some material points of your discipline, a kind of agree* 
ment we grant there is amongst many divines of reformed churches 
abroad. For^ first, to do as the church of Geneva did, the learned 
in some other churches must needs be the more willing, who having 
used in Uke manner not the slow and tedious help of proceeding 
by. public authority, but the people^s more quick endeavour for al« 
teration ; in such an exigent I see not well, how they could have 
stayed to deliberate about any other regiment than that which al- 
ready was devised to their hands ; that which in like case had been 
taken, that which was easiest to be established without delay, that 
which was likeliest to content the people by reason of some kind of 
sway which it giveth them. When therefore the example of one 
church was thus, at the first almost through a kind of constraint or 
necessity, followed by many, their concurrence in persuasion about 
some material points belonging to the same polity is not strange. 
For we are not to marvel greatly, if they which have all done the 
same thing, do easily embrace the same opinion as concerning their 
own doings. Besides, mark I beseech you that which Galen in 
matter of philosophy noteth ;* for the like falleth out, even in ques- 
tions of higher knowledge. It fareth many times with men's opi- 
nioQS, as with rumours and reports. That which a credible person 
telleth, is easily thought probable by such as are well persuaded of 
him : but if two, or three, or four, agree all in the same tale, they 
judge it then to be out of controversy, and so are many times over- 
taken for want of due consideration ; either some common cause 
leading them all into error, or one man's oversight deceiving many 
through their too much credulity and easiness of belief. Though 
ten persons be brought to give testimony in any cause, yet if the 
knowledge they have of the thing whereunfx) they come as witnesses, 
appear to have grown from some one amongst them, and to have 
spread itself from hand to hand, they all are in force but as one tes« 
timony. Nor is it otherwise here, where the daughter churches do 
speak their mother's dialect ; here, where so ' many sing one song, 
by reason that he is the guide of the choir, concerning whose de- 
served authority, amongst even the gravest divines, we have already 
spoken at large. Will ye ask. What should move so many learned 
to be followers of one man's judgment, no necessity of argument 

tion to forcing them thereunto I your demand is answered by yourselves. 

^"p!i4. ^**^y® ^^ to^think that they whom ye judge to have attained aa 
sound knowledge in all points of doctrine, as any since the apostles' 
time, should mistake in discipline. Such is naturally our affectioiiy 
that whom in great things we mightily admire, in them we are not 
persuaded willingly that any thing should be amiss. The xeasoa 
f Oalen. cUs. 2. lib. de onjosqae Anini. Peooa|. NotltU atque MedeU. 
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whereof is, for tlmt as des^d flies putrefy the ointment of the apo^ Eoolei. 
thecary, so a little foUy him that is in estimation for wisdom. Thb '* ^* 
in every profession hath too much authorized the judgment of a 
few. This with Germans hath caused Luther, and with many other 
churches, Calvin, to prevail in all things. Yet are we not able to 
define, whether the wisdom of that God (who setteth before us in 
Holy Scripture so many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one 
of them without somewhat noted wherein they were culpable ; to 
the end, that to him alone it might always be acknowledged. Thou 
.only art holy, thou only art just) might not permit those worthy 
vessels of his glory, to be in some things blemished with the stam 
of human frailty, even for this cause, lest we should esteem of any 
man above that which behoveth. 

5. Notwithstanding as though ye were able to say a great deal iiieircallui 
more than hitherto your books have revealed to the world, earnest ^^ ^'^!^^ 
challengers ye are of trial by some public disputation ; wherein, if 
the thing ye crave be no more than only leave to dispute openly 
about those matters that are in question, the schools in universities 
(for any thing I know) are open unto you. They have their yearly 
acts and commencements, besides other disputations, both ordi- 
nary and upon occasion, wherein the several parts of our own ec- 
clesiastical discipline are oftentimes offered unto that kind of exa- 
mination. The learnedest of you have been of late years noted 
seldom or never absent from thence, at the time of those great as- 
semblies; and the favour of proposing there in convenient sort 
whatsoever ye can object (which myself have known them to. grant 
of scholastical courtesy unto strangers), neither hath (as I think) 
nor ever will (I presume) be denied you. If your suit be to have 
some great extraordinary confluence, in expectation whereof the 
laws that already are, should sleep and have no power over you ; 
till in the hearing of thousands ye all did acknowldge your error, 
and renounce the farther prosecution of your cause ; haply, they 
whose authority is required unto the satisfying of your demand, do 
think it both dangerous to admit such concourse of divided minds, 
and unmeet that laws, which being once solemnly established, are 
to exact obedience of all men ; and to constrain thereunto, should 
so far stoop as to hold themselves in suspense from taking any 
effect upon you till some disputer can persuade you to be obe- 
dient. A law is the deed of the whole body politic, whereof if ye 
judge yourselves to be any part, then is the law even your deed also. 
And were it reason, in things of t}iis quality, to give men audience, 
pleading for the overthrow of that which their own very deed hath 
ratified ? Laws that have been approved, may be (no man doubteth) / 

again revealed, and to that end also disputed against, by the au- 
thors thereof themselves : but this is when the whole doUi ^<^\%^^- 

H 2 
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rate what laws each part shall observe, and not when a part re- 
fuseth the laws which the whole hath orderly agreed upon. Notwith- 
standing, forasmuch as the cause we maintain is (God be thanked) 
such as ueedeth not to shun any trial, might it please them on whose 
approbation the matter depcndeth, to condescend so far unto you in 
this behalf, I wish heartily that proof were made even by solemn 
conference in orderly and quiet sort, whether you would yourselves 
be satisfied, or else could by satisfying others draw them to your 
party. Provided always, first, Inasmuch as ye go about to destroy 
a thing which is in force, and to draw in that which hath not as . 
yet been received; to impose on us that which we think not our- 
selves bound unto, and to overthrow those things whereof we are 
possessed ; that therefore ye are not to claim in any conference 
other than the pliantiff's or opponent's part, which must consbt al- 
together in proof and confirmation of two things ; the one, that our 
orders by you condemned we ought to abolish ; the other that 
yours we- are bound to accept in the stead thereof. Secondly, 
Because the questions in controversy between us are many, if 
once we descend unto particulars ; that, for the easier and more 
orderly proceeding therein, the most general be first discussed, 
nor any question left off, nor in each question the prosecution of 
any one argument given over, and another taken in hand, till the 
issue whereunto, by replies and answers, both parts are come, be 
collected, read, and acknowledged, as well on the oiie side as on 
the other, to be the plain conclusion which they are grown unto. 
Thirdly, For avoiding the manifold inconveniences whereunto or. 
dinary and extemporal disputes are subject ; as also because, if ye 
should singly dispute one by one, as every man's own wit did best 
serve, it might he conceived by the rest, that haply some other 
would have done more ; the chiefest of you do all agree in this 
action, that whom ye shall then choose for your speaker, by him 
that which is publicly brought into disputation, be acknowledged 
by all your consents, not to be his allegation, but yours ; such as 
ye all are agreed upon, and have requured him to deliver in all 
your names ; the true copy whereof being taken by a notary, that 
reasonable time be allowed for return of answer unto you in the 
like form. Fourthly, Whereas a number of conferences have been 
had in other causes with the less effectual success, by reason of 
partial and untrue reports, published afterwards unto the world ; 
that to prevent this evil, there be at the first a solemn declaration 
made on both parts of their agreement, to have that very book and 
no other set abroad, wherein their present authorized notaries do 
write those things fully and only ; which being written, and there 
read, are by their own open testimony acknowledged to be their 
Dwn. Other circumstances hereunto belonging, whether for the 
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choice of time, place, and language, or for prevention of imperti- 
nent and needless speech, or to any end and purpose else, they 
may be thought on when occasion serveth. In this sort, to broach 
my private conceit for the ordering of a public action I should be 
loath (albeit I do it not otherwise than under correction of them, 
vfrhose gravity and wisdom ought in such cases to overrule), but 
that so venturous boldness, I see, is a thing now general ; and am 
thereby of good hope, that where all men are licensed to offend, no 
man will shew himself a sh^rp accuser. 

6. What success God may give unto any such kind of conference No end of 
or disputation, we cannot tell : but of this we are right sure, that ^Jj**!?®"' 
nature, Scripture, and experience itself, have all taught the worid to sabmiigioB 
seek for the ending of contentions, by submitting itself unto some o^^oUipMU 
judicial and definitive sentence, whereunto neither part that contend- definitiTe 
eth may under any pretence or colour refuse to stand* This must Mntenee. 
needs be effectual and strong; as for the other means without this, 
they seldom prevail. I would therefore know, whether for the end* 
ing of these irksome strifes, wherein you and your followers do stand 
thus formally divided against the authorized guides of this church; 
and the rest of the people subject unto their charge ; whether, I 
8dy> yc be content to refer your cause to any other higher judgment 
than your own, or else intend to persist, and proceed as ye have 
begun, till yourselves can be persuaded to condemn yourselves ? If 
your determination be this, we can be but sorry that ye should de- 
serve to be reckoned with such, of whom God himself pronounceth^ jtom. 
•* The way of peace they have not known.'* Ways of peaceable con- *"• in- 
clusion there are but these two certain, the one a sentence of judi- 
cial decision given by authority thereto appointed within ourselves ; 
the other, the like kind of sentence given by a more universal au- 
thority. The former of which two ways God himself in the law 
prescribeth, and his Spirit it was'which directed the very first Christ- 
ian churches in the world to use the latter. The ordinance of God 
in the law was this, " If there arise a matter too hard for thee in Deot. 
judgment, between blood and blood, between plea, &c. then shaUx^ii*^* 
thou arise, and go up unto the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose : and thou shalt come unto the priests of the Levites, and un. 
to the judge that shall be in those days, and ask, and they shall shew 
thee the sentence of judgment ; and thou shalt do according to that 
thiQg which they of that place which the Lord hath chosen, shew 
thee ; and thou shalt observe to do according to all that they inform 
thee : according to the law which they shall teach thee, and accord- 
ing to the judgment which they shall tell thee, shalt thou do : thou 
shalt not decline from the thing which they shall shew thee, to the 
right hand, nor to the left. And that man that will do presumptu- 
ously, not hearkening unto the priest (that staiide\.Vi\MiQt^>&\ftV.vL^ 
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thy God to mUiister there) or unto the judge, that man shall die, 
and thou shalt take away evil from Israel," When there grew in 
Acts the church of Christ a question, whether the gentiles believing 
*^* might be saved, although they were not circumcised after the manner 
of MoseSy nor did observe the rest of those legal rites and ceremo- 
nies whereunlo the Jews were bound ; after great dissension and 
disputation about it, their conclusion in the end was, to have it de- 
termined by sentence at Jerusalem, which was accordingly done in 
a council there assembled for the same purpose. Are ye able to 
allege any just and sufficient cause, wherefore absolutely ye should 
not condescend in thb controversy, ta have your judgments over- 
ruled by some such definitive sentence ; whether it fall out to be 
given with or against you, that so these tedious contentions may 
cease ? Ye will perhaps make answer, that being persuaded already 
as touching the truth of your cause, ye are not to hearken unto any 
sentence, no, not though angels should define otherwise, as the blessed 
apostle's own example teacheth : again, that men, yea councils, 
may err ; and that, unless the judgment given do satisfy your minds, 
unless it be such as ye can by no farther argument oppugn ; in a 
word, unless you perceive and acknowledge it yourselves consonant 
with God's word; to stand unto it, not allowing it, were to sin 
against your own consciences. But consider, I beseech you, first, 
as touching the apostle, how that wherein he was so resolute and 
peremptory, our Lord Jesus Christ made manifest unto him, even 
by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no possibility of error : 
that which perhaps you are persuaded of, ye have it no otherwise 
than by your ^own only probable collection ; and therefore such 
bold asseverations as in him were admirable, should in your mouths 
but argue rashness. God was not ignorant, that the priests and 
judges, whose sentence in matters of controversy he ordained should 
stand, both might and oftentimes would be deceived in their 
judgment. Howbeit, better it was in the eye of his understanding 
that sometime an erroneous sentence definitive should prevail, till 
the same authority perceiving such oversight, might afterwards cor- 
rect or reverse it, than that strifes should have respite to grow, and 
not come speedily unto some end. Neither wish we, that men 
should do any thing which in their hearts they are persuaded they 
ought not to do ; but this persuasion ought (we say) to be fully set- 
tled in their hearts, that in litigious and controversed causey of such 
quality, the will of God is to have them to do whatsoever the sen- 
tence of judicial and final decision shall determine ; yea, though it 
seem in their private opinion to swerve utterly from that which is 
right ; as, no doubt, many times the sentence amongst the Jews did 
seem unto one part or other contending : and yet in this case, God 
did then alloyv them to do that which in their private judgment it 
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seemed (yea, andperfaaps'tnily seemed) that the law did disallow. For 
if God be not the author of confusion but of peace^ then can he not 
be the author of our refusal, but of our contentment to stand unto 
some definitive sentence ; without which, almost impossible it is, 
that either we should avoid confusion, or ever hope to avoid peace. 
To small purpose had the council of Jerusalem been assembled, if 
once their determination being set down, men might afterwards 
have defended their former opinions. When therefore they had given 
their definitive sentence, all controversy was at an end. Things were 
disputed before they came to be determined. Men afterwards were 
not to dispute any longer, but to obey. The sentence of judgment 
finished their strife, which their disputes before judgment could not 
do» This was ground sufficient for any reasonable man's conscience 
to build the duty of obedience upon, whatsoever his own opinion 
were as touching the matter before in question. So full of wilfulness 
and self-liking is our nature, that without some definitive sentence, 
which being given may stand, and a necessity of silence on both 
sides afterward imposed ; small hope there is, that strifes thus far 
prosecuted, will in short time quietly end. Now it were in vain to 
ask you, whether you could be content that the sentence of any 
court already erected, should be so far authorized, as that among 
the Jews Established by God himself, for the determining of all con- 
troversies. *^ That man which will do so presumptuously, not heark- 
ening unto the priest that standeth before the Lord to minister 
there, nor unto the judge, let him die." Ye have given us already to 
understand what your opinion is in part concerning her sacred Ma- 
jesty's court of high commission ; the nature whereof is the same 
with that amongst the Jews, albeit the power be not so great. The 
other way haply may like you better, because Master Beza, in his 
last book save one," written about these matters, professeth himself 
to be now weary of such combats and encounters, whether by word 
or writing, insomuch as he findeth that controversies thereby are 
made but brawls ; and therefore wisheth, ^< that in some common 
lawful assembly of churches, all these strifes may at once be decided.^ 
Shall there be in the mean while no doings 1 Yes. There are the 
iveightier matters of the law, judgment, and mercy, and fidelity, j^^i^ 
These things we ought to do ; and these things, while we contend xxuu 25. 
about less, we leave undone. Happier are they, whom the Lprd, 
when he cometh, shall find doing in these things, than disputing 
about doctors, elders, and deacons. Or if there be no remedy, 
but somewhat needs ye must do which may tend to the setting for. 
ward of your discipline, do that which wise men, who think some 
statute of the realm more fit to be repealed than to stand in force, 
are accustomed to do, before they come to parliament, where the 

• Prxf. Tract de Bxcom. PresbyU 
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place of enacting is ; that is to say» spend the time in reexamining 
more duly your cause, and in more thoroughly considering of that 
which ye labour to overthrow. As for the orders which are estab- 
lishedy sith equity and reason, the law of nature, God, and man, do 
all favour that which is in being, till orderly judgment of decision 
be given against it, it is but justice to exact of you, and perverseness 
in you it should be to deny thereunto your willing obedience. Not 
that I judge it a thing allowable for men to observe those laws, 
which in their hearts they are steadfastly persuaded to be against 
the law of God ; but your persuasion in this case ye are all bound 
for the time to suspend ; and in otherwise doing ye offend against 
God, by troubling his church without any just or necessary cause. 
Be it that there are some reasons inducing you to think hardly of 
your laws ; are those jeasons demonstrative, are they necessary, 
or but mere probabilities only 1 An argument necessary and demon- 
strative is such, as being proposed unto any man, and understood, 
the mind cannot choose but inwardly assent. Any one such reason 
dischargeth, I grant, the conscience, and setteth it at full liberty. 
For the public approbation given by the body of the whole church 
unto those things which are established, doth make it but probable 
that they are good ; and therefore unto a necessary proof, that they 
are not good, it must give place. But if the skilfullest alnong you 
can she^, that all the books ye have hitherto written be able to af- 
ford any one argument of this nature, let the instance be given. As 
for probabilities, what thing was there ever set down so agree- 
able with sound reason, but some probable show against it might be 
made? It is meet, that when public things are received, and have 
taken place, general obedience thereunto should cease to be exact- 
ed, in case this or that private person, led with some probable con- 
T. C. ceit, should make open protestation, ^' I Peter or John disallow them, 
II**;'^!; and pronounce them nought.^ In which case your answer will be, 
that concerning the laws of our church, they are only condemned in 
the opinion of a private man, but of thousands, yea, and even of 
those amongst which divers are in public charge and authority* 
As though when public consent of the whole hath established any 
thing, every man's judgment being thereunto compared, were not 
private, howsoever his calling be to some kind of public charge. So 
that of peace and quietness there is not any way possible, unless the 
probable voice of every entire society or body politic, overrule all 
private of like nature in the same body. Which thing effectually 
proveth,that God being author of peace, and not of confusion in the 
church, must needs be author of those men's peaceable resolutionS| 
who, concerning these things, have determined with themselves to 
think and do as the church they are of decreeth, till they see neces* 
sary cause enforcing them to the contrary. 
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7. Nor is mine own intent any other, in these several books of Theaaitor 
discourse, than to make it appear unto yon, that for the ecclesiastical ^^^|* 
laws of this land, we are led by great reason to observe them, and bookt. 
ye by no necessity bound to impugn them. It is no part of my secret 
meaning to draw you hereby into hatred, or to set upon the face 
of this cause any £iirer gloss than the naked truth doth afford ; bat 
my whole endeavour is to resolve the conscience, and to shew, as 
near as I can, what in this controversy the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of sound and sincere judgment, without either 
cloud of pr^udice or mist of passionate affection. Wherefore 
seeing that laws and ordinances in particular, whether such as we 
observe, or such as yourselves would have established ; when the 
mind doth sift and examine them, it must needs have often recourse 
to a number of doubts and questions, about the nature, kinds, and 
qualities, of laws in general ; whereof, unless it be thoroughly in- 
formed, there will appear no certainty to stay our persuasion upon : 
I have for that cause set down, in the first place, an introduction 
on both sides needful to be considered ; declaring therein what 
law is, how different kinds of laws there are, and what force they 
are of, according unto each kind. This don^ because ye suppose 
the laws for which ye strive are found in Scripture ; but those not 
for which we strive ; and upon this surmise, are drawn to hold it, 
as the very main pillar of your whole cause. That Scripture 
ought to be the only rule of all our actions ; and consequently, 
that the church-orders which we observe, being not commanded 
in Scripture, are offensive and displeasant unto God ; I have spent 
the second book in sifting of this point, which standeth with you for 
the first and chiefest principle whereon ye build. W hereunto the 
next in degree is, that as' God will have always a church upon 
earth, while the world doth continue, and that church stand in 
need of government : of which government it behoveth himself to 
be both the author and teacher; so it cannot stand with duty, that 
man should ever presume in any wise to change and alter the same ; 
and therefore, that in Scripture there must of necessity bo found 
some particular form of ecclesiastical polity, the laws whereof ad. 
mit not any kind of alteration. The first three books being thus 
ended, the fourth proceedeth from the general grounds and founda- 
tions of your cause, unto your general accusations against us, as 
liaving in the orders of our church (for so you pretend) corrupted 
the right form of church-polity with manifold popish rites and ce- 
remonies, which certain reformed churches have banished from 
amongst them, and have thereby given us such example as (you 
think) we ought to follow. This your assertion hath herein drawn 
tis to make search, whether these be just exceptions against the cus- 
toms of our church, when ye plead, that they are the same ^bicVk 
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the churcb of Rome hath, or that they are not the same iithich 
some other reformed churches have devised. Of those four books 
which remain, and are bestowed about the specialities of that cause 
which lieth in controversy, the first examineth the causes by you 
alleged, wherefore the public duties of Christian religion, as our 
prayers, our sacraments, and the rest, should not be ordered in 
such sort as with us they are ; nor that power whereby the persons 
of men are consecrated unto the ministry, be disposkL of in such 
manner as the laws of this church do allow. The second and third 
are concerning the power of jurisdiction ; the one, whether laymen, 
such as your governing elders are, ought in all congregations for 
ever to be invested with that power 1 The other, whether bishops 
may hdve that power over other pastors, and therewithal that ho- 
nour which with us they have ? And because, besides the power of 
order, which all consecrated persons have, and the power of juris- 
diction, which neither they all, nor they only have, there is a third 
power, a power of ecclesiastical dominion, communicable, as we 
think, unto persons not ecclesiastical, and most fit to be restrained 
unto the prince our sovereign commander over the whole body po- 
litic ; the eighth book we have allotted unto this question, and 
have sifted therein your objections against those pre-eminences 
royal which thereunto appertain. Thus have I laid before you 
the brief of these my travels, and presented under your view the 
limbs of that cause litigious between us, the whole entire body 
whereof being thus compact, it shall be no troublesome thing for 
any man to find each particular controversy's resting-place, and 
the coherence it hath with those things, either on which it depend- 
eth, or which depend on it. 
)w jost 8. The case so standing therefore, my brethren, as it doth, the 
tofw" wisdom of governors ye must not blame, in that they, farther also 
) manifold forecasting the manifold strange and dangerous innovations, which 
wtT*" ^^ ™^'® ^^*° likely to follow, if your discipline should take place, 
eij to have for that cause thought it hitherto a part of their duty to with- 
menpoD gtanj your endeavours that way ; the rather, for that they have 
onBftUoD, sccii already some small beginnings of the fruits thereof m them, 
t did who concurring with you in judgment about the necessity of that 
^ P *^* discipline, have adventured without more ado to separate them- 
selves from the restr of the churchy and to put your speculations in 
execution. These men's hastiness the warier sort of you doth not 
commend ; ye wish they had held themselves longer in, and not so 
dangerously flown abroad before the feathers of the cause had been 
grown ; their error with merciful terms ye reprove, naming them, in 
great commiseration of mind, your ''poor brethren/' They on the ' 
contrary side more bitterly accuse you as their false brethren ; and 
^ Itgainst you diey plead, saying. From your breasts it is that we 
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have sacked those things, which when ye deliyered unto us, ye 
termed that heavenly, sincere, and wholesome milk ot God's word ; i Pet 
howsoever ye now ahhor as poison, that which the virtue thereof "* '* 
hath wrought and brought forth in us. Ye sometime our compa- 
nions, guides, aad ^miliars, with whom we have had most sweet P^in 
consultations, are now become our professed adversaries, because ^' 
we think the statutccongregations in England, to be no true Christ- 
ian churches ; because we have severed ourselves from them ; and 
because without their leave or licence, that are in civil authority, 
we have secretly framed our own churches according to the plat- 
form of the word of God ; for of that point between you and us 
there is no controversy. Alas ! what would ye have us to do 1 At 
such time as ye were content to accept us in the number of your 
own, your teaching we heard, we read your writings : and though 
we would, yet able we are not to forget vrith what zeal ye have ever 
professed, that in the English congregations (for so mauy of them 
as be ordered according unto their own laws) the very public service 
of God h fraught, as touching matter, with heaps of intolerable pol- 
lutions^ and as concerning form, borrowed from the shop of anti- 
christ ; hateful both ways in the eyes of the Most Holy ; the kind 
of their government, by bishops and archbishops, antichristian : 
that discipline which Christ hath essentially tied, that is to say, so Pref. 
united unto hb church, that we cannot account it reaUy to be his ^F^^ 
church which hath not in it the same discipline, that very discipline 
no less there despised, than in the highest throne of antichrist. All 
such parts of the word of God, as do any way concern that disci- 
pline, no less unsoundly taught and interpreted by all authorized 
English pastors, than by antichrist's factors themselves: at 
baptism, crossing ; at the supper of the Lord, kneeling; at both, a 
numb^ of other the most notorious badges of antichristian recog* 
nizance usual. Being moved with these and the like your effectual 
discourses, whereunto we gave most attentive ear, till they entered 
even into our souls, and were as fire within our bosoms; we thought 
we might hereof be bold to conclude, that sitli no such antichristian 
synagogue may be accounted a true church of Christ, ye by ac- 
cusing all congregations, ordered according to the laws of England 
as antichristian, did mean to condemn those congregations, as not 
being any of them worthy the name of a true Christian church. Ye 
tell us now, it is not your meaning. But what meant your often 
threatenings of them, who professing themselves the inhabitants of 
Mount Sion, were too loath to depart wholly as they should out of 
Babylon ? Whereat our hearts being fearfully troubled, we durst 
not, we durst not continue longer so near her confines, lest her 
plagues might suddenly overtake us, before we did cease to be par* 
takers with her sins ; for so we could not cboofie but mGk]i0^A«&ii|g& 
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with grief, that we were, when they doing evil, we by our presence 
in their assemblies seemed to like thereof; or at leastwise, not so 
earnestly to dislike, as became men heartily zealous of God's glory. 
For adventuring to erect the discipline of Christ, without the leave 
of the Christian magistrate, haply ye may condeain us as fools, in 
that we hazard thereby our estates and persons farther than you, 
which are that way more wise, think necessary : but of any offence 
or sin therein committed against God, with what conscience can 
you accuse us, when your own positions aire, that the things we 
observe should every, of them be dearer unto us than ten thou- 
sand lives ; that they are the peremptory commandments of God; 
that no mortal man can dispense with them ; and that the magis- 
' trate grievously sinneth, in not constraining thereunto 1 Will ye 
blame any man for doing that of his own accord, which all men 
should be compelled to do, that are not willing of themselves t 
When God commandeth| shall we answer, that we will obey, if so 
be Caesar will grant us leave 1 Is discipline an ecclesiastical ma^ 
ter, or a civil 1 If an ecclesiastical; it must of necessity belong to 
the duty of the minister; and the minister (ye say) holdeth all his 
authority of doing whatsoever belongeth unto the spiritual charge 
of the house of God, even immediately from God himself, without 
dependency upon any magistrate. Whereupon it followeth, as we 
suppose, that the hearts of the people being willing to be under 
the sceptre of Christ, the minister of God, into whose hands the 
Lord himself hath put that sceptre, is without all excuse, if thereby 
he guide them not. Nor do we find, that hitherto greatly ye have 
disliked those churches abroad, where the people vrith direction of 
their godly ministers have, even against the will of the magistrate, 
brought in either the doctrine or discipline of Jesus Christ. For which " 
cause we must now think the very same thing of you, which our Sa- 
viour did sometime utter concerning false-hearted scribes and phari- 
if att sees, *^ they say, and do not." Thus the foolish Barrowist deriveth his 
zzm. 3. gchigm \^y way of conclusion, as to him it seemeth, directly and plain- 
ly out of your principles. Him therefore we leave to be satisfied 
by you, from whom he hath sprung. And if such, by your own ac- 
knowledgment, be persons dangerous, although as yet the altera- 
tions which they have made are of small and tender growth ; the 
changes likely to ensue, throughout all states and vocations within 
this land, in case your desire should take place, must be thought 
upon. First, concerning the supreme power of the highest, they " 
are no small prerogatives, which now thereunto belonging, the form ^ 
of your discipline will constrain it to resign ; as in the last book oi 
this treatise we have shewed at large. Again, it may justly 
feared, whether our English nobility, when the matter came in trial 
would contentedly suffer themselves to be always at the call, an 
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to stand to the sentence of a number of mean persons, assisted with 
the presence of their poor teacher ; a man (sometime it happeneth) 
though better abler to speak, 3fet little or no whit apter to judge, 
than the rest : from whom, be their dealings never so absurd (un- 
less it be by way of complaint to a synod), no appeal may be made 
unto any one of higher power; inasmuch as the order of your dis* 
cipline admitteth no standing inequatity of courts, no spiritual 
judge to have any ordinary superior on earth, but as many suprem- 
acies as there are parishes and several congregations. Neither is 
it altogether without cause, that so many do fear the overthrow of 
all learning, as a threatened sequel of this your intended discipline. 
For if the world's preservation depend upon the multitude of the ggp. ^ 
wise ; and of that sort,. the number hereafter be not Ukely to wax SA 
over great, when (that therewith the son of Sirach professeth him- Eodoi. 
self at the heart grieved) men of understanding are already so httle ^^1* ^^ 
set by; bow should their minds whom the love of so precious a jewel 
filleth with secret jealousy, even in regard of the least things which 
may any way hinder the flourishing estate thereof, choose but mis- 
doubt lest this discipline, which always you match with Divine doc- 
trine as her natural and true sister, be found unto all kinds of 
knowledge a step-mother ; seeing that the greatest worldly hopes, 
which are proposed unto the chiefest kind of learning, ye seek 
utterly to extirpate as weeds ; and have grounded your platform 
on snch propositions, as do after a sort undermine those most re- 
nowned habitations, where, through the goodness of Almighty God, 
all commendable arts and sciences are with exceeding great indus- 
try hitherto (and so may they for ever continue !) studied, proceed- 
ed in, and professed ? To charge you, as purposely bent to the 
overthrow of that, wherein so many of you have attained no small 
perfection, were injurious. Only therefore, I wish, that yourselves 
did well consider how opposite certain of your positions are unto 
the state of collegiate societies, wherein the two universities con- 
sist. Those degrees which their statutes bind them to take are by 
your laws taken away ; yourselves who have sought them, ye so 
excuse; as that ye would have men to think ye judgie them not 
allowable, but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for some help 
which ye find in them unto the furtherance of your purposes, till 
the corrupt estate of the church may be better reformed. Your 
laws forbidding ecclesiastical persons utterly the exercise of civil 
power, must needs deprive the heads and masters in the same col- 
leges of all such authority as now they exercise, either at home, by 
punishtng the faults of those, who not as children to then* parents 
by the law of nature, but altogether by civil authority, are subject 
unto them ; or abroad, by keeping courts amongst their tenants. 
Your laws making permanent inequality amongst ministers a thin^ 
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lepugnant to the word of God, enforce those colleges/ the 8enior» 
whereof are all^ or any part of them, ministers under the goyem- 
ment of a master in the same vocation, to choose as oft as they meet 
together a new president. For if so ye judge it necessary to do in 
synods, for the avoiding of permanent inequality amongst ministers, 
the same cause must needs, even in these collegiate assemblies, en- 
force the like : except peradventure ye mean to avoid all such ab- 
surdities, by dissolving those corporations, and by bringing the 
universities unto the form of the school of Geneva. Which thing 
men the rather are inclined to look for, inasmuch as the ministryi 
whereinto their founders, with singular providence, have by the 
same statutes appointed them necessarily to enter at a certain 
' time, your laws bind them much more necessarily to forbear, till 
Hnmb. some parish abroad call for them. Your o[Mnion concemmg the 
JMwn to jjj^ ^j^-j jg^ ii,^^ ^jjg knowledge thereof might be spared, as a 

p. 50. thing which this land doth not need. Professors in that kind 
being few, ye are the bolder to spurn at them, and not to dissem- 
ble your minds, as concerning their removal : in whose studies 
although myself have not been much conversant, nevertheless, ex- 
ceeding great cause I see there is to wish, that thereunto more 
encouragement were given, as well for the singular treasures of 
wisdom therein contained, as also for the great use we have there- 
of, both in decision of certain kinds of causes arising daily within 
ourselves, and especially for commerce with nations abroad, where- 
unto that knowledge is most requisite. The reasons wherewith ye 
would persuade, that Scripture is the only rule to frame all our ac- 
tions by, are in every respect as effectual for proof, that the same 
is the only law whereby to determine all our civil cbntroversies. 
And then what doth let, but that as those men may have their de- 
sire, who frankly broach it already, that the work of reformation 
will never be perfect, till the law of Jesus Christ be received alone; 
so pleaders and counsellors may bring their books of the common 
law, and bestow them as the students of curious and needless arts 
Actoxix. did theirs in the apostles' timet I leave them to scan, how far 
1^- those words of yours may reach, whereb ye declare, that whereas 
Hamb. now many houses lie waste through inordinate suits of law, ** this 
MoUoD, o„g ^jng ^iu gi,^^ tjjg excellency of discipline for the wealth of 

the realm, and quiet of subjects ; that the church is to censure 
such a party, who is apparently troublesome and contentious, and 
without reasonable cause, upon a mere will and stomach, doth vex 
and molest his brother and trouble the country." For mine own 
part, I do not see but that it might very well agree with your prin- 
ciples, if your discipline were fully planted, even to send out your 
writs of surcease unto all courts of England besides, for the most 
things handled in them. A great deal farther I might proceed, and 
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Ascend lower ; but forasmuch as against all these and the like dif- Connterp., 
ficulties, ypur answer is, that we ought to search what things are P*^^ 
consonant to God's will, not which be most for our own ease ; and 
therefore that your discipline being (for such is your error) the 
absolute commandment of Almighty God, it must be received, 
although the world by receiving it should be clean turned upside 
down: herein lieth the greatest danger of aU. For whereas the 
name of Divine authority is used to countenance these things^ 
which are not the commandments of God, but your own erroneous 
collections ; on him ye must father whatsoever ye shall afterwards 
be led, either to do in withstanding the adversaries of your cause^ 
or to think in maintenance of your doings. And what this may be^ 
God doth know. In such kinds of error, the mind once imagining 
itself to seek the execution of God's will, laboureth forthwith to 
remove both things and persons, which any way hinder it from 
taking place ; and in such cases, if any strange or new thing seem 
requisite to be done, a strange and new opinion, concerning 
the lawfulness thereof, is withal received and broached under 
countenance of Divine authority. One example herein may serve 
for many, to shew, that false opinions touching the will of God to 
have things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and violent prac- 
tices against the hinderances of them ; and those practices new opi- 
nions more pernicious than the first, yea, most extremely sometimes 
opposite to that which the first did seem to intend, where the peo- 
ple took upon them the reformation of the church, by casting out 
popish superstition ; they having received from their pastors a ge- 
neral instruction, that whatsoever the heavenly Father hath not Matt 
planted, must be rooted out ; proceeded in some foreign places so ^^' 
&r, that down went oratories, and the very temples of God them- 
selves. For as they chanced to take the compass of their commis- 
sion stricter or larger, so their dealings were accordingly more or 
less moderate. Amongst others, there sprang up presently one 
kind of men, with whose zeal and forwardness the rest being com- 
pared, were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. These 
grounding themselves on rules more general ; that whatsoever the 
law of Christ commandeth not, thereof antichrist is the author ; 
and that whatsoever antichrist, or his adherents, did in the world, 
the true professors of Christ are to undo ; found out many things 
more than others had done, the extirpation whereof was in their 
conceit as necessary as of any thing before removed. Hereupon Goy de 
they secretly made their doleful complaints every where as they y^^^^^ 
went, that albeit the world did begin to profess that dislike of that Anabap- 
^hich was evil in the kingdom of darkness, yet fruits worthy of a *"**•» P' ^ 
true repentance were not se^n ; and that if men did repent as they 
<mght, they must endeavour to purge thie truth of all mannec o€ 
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evil, to the end there might follow a new world afterwards, where- 
ia righteousness only should dwell. Private repentance, they said, 
must appear by every man's fashioning his own life, contrary unto 
the custom and orders of this present world, both in greater things 
and in less. To this purpose, they had always in their mouths 
those greater things, charity, faith, the truje fear of God» the cross, 
the mortiiication of the flesh. All their exhortations were to set 
light of the things in this world, to account riches and honours 
vanity, and in token thereof, not only to seek neither, but if 
men were possessors of both, even to cast away the one and re- 
sign the other, that all men might see their unfeigned conversion 

P* 5. unto Christ. They were solicitors of men to fasts, to often me- 

P. 16. ditations of heavenly things, and as it were conferences in secret 

P. 118, ^ith God by prayers, not framed according to the frozen nun- 
ner of the world, but expressing such fervent desire as might even 
force God to hearken unto them. Where they found men in die^ 
attire, furniture of house, or any other way, observers of civility 
and decent order, such they reproved as being carnally and earthly- 
minded. Every word otherwise than severely and sadly uttered, 

P. 116. seemed to pierce like a sword through them. If any man were plea- 
sant, their manner was presently with sighs to repeat those words 

Ifke of our Saviour Christ, Woe be to you which now laugh, for ye shall 
lament. So great was their delight to be always in trouble, that 
such as did quietly lead their lives, they judged of all other men to 

P. 117. be in most dangerous case. They so much affected to eross the or- 
dinary custom in every thing, that when other men's use was to put 
on better attire, they would be sure to shew themselves openly 
abroad in worse. The ordinary names of the days in the week, 
they thought it a kind of profaneness to use, and therefore accus« 
tomed themselves to make no other distinction, than by numbers, 
the first, second, third day. From this they proceeded unto public 

P. 40. reformation, first ecclesiastical, and then civil. Touching the former, 
they boldly avouched that themselves only had the truth, which 
thing upon peril of their lives they would at all times defend ; and 
that since the apostles lived, the same was never before in all points 
sincerely taught. Wherefore, that things might again be brought 
to that ancient integrity which Jesus Christ by his word requireth, 
they began to control the ministers of the gospel, for attributing so 
much force and virtue unto the Scriptures of God read ; whereas 
the truth was, that when the word is said to engender faith in the 
heart, and to convert the soul of man, or to work any such spiritual 
Divine effect, these speeches are not thereunto applicable as it is 
read or preached, but as it is ingrafted in us by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, opening the eyes of our understanding, and so reveal- 
ing the mysteries of God ; accorduig to that which Jeremy promised 
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before should be^ MJiog^ '* I will put my hw in their inward jMr.xnL 
|liirt8;'aiid I will write it in their hearts." Tbe book of God they ^ 
notwithstanding for the most part so admired, that other disputa- 
tion against their opinions than only by allegation of Scripture they P. t9. 
would not hear; besides it, they thought no other writings in the P. S7. 
world shoidd be studied ; insomnch, as one of their great prophets 
exhorting thett to oast away all respects unto human writings^ so 
far to bis motion they condescended, that as many as had any books, 
save the Hdy' Bible, in their custody, they brought and set them 
publicly on fire. When they and their Bibles were alone together, 
what strange Antastical opinion soever at any time entered into their 
heads, their use was to think the Spirit taught it them. Their 
{^rensies cobceming our Saviour's incarnation, the state of souls de* 
parted, and such-like, are things needless to be rehearsed. And 
forasmuch as they were of the same suit with those of whom the 
apostle qpeaketh, saying. They are still learning, but never attain 2 Tim. 
to the knowledge of truth, it was no marvel to see them every day ^ ^* 
broach some new thing not heard of before. Which restless levity 
they did inteipret to be their growing to spiritual perfection, and a 
proceeding from laith to faith. The difibrences amongst them grew p. 65. 
by this mean in a manner infinite ; so that scaicely wa» there found 
any one of them, the forge of whose brain was not possessed with some 
special mystery. Whereupon although their mutual contentions were P. 66. 
most fiercely prosecuted amongst themselves, yet when they came to P. 1S5. 
defend the cause common to them all against Uie adversaries of their 
fiiction, they hfid ways to lick one another whole, the sounder in 
his<»wn persuasion excusing the dear brethren which were not so p. ts. 
far enlightened, and professing a charitable hope of the mercy of 
God towards them, notwithstanding their swervingfrom him in some . 
things. Their own minbters they highly magnified, as men whose p. 7i. 
vocatioB was from God ; the rest their manner was to term disdain- 
fully scribes and pharisees, to account their calling a human crea- p. 124. 
ture, and to detain the people, as much as might be, from hear- 
ing them. As touching sacraments, baptism administered in the p. 764. 
church of Rome they judged to be but an execrable mockery, and 
no baptism ; both because the ministers thereof in the papacy are 
widied idolaters, lewd persons, thieves, and murderers, cursed crea- 
tttres» ignorant beasts ; and also for that to baptise, is a proper 
actioabelonging unto none but the church of Christ, whereas Rome 
is antichrist's synagogue. The custom of using godfathers and god- P. 748. 
mothers at christenings, they scorned. Baptism of infants, although p. sit. 
confessed by themselves to have been continued even sithence the 
"very apostles' own times, yet they altogether condemned ; partly, be- P. 518. 
^anse-sundry errors are of no less antiquity ; and partly, for that there 
VOL. I. I 
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P. m. h no commaBdmeot in th^ gospel of Christ which saithy f * Baptize ia* 
faat9 ;" bat he eo«traiiwise insayilig/' Go preach and ba]^tite»'^ doA 
appoint^ that the minister of baptism shall in that action first adminis* 
P.7f6* ter doctrine, and then baptism ; as also in saying, *^ Whosoever doth 
P. 688. believe and is baptized/' he appointeth, that the party to whom bap- 
tism is administered, shall first believe, and then be baptteed ; to the 
end, that believing may go before this sacrament in the Receiver, no 
otherwise than preachhig in the giver; sith equally in both, the law 
of Christ declareth, not only what things are required^ but also in 
P. 38. what order they are required. The eucharist they received (pre* 
tending bur Lord and Saviour's example) after suppet. And fcr 
avoiding, all those impieties which have been grounded upon the 
P. 122. mystical Words of Christ, '' Thb is my body, this is my Mood,"* they 
thought it not safe to mention either body or blood in tiiat sacra* 
men^b^t tether (o abrogate both, and to use no words but these, 
^< Tahe^ eat^ declare the death of our Lord ; Drink, shew Ibrth onr 
Lotd'a death/' In rites and ceremonies their profession was hafred 
of all conformity with the church of Rome : for which eat#e ffaey 
would rather endure any torment than observe the solemn festivals 
which others did, inasmuch as antichrist (they said) vi^as flie first 
inventor of tbem. The pretended end of their civil reformation 
was, that Christ might have dominion over all ; that all crowns and 
sceptres angfat he thrown down at his feet; that no other might 
reign over Christian men, but he ; no regiment keep thcfm in nire, 
but his discipline ; a»ongst them no sword at all be carried besides 
his, the sword of MBfpiritual excommunication. For this eausA they 
laboured with aU their might, in overturning the seats of magis* 
P. 641. ^TAcy) because Christ hath said, ** kings of nations;" in abolishing 
P. 833. tiie execution of justice, because Christ hath said, '< Resist not evil ;** 
in forbidding oaths^ the necessary means of judicial trial, because 
P. 849. Christ hath said, ''Swear not at all :" finally, in bringmg in coauni- 
nity of goods> because Chnst by his apostles hath given the worid 
such example, to the end that men might excel one imother, not in 
P. 40. wealth, the pillar of secular authority, but in virtue. These BKn at 
the first were only pitied in their errcnr, and not much withstood by 
any ; the great humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared to be 
in them, was in all men's opinion a pledge of their harmless meamng. 
The hardest that men of sound understanding conceived of them was 
dt Jwtit '^"^***» " ^ ^^^^ honesta voluntate miseri erant? With how good 
lib. v. * ^ meaning these poor souls do evil V* Luther made request onto 
<»P* 19- Frederick duke of Saxony, that within his dominion they might be 
P. 6. favourably dealt with and spared, for that (their error exempted) 
they seemed otherwise right good men. By means of which merci«- 
fnl toleration they gathered strength, much mere than was safe for 
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the State of the conunoawealth wherein they lived. They had their 
secret comer^njeetug^ and assemblies in the nighty the people flocked 
unto them by thousands. The means whereby they both allured and p. 420. 
retained so great multitudes, were most effectual ; first, a wonderful 
show of £ea} towai^ds God, wherewith they seemed to be even wrapped 
in every thitig they spake ; secondly, a hatred <Mf sin, and a singn- p. 55. 
lar love of aie^rity, which men did think to be much more than o«. 
dioaty in thiem^ by feasofi of the custom which they had to fill the 
ears of the people with invectives against their authorised guides, as. 
well spiritual as .tsivil : thirdly, the bountiful relief wherewith they 
eased the broken estate of such needy creatuies^ as were in that 
respect the more apt to be drawn away: fourthly, a tender com* 
passion which they were thought to take upon the miseries of the 
common sort, over whose heads their manner waa even to pour down 
sbowcra of tears in compfauoing that no respect was had unto thtok, 
that their goods were devoured by wicked cormorants, their per- p. 6. 
SOBS had in contempt,aU liberty, both temporal and spiritual, taken 
from them ; that it was high time for God now tohear their groans^ p. 7, 
and to send them deliverance, lastly, a cunning slight which they 
had to stroke and smooth up the minds of their followers^ as well 
by a pp to priating unto them all the fitvourable titles, the good words, 
and Ae gracious promises, in Scripture ; as also by casting the con- 
tcaiy ahfUya on the heads of such ^s were severed from that re- 
tuiuei Whereupon, the people's common acclamation unto sach 
deoeiven was, " These are verily the men of God, these are his true p. 7. 
and sineerepiophets." If any such prophet or man of God did suffer 
by order of law condign and deserved pun^hment, were it for felony, 
rebellion, murder, or what else, the people (ao strangely were their 
hearts enchanted), as though blessed Saint Stephen had been agpua 
martyred, did lament, that God took away his most dear servants P. 27. 
from them. In all these things being fuUy persuaded, that what 
they did, it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men 
should do the like ; there remained, after speculation, practice^ 
whereby the whole world thereunto (if it were possible) might be 
framed. This they saw could not be done but with mighty oppo- p. 6. 
sitioB and resistance; against which, to strengthen themselves^ 
they secnetly entered into a league of association. And perad- 
▼enture considering, that although they were matoy, yet long wars 
would in time waste them out ; they began to thinly whether it 
might not be, that God would have them do for their speedy and 
mighty increase, the same which sometime God's own chosen 
people, the people of Israel did. Glad and fiiin they were to have 
it so ; which very desire was itself apt to breed both an opinion of 
possibility, and a willingness to gather arguments of likelihood, 

I 2 
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that 80 God himself would have it. Nothing more clear unto their 
seemiDgy than that a new Jerusalem being often spoken of in Scrip- 
tore/ f hey undoubtedly were themselves that new Jerusalem, and 
the old did by way of a certain figurative resemblance signify what 
^they should both be and do. Here they drew in a sea of matter, 
by amplifying all things unto their own company, which are any 
-where spoken concerning Divine favours and benefits bestowed 
upon the old commonwealth of Israel ; concluding, that as Israel 
was delivered out of Egypt, so they spiritually out of Bgypt of this 
irorld's servile thraldom unto sin and superstition: as Israel was to 
root out the idolatrous nations, and to plant instead of them, a 
people which feared God ; so the same Lord's good will and plea- 
sure was now, that these new Israelites should, under the conduct of ■ 
other Joshuas, Sampsons, and Gideons, perform a work, no lest 
miraculous in casting out violently the wicked from the earth, and 
estaUishing the kingdom of Christ with perfect liberty : and there- 
fore,- as the cause why the children of Israel took unto one man 
many wives, might be, lest the casualties of war should wy way 
hinder the promise of God concerning their multitude, fromtalong 
-eflfect in them ; so it was not unlike that, for the necessary propa- 
•gation of Christ's kingdom under the gospel, the Lord was content 
to allow as much. Now whatsoever they did in such sort collect 
out of Scripture, when they came to justify or persuade it unto 
others, all was the heavenly Father's appointment, his command- 
ment) his will, and charge. Which thing is the very point, in re- 
gard whereof I have gathered this declaration. For my purpose 
•herein is to shew, that when the minds of men are once erroneously 
persuaded, that it is the will of God to have those things done 
which they fancy ; then opinions are as thorns in their sides, UQver 
sufiering them to take rest, till they have brought their specula- 
tions into practice. The lets and impediments of which practice^ • 
their restless desire and study to remove, leadeth them every day 
forth by the hand into other more dangerous opinions, sometimes 
quite and clean contrary to their first pretended meanings. So as 
what will grow out of such errors as go masked under the cloak of 
Divine authority, impossible it is, that ever the wit of man shoidd 
imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits of them : for which 
cause, it behoveth wisdom to fear the sequeb thereof, even beyond 
all apparent cause-of fear. These men, in whose mouths at the 
first sounded nothing but only mortification of the flesh, were 
come at length, to think they might lawfully have their six or seven 
wives a-piece. They which at the first thought judgment and 
justice themselves to be merciless cruelty .; accounted, at the length, 
Aheir own hands sanctified. with being imbrued in Christian blood. 
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They who at the first were wont to beat down all dominion^ and to 
urge against poor constables, *' lungs of nations;" had, at the length, 
both consuls and kings of their own erection amongst themselves. 
Finally^ "^^y ^hich could not brook at the first, that any man 
should seek, no not by law, the recovery of goods iiyuriously taken 
or withheld from them, were grown at the last to think they could 
not offer unto God more acceptable sacrifice, than by turning their 
adversaries clean out of house and home, and by enriching them- 
selves with all kinds of spoil and pillage. Which thing being, laid P. 41. 
to their charge, they had in a readiness their answer, that now the 
time was come, when according to our Saviour's promise, *' the Matt. 
meek ones must inherit the earth ;" and that their title hereunto ^' ^ 
was the same which the righteous Israelites had unto the goods of Exod. 
the wicked Egyptians. Wherefore sith the worid hath had in these ^' ^' 
men so firesh experience, how dangerous such active errors are,, it 
must not offend you, though touching the sequel of your present 
mispersnasions, much more be doubted than your own intents and 
purposes do haply sum at. And yet your words already are some- Mart ia 
what, when ye affirm, that your pastors, doctors, elders, and dea- ^^* ^^ 
cons, ought to be in this church of England, " whether her Mfyesty p, ^s.' 
and our state will or no ;" when for the animating of your confe* 
derates, ye publish the musters which ye have made of your own 
bands, and proclaim them to amount to I know not how many 
thousands; when ye threaten, that sith neither your suits to the 
parliament, nor supplications to our convocation-house ; neither 
your defences by writing, nor challenges of disputation in behalf 
of that cause, are able to prevail, we must blame ourselves, if, to 
bring in discipline, some such means hereafter be used, as shall 
cause all our hearts to ache. ** That things doubtful are to be con- Demonstr. 
strued in the better part," is a principle not safe to be followed in mihoFrtL 
matters concerning the public state of a commonweal. But how- 
soever these and the like speeches be accounted as arrows idly shot 
at random, without either eye had to any mark, or regard to their 
lighting-place ; hath not your longing desire for the practice of 
your discipline, brought the matter already unto this demurrer 
amongst you ; whether the people and their godly pastors, that 
way affected, ought not to make separation from the rest, and to 
begin the exercise of discipline without the licence of civil powers, 
which licence they have sought for, and are not heard? Upon 
which question, as ye havenow divided yourselves, the warier sort 
of you taking the one part, and the forwarder in zeal the other ; 
so in case these earnest ones should prevail, what other sequel can 
any wise man imagine but this, that having first resolved, that at- 
tempts for discipline without superiors are lawful, it will follow in 
the next place to be disputed, what may be attempted against »i^^- 
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riors, which will not have the sceptre of that discipline to rule over 
them 1 Yea, even by you which have stayed yourselves from mn^ 
ning headlong with the other sort, somewhat notwithstanding there 
hath been done without the leave or likingof your lawful superiors, 
for the exercise of a part of your discipline amongst the clergy 
thereunto addicted. And lest examination of principal parties 
therein should bring those things to light, which might hinder and 
let your proceedings ; behold, for a bar against that impediment, 
one opinion ye have newly added unto the rest, even upon this 
occasion, an opinion to exempt you from taking oaths which may 
turn to the infestation of your brethren in that cause. The next 
neighbour opinion whereunto, when occasion requireth, may follow 
for dispensation with oaths already taken, if they afterwards be 
found to import a necessity of detecting aught which may bring 
such good men into trouble or damage, whatsoever the cause be. 
O merciful God, what man's wit is there able to sound the depth 
of those dangerous and fearful evils, whereunto our weak and im- 
potent nature is inclinable to sink itself, rather than to shew an 
acknowledgment of error in that which once we have unadvisedly 
taken upon us to defend, against the stream, as it were, of a con- 
trary public resolution ! Wherefore, if we any thing respect their 
error, who being persuaded, even as ye are, have gone farther upon 
that persuasion than ye allow ; if we regard the present state of 
the highest governor placed over us, if the quality and disposition 
of our nobles, if the orders and laws of our famous universitiei, 
if the profession of the civil, or the practice of the common law 
amongst us, if the mischiefs whereinto, even before our eyes, so 
many others have fallen headlong from no less plausible and fiiir 
be^^nnings than yours are : there is in every of these considerations 
most just cause to fear, lest our hastiness to embrace a thing of so 
perilous consequence, should cause posterity to feel those evib^ 
which as yet are more easy for us to prevent, than they would be 
for them to remedy. 
Tlie^^« 9. The best and safest way for you therefore, my dear bretfireDy 
•f all. is, to caU your deeds past to a new reckoning, to re-examine the 
cause ye have taken in hand, and to try it even point by point, ar- 
gument by argument, with all the diligent exactness ye can, to lay 
aside the gall of that bitterness wherein your minds have hitherto 
over-abounded, and with meekness to search the truth. Think 
ye are men ; deem it not impossible for you to err ; sift impar- 
tially your own hearts, whether it be force of reason, or vehe* 
mency of affection, which hath bred, and still doth feed these 
opinions in you. If truth do any where manifest itself, seek not to 
smother it with glossing delusion, acknowledge the greatness thereof^ 
aad think it your best victory, when the same doth prevail over yon. 
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That yebavebe^ eainestin speaking, or wiitiog again and 
again the contnory way* should be ao bkmUb <m( diseredit at all 
unto you. Aoioogst so many, sp huge vohimes, as the infiqil^ 
pains of St. Augustine haire brought forthy what o«e hath gotteo 
him greater love, commendation^ and honour, thaa the book wherein 
lie carefully coliectethbis own oversights, and wf^ely coofdemneth 
them 1 Many speeches there are of Job's, whereby his wisdom and 
other yirtues may appear ; but the glory of an ingenuous mind he 
hath purchased by these words only, " Behold, I will lay mine hand Job 
on my mouth ; I have spoken once, yet will I not therefore main- ^•4>^- 
tain argument ; yea twice, howbeit for that cause farther I will not 
proceed." Far more comfort it were for us (so small is the joy we 
take in these strifes) to labour under the same yoke, as men that 
look for the same eternal reward of their labours, to be enjoined 
"with you in bands of indissoluble love and amity, to live as if our 
persons being many, our souls were but one, rather than in such 
dismembered sort to spend our few and wretched days in a tedious 
prosecuting of wearisome contentions; the end whereof, if they have 
not some speedy end, will be heavy, even on both sides. Brought 
already we are even to that estate which Gregory Nazianzen mourn- 
fully describeth, saying, ^^My mindleadeth me (sith there is no other Qng, 
remedy) to fly and convoy myself into some comer out of sight, ^»- ^ 
ivhere I may scape from this cloudy tempest of maliciousness, ^' 
'thereby all parts'are entered into a deadly war amongst themselves, 
and that littie remnant of love which was, is now consumed to no. 
thing. The only godliness we glory in, is to find out somewhat 
>vhereby we may judge others to be ungodly. £ach other's faults 
nve observe, as matter of exprobation, and not of grief. By these 
means we have grown hateful in the eyes of the heathens them- 
selves, and (which woundeth us the more deeply) able we are not to 
deny, but that we have deserved their hatred : with the better sort 
of our own, our fame and credit are clean lost* The less we are to 
marvel, if they judge vilely of us, who although we did well, would 
hardly allow thereof. On our backs they also build that are lewd, 
and what we object one against another, the same they use, to the 
utter scorn and disgrace of us all. This we have gained by our mu- 
tual home-dissensions : this we are worthily rewarded with, which 
are more forward to strive, than becometh men of virtuous and mild 
disposition." But our trust in the Almighty is, that with us conten- 
tions are now at the highest float, and that the day will come, (for 
what cause of despair is there ?) when the passions of former en- 
mity being allayed, we shall with ten times redoubled tokens of our 
unfeignedly-reconciled love, shew ourselves each towards other the 
same with Joseph, and the brethren of Joseph were at the time of 
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their intervieif in £g]fpt. Our comfortable expectation and mo 
thirsty desire whereof, what man soever amongst you shall any ws 
help to satisfy (as we truly hope there is no one amongst you bi 
someway or other will), the blessings of the God of peace, both i 
this world and in the world to come, be upon him more than tl 
stars of the firmament in number. 
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9. Of the benefit of keeping that la^r which reason .teaoheth. 
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11. Wherefore God hath by Soriptnre farther made known snch supematoral laws 
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12. The canse why so many natnral or rational laws are set down in Holy Scriptore. 

13. The benefit ofhaTingDirine laws written. 

14. The sofficiency of Scriptnre onto the end for which it was instituted. 
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He that &:oeth about to persuade a multitude^ that they are The 
not so well governed as they ought to be, shall never want 5ii7gen2di 
attentive and favourable hearers ; because they know the ma- discourse, 
nifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is subject: 
but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public proceed- 
ings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily 
the judgment to consider. And because such as openlY ter 
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prove supposed disorders of state, are taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all^ and for men that carry 
singular freedom of mind ; under this fair and plausible co- 
lour, whatsoever they utter, passeth for good and current. 
That which wanteth in the weight of their speech, is supplied 
by the aptness of men's minds to accept and believe it. 
Whereas on the other side, if we maintain things that are es- 
tablished, we have not only to strive with a number of heavy 
prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think 
that herein we serve the time, and speak in favour of the 
present state, because thereby we either hold or seek prefer- 
ment; but also to bear such exceptions as minds, so averted 
beforehand, usually take against that which they are loath 
should be poured into them. ^ Albeit therefore, much of that 
we are to speak in this present cause, may seem to a number 
perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, dark, and intricate (for 
many talk of the truth, which never sounded the depth from 
whence it springeth ; and therefore when they are led there- 
unto, they are soon weary, as men drawn from those beaten 
paths wherewith they have been inured) ; yet this may not so 
far prevail, as to cut off that whij^h the matter itself requiretb, 
howsoever the nice humour of some be therewith pleased, or 
no. They unto whom we shall seem tedious^ are in no wise 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour which they are not willing to endure. And if any 
complain of obscurity, they must consider, that in tiiese mat- 
ters it cometh no otherwise to pass, than in sundry the works 
both of art, and also of nature, where that which hath 
greatest force in the very things we see, is notwithstanding 
itself oftentimes not seen. The stateliness of houses, the 
goodlinefis of trees when we behold them, deUghteth the eye; 
but that foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth unto the other nourishment and life, is in the bo- 
som of the earth concealed ; and if there be occasion at any 
time to search into it, such labour is then more necessary 
than pleasant, both to them which undertake it, and for the 
lookers-on. In like manner, the use and benefit of good 
laws, all tbaX live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and fixst original causes fron 
whence they have sprung, be unknown, as to the greatest 
part of men they are. But when they who withdraw their 
obedioioe, pretend^ that the laws which tbey should obey 
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are corrupt and ricious ; for better examination of their 
quality, it behoveth the very foundation and root, the highest 
well-spring and fountain, of them to be discoyered. Which, 
because we are not oftentimes accustomed to do, when we 
do do it, the pains we take are more needful a great deal than 
acceptable, and the matters which we handle seem, by reason 
of newness (till ihe mind grow better acquainted with them) 
dark, intricate, and unfSuniliar. For as much help whereoC 
as may be in this case, I have endeavoiured throughout Che 
body of this whole discourse, that every former part might 
give strength unto all that follow, and every latter bring some 
light unto all before. So that if the judgments of men do 
but hold themselves in suspense, as touching these first mora 
general meditations, till in order they have perused the rest 
that ensue ; what may seem dark at the first, will afterwards 
be found more plain; even as the latter particular decisions 
will appear, I doubt not, more strong, when the other have 
been read before^ The laws of the church, whereby for so 
many ages together we have been guided in the exercise of * 
Christian religion, and the service of the true God, our rites, 
customs, and orders of ecclesiastical government, are called 
in question. We are accused as men that will not have Christ 
Jesus to rule over them ; but have wilfully cast his statutes 
behind their backs, hating to be reformed and made subject 
unto the sceptre of his disdpUne. Behold, therefore, we dCer 
the laws whereby we live unto the general trial and judg* 
ment of the whole world ; heartily beseeching Almighty God, 
whom we desire to serve according to his own will, that both 
we and others {all kind of partial affection being hud clean 
aside) may have eyes to see, and hearts to embrace, the things 
that iki his fiightare most acceptable. And because the point 
about whidli we strive is the quality of our laws, our first en- 
trance hereinto cannot better be made, than with considera- 
tion of the nature of law in general, and of that law which 
giveth life unto all the rest which are commendable, just, and 
good, namely, the law whereby the Eternal himself dqtfa work. 
Proceeding from hence to the law, first of nature, then of 
Scripture, we shall have the easier access unto those things 
which come after to be debated, concerning the particular 
cause and question which we have in hand. 

2. All things that are, have some operation not violent or of that 
casual : neither doth any thing ^ver begin to exercise the ^^vmbx 
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Ibi^tlie BBme, without some foreconceived end for which it worketh« 
^^"1 And the end which it worketh for is not obtained^ unless the 
insalf to work be also fit to obtain it by ; for unto every end every 
!■" , operation will not serve. That which doth assign unto each 
"** ^* thing the kind« that which doth moderate the force and 
power, that which doth appoint the form and measure of 
working, the same we term a law.^ So that no certain end 
could ever be attained, unless the actions whereby it is at- 
tained, were regular ; that is to say, made suitable, fit, and 
correspondent, unto their end, by some canon, rule, or law : 
which thing doth first take place in the works, even of Grod 
himself. All things therefore do work after a sort according 
to law ; all other things according to a law, whereof some 
superior, unto whom they are subject, is author; only the 
works and operations of God have him both for their worker, 
and for the law whereby they are wrought. The being of 
God is a kind of law to his working; for that perfection which 
God is, giveth perfection to that he doth. Those natural, ne- 
cessary, and internal operations of God, the generation of 
the Son, the proceeding of the Spirit, are without the comr 
pass of my present intent ; which is to touch only such ope- 
rations as have their beginning and being by a voluntary 
purpose, wherewith God hath eternally decreed when and 
how they should be ; which eternal decree is that we term vljjl 
etAnal law. Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man, 
to wade far into the doings of the Most High ; whom althougb 
to know be life, and joy to make mention of his name ; yet 
our soundest knowledge is, to know that we know him not aft 
indeed he. is, neither can know him: and our safest elo- 
quence concerning him, is our silence, when we confess with- 
out confession, that his. glory is inexplicable, his greatness 
above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth ; therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few. 
Our God is one, or rather very oneness, and mere unity, hav- 
ing nothing but itself in itself, and not consisting (as all things 
do besides God) of many things ; in which essential unity of 
God, a trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after a man- 
ner far exceeding the possibility of man's conceit. The works 
which outwardly are of God, they are in such sort of him be- 
ing one, that each person hath in them somewhat peculiar 
and proper : for being three, and they all subsisting in the 
essence of one Deity, from the Father, by the Son, through. 
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the Spirit, all things are. That which the Son doth hear of /oin i?l 
the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive of the Father ^^~^ 
and the Son^ the same we hare at the hands of the Spirit, as 
being the last, and therefore the nearest unto us in order, 
although in power the same with the second and the first. 
The wise and learned among the very heathens themselves, 
have all acknowledged some first cause, whereupon original- 
ly the being of all things dependeth. Neither have they other- 
wise spoken of that cause than as an agent, which kngwing * 
what and why it worketh, observeth in working a most ex- 
act order or law. Thus much is signified by that which Ho- 
mer mentioneth, Ac5c S* ereXcfero jSovX^.* Thus much acknow* 
ledged by Mercurius Trismegistus, Tov iravra k6viiov liro£ir 
trtvoSrifuovpyhg, ov Xf^pAv, aXXd Xc^yc^.^ Thus much confessed 
by Anaxagoras and Plato, terming the maker of the world an 
intellectual worker. Finally, the Stoics, although imagining 
the first cause of all things to be fire, held nevertheless, that 
the same fire having art, did 6S(^ jSoSf^ecv hii '^wlau mJo/iov.^ 
They all confess therefore, in the working of that first Cause, 
that counsel is used, reason followed, a way observed, that is 
to say, constant order and law are kept, whereof itself must 
needs be author unto itself: otherwise it should have some 
worthier and higher to direct it, and so could not itself be 
the first; being the first, it can have no other than itself to 
be the author of that law which it willingly worketh by. God 
therefore is a law both to himself, and to all other things be- 
sides. To himself he is a law in all those things whereof our 
Saviour speaks, saying, " My Father worketh as yet, so I.** John 
God worketh nothing without cause. All those things which ^* * 
are done by him, have some end for which they are done ; 
and the end for which they are done, is a reason of his will 
to do them. His will had not inclined to create woman, but 
thathe saw it could not be well if she were not created. '' Non 
est bonum. It is not good man should be alone ;" therefore Gen. 
let us make a helper for him. That and nothing else is done "'^^ 
by God, which to leave undone were not so good. If therefore 
it be demanded, why God having power and ability infinite, 
the effects notwithstanding of that power are all so limited 
as we see they are ? the reason hereof is, the end which j^e 

* Jupiter's coansel was acoemplished. 

^ The Creator made the whole world not with hands, but by reason. Stob. in 
Eclog. Phys. 
' Proceed by a certain and a set way in the making of the world. 
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hath proposed^ and the law whereby his wisdom hath stinted 
the effects of his power in snch sort^ that it doth not wotk 
infinitely, but correspondently unto that end for which it 
Sq». TiiL worketh, even all things, xp^<n-wc) in most decent and comely 
^•"•^^' sort, all things in measure, number, and weight. The general 
end of God's eternal working, is the exercise of his most glo- 
rious and most abundant virtue : which abundance doth shew 
itself in variety, and for that cause this variety is oftentimes 
Ephe«. in Scripture expressed by the name of riches. ** The Lord hath 
Phul made all things for his own sake.'' Not that any thing is made 
IT. 17. to be beneficial unto him, but all things for him to shew be- 
u. 3. neficence and grace in them. The particular drift of every act 
^^' proceeding eternally from God, we are not able to discern ; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and certain rea- 
son of his works. Howbeit, undoubtedly, a proper and cer- 
tain reason, there is of every finite work of God, inasmuch as 
there is a law imposed upon it ; which if there were not, it 
should be infinite even as the worker himself is. They err 
therefore, who think that of the will of God to do this or that, 
there is no reason besides his will. Many times no reason 
known to us ; but that there is no reason thereof, I judge it 
most unreasonable to imagine, inasmuch as he worketh all 
Bphei. things icari t^v fiavXfiv tov dskfifiaroc airrmff not only " ac- 
cording to his own will,"|but '^ the counsel of his own will." And 
whatsoever is done with counsel or wise resolution, hath of 
necessity some reason why it should be done, albeit that rea- 
son beta us in some things so secret, that it forceth the wit 
of man to stand, as the blessed apostle himself doth, amazed 
ihereat, ^' O' the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments," 
tic. That law eternal which God himself hath made to 
himself, and thereby worketh all things, whereof he is the 
cause and author ; diat law, in the admirable frame whereof 
shineth with most perfect beauty, the countenance of that 
ProT. wisdom which hath testified concerning: herself, ^' The Lord 

i" 09. 

^ '* ^' possessed me in the beginning of his way, even before his 
works of old I was set up ;" that law which hath been the 
pattern to make, and is the card to guide the world by ; that 
law, which hath been of God, and with God everlastingly ; 
that law, the author and observer whereof is, one only 
God, to be blessed for ever ; how should either men or an- 
gels be able perfectly to behold i The book of this law we 
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are neither able nof worthy to open and look into. That little 
whereof^ which we darkly apprehend^ we admire; the re8t» 
witih religious ignorance^ we hambly and meekly adore. See- 
ing, therefore, that according to this law he worketh, ^* of lUmi. 
whom, through whom, and for whom, are all tlungs ;'' al* ^ ^ 
though there seem unto us confusion and disorder in the a& 
fairs of this present world : '' Tamen,quomam bonus mundum Boet lib. 4. 
rector temperat, recte fieri cunctane dubites : Letno man doubt p^jj^^ 
but that every thing is well done^ because the world is ruled 
by 60 good a guide/' as transgresseth not his own law; than 
which, nothing can be more absolute, perfect, and just The < 
law whereby he worketb, is eternal, and therefore can have 
no show or colour of mutability. For which cause, a part 
of that law being opened in the promises which God hath 
made (because his promises are nothing else but declara- 
tions what God will do for the good of men) touching those 
promises the apostle hath witnessed, that God may as pos- ft Tfan. 
sibly deny himself, and not be God, as fail to perform them. ^^^^ 
And concerning the counsel of God, be termeth it likewise ▼!. iV. 
a thing unchangeable; the counsel of God, and that law of 
God, whereof now we speak, being one. Nor is the freedom 
of the will of God any whit abated, let, or hindered, by means 
of this; because the imposition of this law upon himself, is 
his own free and voluntary act. This law therefore we may 
name eternal, being that order which God before all ages 
hath set down with himself for himself to do all things by. 

3. I am not ignorant, that by law eternal, the learned for 'Hif i«w 
the most part do understand the order, not which God hath J^ n^t. 
eternally purposed himself in all his works to observe^ but 'jv^* 8*^« 
rather that, which with himself he hath set down as expedient serre, and 



>■ 



to be kept by all his creatures, according to the several con- *'>•*' 
ditions wherewith he hath endued them. They who thus are ner of 
accustomed to speak, apply the name of law unto that only keeping ic 
rule of working, which superior authority imposeth ; where- 
as we somewhat more enlarging the sense thereof, term any 
kind of rule or canon, whereby actions are framed^ a law. 
Now that law, which, as it is laid up in the bosom of God, 
they cajl eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind 
of things which are subject unto it, different and sundry 
kinds of names. That part of it which ordereth natural agents, 
we call usually nature^s law ; that which angels do clearly 
behold, and without any answering observe, is a law celtfs- 
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tial and heavenly ; the law of reason^ that which bindeth 
ciBatores reasonable in this world, and with which by reason 
they most plainly perceive themselves bound ; that which 
bindeth them, and is not known but by special revelation from 
God, Divine law. Human law, that which out of the law, 
either of reason or of Ck>d, men probably gathering to be ex- 
pedient they make it a law. All things therefore, which are 
as they ought to be, are conformed unto this second law eter- 
nal ; and even those things which to this eternal law are not 
conformable, are notwithstanding in some sort ordered by the 
first eternal law. For what good or evil is there under the 
sun ; what action correspondent or repugnant unto the law 
which Ood hath imposed upon his creatures, but in, or upon 
it, God doth work according to the law which himself hath 
eternally purposed to keep ; that is to say, the first eternal 
law ? So that a twofold law eternal being thus made, it is not 
hard to conceive how they both take place in all things.^ 
Wherefore to come to the law of nature, albeit thereby we 
sometimes mean that manner of working which Grod hath set 
for each created thing to keep; yet forasmuch as those things 
are termed most properly natural agents, which keep the law 
of their kind unwittingly, as the heavens and elements of the 
world, which can do no otherwise than they do ; and foras- 
much as we give unto intellectual natures, Ihe name of volun- 
tary agents, that so we may distinguish them from the other; 
expedient it will be, that we sever the law of nature observed 
by the one, from that which the other is tied unto. Touching 
the former, their strict keeping of one tenure, statute, - and 
law» is spoken of by all, but hath in it more than men have as 
yet attained to know, or perhaps ever shall attain, seeing the 
travail of wading herein is given of God to the sons of men ; 
that perceiving how much the least thing in the world hath 
in it more than the wisest are able to reach unto, they may 

d Id omne, qaod in rebas oreatis fit, est materia legis setenue. Hi. 1. 1, 3. q. 93. 
mtL 4—6. Nullo modo aliqnid legibas snromi oreatoris ordinationiqaa sabtre- 
Idtiir, a quo pax aiUTenitatb adminittrator. Angost. de Cirit. Dei, lib. xix. cap. 22. 
Immo et pecoatom, qnateniu a deo jaite permittitar, cadit in legem stemam. Btiam 
legi seterns sabjicitorpeocatam ; qaatenns Tolnntaria legis transgresaio poenale qaod* 
dam inoommodom aninue inserit, jaxta illad Aagcutini, JuBfii4i Domiue, et sio est, 
nt poena sna sibi sit omnu animas inordinatos. Confes. lib. i. cap. 12. Nee male 
scholastici. Qaemadmodom, inqaiant, videmas res natandes oontingentes, hoc ipso 
qaod a fine partionlari soo, atque adeo a lege teteraa exorbitant, in eandem legem 
asternam inoidere, qnatenas conseqaantar aliam finem a lege etiam etema ipsis in 
casn particnlari constitotam : sic rerisimile est, bomines, etiom com peccant, et des- 
eisftpnt a lege sterna at precipiente, reincidere inordinemsBtenuB legis at pajueBti«« 
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by this means learn humility. Moses, in describing the woriL 
of creation, attribateth speech onto God : ** God said. Let 
there be light: let there be a firmament : let the waters under 
the heavens be gathered together into one place : let the earth 
bring forth : let there be lights in the firmament of heaven/' 
Was this only the intentof Moses, to signify the infinite great- 
ness of God's power, by the easiness of his accomplishing 
such effects, without travail, pain, or labour? Surely, it seem- 
eth that Moses had herein, besides this, a farther purpose, 
namely, first, to teach that God did not work as a necessary, 
but a voluntary agent, intending beforehand, and decreeing 
with himself, that which did outwardly proceed from him. 
Secondly, to shew that God did then institute a law natural 
to be observed by creatures ; and therefore, according to the 
manner of laws, the institution thereof is described, as being 
established by solemn injunction. His commanding those 
things to be which are, and to be in such sort as they are, to 
keep that tenure and course which they do, importeth the es- 
tablishment of nature's law. The world's first creation, and 
the preservation since of things created, what is it, but only so 
far forth a manifestation by execution, what the eternal law 
of God is concerning things natural ? And as it cometh to 
pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after a law is once 
published, it presently takes effect far and wide, all states 
framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us think it fareth 
in the natural course of the world : since the time that God did 
first proclaim the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and earth 
have hearkened unto his voice, and their labour hath been to do 
his will : " he made a law for the rain ;" he gave his " decree 
unto the sea, that the waters should not pass his command- 
ment." Now, if nature should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for awhile, the observation of 
her own laws ; if those principal and mother-elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have ; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and dis- 
isiolve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way 
^B it might happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, Psaim 
which now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, "*• *~^ 
as it were, through a languishing faintness, begin to stand, and 
to rest himself; if the moon should wander from her beaten 

VOL. I. K 
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way, the times and seasons of the year blend themselves by dis- 
ordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last 
gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth bedefeated of heavenly 
influence, the fruits of the earth pine away, as children at the 
withered breasts of their mother, no longer able to yield them 
relief; what would become of man himself, whom these things 
do now all serve i See we not plainly, that obedience of crea- 
tures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? 
Notwithstanding, with nature it cometh sometimes to pass as 
with art. Let Phidias have rude and obstinate stuflFto carve, 
though his art do that it should, his work will lack that beau- 
ty which otherwise in fitter matter it might have had. He that 
striketh an instrument with skill, may cause notwithstanding 
a very unpleasant sound, if the string whereupon he striketh 
chance to be incapable of harmony. In the matter whereof 
iieophrast. things natural consist, that of Theophrastus takes place, IloXd 
^^^^' TO ovx viroKovov ov 81 hxifiBvov rb cS. " Much of it is often- 
times such, as will by no means yield to receive that impres- 
sion which were best and most perfect.*' Which defect in the 
matter of things natural, they who gave themselves unto the 
contemplation of nature amongst the heathen, observed often; 
but the true original cause thereof. Divine malediction, laid 
for the sin of man upon these creatures, which Qodhad made 
for the use of man, this being an article of that saving truth 
which God hath revealed unto his church, was above the reach 
of their merely natural capacity and understanding. But 
however, these swervings are now and then incident into 
the course of nature ; nevertheless so constantly the laws 
of nature are by natural agents observed, that no man de- 
nieth, but those things which nature worketh are wrought 
either always, or for the most part, after one and the same 
out Rhet. manner. If here it be demanded, what this is which keep- 
^^'^ ' eth nature in obedience to her own law, we must have re- 
course to the higher law, whereof we have already spoken; 
and because all other laws do thereon depend, from thence 
we must borrow so much as shall need for brief resolution 
in this point. Although we are not of opinion therefore, as 
some are, that nature in working hath before her certain ex- 
emplary draughts or patterns, which subsisting in the bosom 
of the Highest, and being thence discovered, she fixeth her 
eye upon them, as travellers by sea upon the pole-star of the 
world, and that according thereunto she guideth her hand 
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to work by imitation : although we rather embrace the 
oracle of Hippocrates,* " That each thing, both in small and 
in great, fulfiUeth the task which destiny hath set down ;'* 
and concerning the manner of executing and fulfilling the 
same, " what they do they know not, yet is it in show and 
appearance, as though they did know what they do ; and the 
truth is, they do not discern the things which they look 
on:" nevertheless, forasmuch as the works of nature are no 
less exact than if she did both behold and study how to 
express some absolute jshape or mirror always present before 
her ; yea, such her dexterity and skill appeareth, that no in- 
tellectual creature in the world were able by capacity to do 
that which nature doth without capacity and knowledge; 
it cannot be, but nature hath some director of infinite know- 
ledge to guide her in all her ways. Who is the guide of na- 
ture, but only the God of nature ? In him we live, move, and Acti 
are. Those things which nature is said to do, are by Divine *^'"' ^ 
art performed, uYing nature as an instrument; nor'is there 
any such art or knowledge Divine in nature herself work- 
ing, but in the guide of nature's work. Whereas therefore 
things natural, which are not in the number of voluntary 
agents (for of such only we now speak, and of no other), do so 
necessarily observe their certain laws, that as long as they 
keep those forms ^ which give them their being, they cannot 
possibly be apt or inclinable to do otherwise than they do ; 
seeing the kinds of their operations are both constantly and 
exactly framed, according to the several ends for which they 
serve, they themselves in the meanwhile, though doing that 
which is fit, yet knowing neither what they do, nor why ; it 
folio weth, that all which they do in this sort proceedeth origin- 
ally from some such agent, as knoweth, appointeth, holdeth 
up, and even actually frameth, the same. The manner of this 
Divine efficiency being far above us, we are no more able to 
conceive by our reason, than creatures unreasonable by their 
sense, are able to apprehend after what manner we dispose 
and order the course of our affairs. Only thus much is dis- 
cerned, that the natural generation and process of all things 
receiveth order of proceeding from the settled stability of 

* Tv9 flrnrp«/MCvnv fxUffiV huta^of Imv'kn^, xa2 1 «i rd /cifT^ov tuiX iv\ to /bcfloy. o Vfaa'9VU9'Vi 
Pu» iXiaa-n, Z 31 iffao-o-ova-i, ^ojUova-tv tliivat, Jtct2 $ fMt o^S^i ov yn<>»a%WTi* 

** Form in other creatures is a thing proportionable 'anto the soal in living orea« 
^nres. Sensible it is not, nor otherwise disoemible than only by effects. According 
\o the diversity of inward forms, things of the world are distinguished into their 
lands. 

k2 
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Divine understanding. This appointeth unto them their 
kinds of working ; the disposition whereof, ^n the purity of 
God's own knowledge and will, is rightly termed by the 
name of Providence. The same being referred unto the tilings 
themselves, here disposed by it, was wont by the ancients to 
be called natural destiny. That law, the performance where- 
of we^ behold in things natural, is as it were an authentical, 
or an original draught, written in the bosom of God himself; 
whose Spirit being to execute the same^ useth every particular 
nature, every mere natural agent, only as an instrument created 
at the beginning, and ever since the beginning used to work 
his own will and pleasure withal.* Nature therefore is nothing 
else but God's instrument; in the course whereof, Dionysius 
perceiving some sudden disturbance, is said to have cried 
out, " Aut Deus naturse patitur, aut mundi machiua dissolvi- 
tur :" either God doth suffer impediment, and is by a greater 
than himself hindered ; or if that be impossible, then hath he 
determined to make a present dissolution of the world; the 
execution of that law beginning now to stand still, without 
which the world cannot stand. This workman, whose ser- 
vitor nature is, being in truth but only one, the heathens 
imagining to be more, gave him in the sky the name of Ju- 
piter ; in the air the name of Juno ; in the water the name of 
Neptune ; in the earth the name of Vesta, and sometimes of 
Ceres ; the name of Apollo in the sun ; in the moon the name 
of Diana ; the name of iBolus, and divers others, in the 
winds ; and to conclude, even so many guides of nature they 
dreamed of, as they saw there were kinds of things natural 
in the world. These* they honoured, as having power to 
work or cease accordingly as men deserved of them : but 
unto us, there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the Creator and the worker of all in all, alone to be 
blessed, adored, and honoured, by all for ever. That which 
hitherto hath been spoken, concerneth natural agents con- 
sidered in themselves : but we must farther remember also 
(which thing to touch, in a word, shall suffice), that as in this 
respect they have their law, which law directeth them in the 
means whereby they tend to their own perfection ; so like- 
wise another law there is, which toucheth them as they are 

• Vide Tho. in Compend. Tbeol. cap. 3. Omne quod moyetar ab aliqao, est qaui 
instrameotiiin qaoddam primi moventis. Ridicalam est aatem, etiam apad indootiMb 
pooere, instrameDtam moyeri oou ab aliqao principali agente. 
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sociable parts united into one body : a law which bindeth 
them each to serve unto others' good, and all to prefer the 
good of the whole, before whatsoever their own particular, 
as we plainly see they do, when things natural in that regard, 
forget their ordinary natural wont : that which is heavy, 
mounting sometimes upwards of its own accord, and for- 
saking the centre of thcCtttth which to itself is most natural, 
even as ff it did hear ifci^fPfcommanded to let go the gpod it 
privately wisheih, and ftf*^lieve the present distress of na- 
ture in common. 

4. But now that we may lift up our eyes (as it were) from The law 
the footstool to the throne of God, and leaving these natural ^Vi!^ao*"' 
consider a little the state of heavenly and Divine creatures" work by. 
touching angels, which are spirits immaterial and intellectual, ^•- ®»/' ^' 
the glorious inhabitants of those sacred palaces, where no- Bphes. 
thing but light and blessed immortality, no shadow of"**^®* 
matter for tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable 
passions, to work upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, 
even for ever and ever, doth dwell ; as in number and order i>«n. 
they are huge, mighty„ and royal armies, so likewise in per- JJJ^^ ' 
fection of obedience unto that law, which the Highest, whom xx^i. 53r 
they adore, love, and imitate, hath imposed upon them. Such ,j®^ jj^ 
observants they are thereof, that our Saviour himself being .V*^« 
to set down the perfect idea of that which we are to pray 
and wish for on earth, did not teach to pray or wish for more, 
than only that here it might be with us, as with them it is in M»ti« 
heaven. God, which moveth mere natural agents as an effi- 
cient only, doth otherwise move intellectual creatures, and es- 
pecially his holy angels : for beholding the face of God, in ad- ^^^j^ ^q^ 
miration of so great excellency, they all adore him ; and being 
rapt with the love of his beauty, they cleave inseparably 
for ever unto him. Desire to resemble him ingoodness, maketh ?*•■*" »«. 
them unweariable and even unsatiable in their longing, to do Lake 
by all means all manner of good unto all the creatures of God, *^\"* 
but especially unto the children of men. In the countenance of i. u, 
v^hose nature looking downward, they behold themselves be- ^®** 
neath themselves ; even as upward in God, beneath whom Dan. 
themselves are, they see that character which is no where ^^^^' 
but in themselves and us resembled. Thus far even the pai- xviu. lo. 
nims have approached ; thus far have they seen into the ^*°0^ 
doings of the angels of God ; Orpheus confessing, that the 
fiery throne of God is attended on by those most industriou!^ '] 
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angels, careful how all things are performed amongst men ; • 

and the mirror of hmnan wisdom plainly teaching, that God 

moveth angels, even as that thing doth stir man's heart. 

Job which is thereunto presented amiable. Angelical actions 

Matt"'* ^' ^^y tliei^ef^re be reduced unto these three general kinds : 

xTiii! 10. First, most delectable love arising from the visible apprehen- 

r^iiii. 2. ^^^^ of the purity, glory, and be^ji^y of God invisible, sav- 

Heb.i.6.' ing only unto spirits that ^XQ,;^p^*^ Secondly, adoration 

l»a.vi.s. grounded upon the evidence of tljft greatness of God, on 

whom they see how all things depend : Thirdly, imitation, 

bred by the presence of his exemplary goodness, who ceaseth 

not before them daily to fill heaven and earth with the rich 

treasures of most free and undeserved grace. Of angels, we 

are not to consider only what they are and do, in regard of 

their own being, but that also which concemeth them as they 

are linked into a kind of corporation amongst themselves, 

and of society or fellowship with men. Consider angoJs, 

each of them severally in himself, and their law is that 

Psal. which the prophet David mentioneth, "all ye his angels 

oxlTiii.2. praise him.'* Consider the angels of God associated ; and 

IS, * their law is that which disposeth them as an army, one in 

^*"' ^ order and degree above another. Consider finally the an- 

Heb. xiL gds as having with us that communion which the Apostle 

^*' to the Hebrews noteth ; and in regard whereof, angels have 

zxii/9. not disdained to profess themselves our fellow-servants ; 

from hence there springeth up a third law, which bindeth them 

to works of ministerial employment. Every of which their 

2Pet.ii.4. several functions are by them performed with joy. A part 

Jade 6. ^£ ^^ angels of God notwithstanding (we know) have fallen, 

and that their fall hath been through the voluntary breach 

of that law, which did require at their hands continuance in 

the exercise of their high and admirable virtue. Impossible 

it was, that ever their will should change or incline to remit 

any part of their duty, without some object having force to 

avert their conceit from God, and to draw it another way; 

and that before they attained that high perfection of bliss, 

wherein now the elect angels are, without possibility of 

falling. Of any thing more than of God, they could not by 

any means like, as long as whatsoever they knew besides 

*Ayyi\otf oZcrt /uI/muXi, 0^oT^ itq Tckrra rtXiXrai, Ariit. MeUph. xii. cap. 7. 
^ This 18 iotifflated wheresoerer we find tbem tenned^' the Mns of God," as Job i. d. 
and xxxTiii. 7. 
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God^ they apprehended it not in itself, without dependency 
upon God ; because so long, God must needs seem infinitely 
better than any thing which they so could apprehend. Things 
beneath them, could not in such sort be presented unto their 
eyes, but that therein they must needs see always, how those 
things did depend on God. It seemeth therefore, that there 
was no other way for angels to sin, but by reflex of their un- 
derstanding upon themselves ; when being held with admi- 
ration of their own sublimity and honour, the memory of 
their subordination unto God, and their dependency on him, 
was drowned in this conceit; whereupon their adoration, 
love, and imitation of God, could not choose but be also 
interrupted. The fall of angels therefore was pride ; since ^?^ 
their fall, their practices have been clean contrary unto those i pet 
before mentioned : for being dispersed, some in the air, ^« 8- 
some on the earth, some in the water, some amongst the ix. ii. 
minerals, dens, and caves, that are under the earth ; they ^• 
have, by all means, laboured to effect a universal rebellion ichr. 
against the laws, and as far as in them lieth, utter destruc^ jS! L r 
tion of the works, of God. These wicked spirits the hea-andii. s. 
thens honoured instead of gods, both generally under the ^^^ 
name of dii infern, gods infernal ; and particularly, some in aou 
oracles, some in idols, some as household gods, some as ^'^ 
nymphs : in a word, no foul and wicked spirit which was xx. 8. 
not one way or other honoured of men as God, till such 
time as light appeared in the world, and dissolved the works 
of the devil. Ilius much therefore may suffice for angels, 
Ihe next unto whom in degree are men. 

6. God alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly is. The Uw 
whatsoever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be, that ^^i^J^ 

• t J ' ^ ' man is in 

which now he is not; all other things besides are somewhat Us actions 
in possibility, which as yet they are not in act. And for fliis ^^^^ 
cause there is in all things an appetite or desire, whereby tion of 
they incline to something which they may be ; and when ^^^ 
they are it, they shall be perfecter than now they are. All 
which perfections are contained under the general name of 
goodness. And because there is not in the world any thing 
whereby another may not some way be made the perfecter, 
therefore all things that are, are good. • Again, sith there 
can be no goodness desired, which proceedeth not from God 
himself, as from the supreme cause of all things ; and every 

* Ilarra, yh^ ixstvoi; l^iyirM* Anst. de An^ lib. i. cap. 4. 
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effect doth after a sort contain, at leastwise resemble^ the 
the cause from which it proceedeth : all things in the world 
are said in some sort to seek the Highest, and to covet more 
or less the participation of God himself; yet this doth no 
where so much appear, as it doth in man, because there are 
so many kinds of perfections which man seeketh. The first 
degree of goodness is, that general perfection which all 
things do seek, in desiring the continuance of their being ; 
all things therefore coveting, as much as may be, to be like 
unto God in being ever, that which cannot hereunto attain 
personally, doth seek to continue itself another way ; that is, 
by offspring and propagation. The next degree of goodness 
is, that which each tiling coveteth, by affecting resemblance 
with God, in the constancy and excellency of those opera- 
tions which belong unto their kind. The immutability of 
God they strive unto, by working either always, or for the 
most part, after one and the same manner ; his absolute ex- 
actness they imitate, by tending unto that which is most ex- 
quisite in every particular. Hence have arisen a number of 
axioms in philosophy, • shewing, " how the works of nature 
do always aim at that which cannot be bettered.^' These 
two kinds of goodness rehearsed, are so nearly united to the 
things themselves which desire them, that we scarcely per- 
ceive the appetite to stir in reaching forth her hand towards 
them. But the desire of those perfections which grow ex- 
ternally is more apparent, especially of such as are not ex- 
pressly desired, unless they be first known, or such as are 
not for any other cause than for knowledge itself desired. 
Concerning perfections in this kind, that by proceeding in 
the knowledge of truth, and by growing in the exercise of 
Matt, virtue, man, amongst the creatures of this inferior world, as- 
Sap.* pireth to the greatiest conformity with God. This is not 
▼ii. 27. only known unto us, whom he himself hath so instructed, but 
even they do acknowledge^ who amongst men are not judged 
the nearest unto him. With Plato, what one thing more 
usual, than to excite men unto love of wisdom, by shewing, how 
much wise men are thereby exalted above men ; how know- 
ledge doth raise them up into heaven ; how it maketh them, 
though not gods, yet as gods, high, admirable, and Divine ? 
And Mercurius Trismegistus speaking of the virtues of a right- 

^ ii ^iXriff'Toi', Arist. 2* de coel. cap. 5. 
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eous soul, • *'Such spirits (saith he) are never cloyed with 
praising and speaking well of all men, with doing good unto 
every one by word and deed, because they study to frame 
themselves according to tfie pattemofthe Father of spirits." 

6. In the matter of knowledge, there is between the an- Men's iint 
gels of God, and the children of men, this difference ; Angels to^^*to 
already have full and complete knowledge in the highest degree **»« know- 
that can be imparted unto them : men, if we view them in thaf uw 
their spring, are at the first without understanding or know- wWiA thej 
ledge at all. Nevertheless, from this utter vacuity they grow serre. Wde 
by degrees, till they come at length to be even as the angels !■••▼»• i^ 
themselves are. That which agreeth to the one now, the 
other shall attain unto in the end ; they are not so far dis- 
joined and severed, but that they come at length to meet. 
The soul of man being therefore at the first as a book, where- 
in nothing is, and yet all things may be imprinted ; we are 
to search by what steps and degrees it riseth unto perfection 
of knowledge. Unto that which hath been already set down 
concerning natural agents, this we must add, that albeit 
therein we have comprised, as well creatures living, as void 
of life, if they be in degree of nature beneath men; never- 
theless, a difference we must observe between those natural 
agents that work altogether unwittingly, and those which 
have, though weak, yet some understanding what they do, 
as fishes, fowls, and beasts, have. Beasts are in sensible ca- 
pacity as ripe even as men themselves, perhaps more ripe. 
For as stones, though in dignity of nature inferior unto 
plants, yet exceed them in firmness of strength, or durability 
of being ; and plants, though beneath the excellency of crea- 
tures endued with sense, yet exceed them in the faculty of 
vegetation, and of fertility : so beasts, though otherwise be- 
hind men, may notwithstanding in actions of sense and fancy 
go beyond them ; because the endeavours of nature, when it 
hath a higher perfection to seek, are in lower the more re- 
miss, not esteeming thereof so much as those things do, 
which have no better proposed unto them. The soul of man 
therefore, being capable of a more Divine perfection, hath 
(besides the faculties of growing unto sensible knowledge, 
which is common unto us with beasts) a farther ability, 
whereof in them there is no show at all, the ability of reach- 

nal Xvyotg luu Ipyot; vavrag tineoteSia'a, fMfJtWf/kiim eutrHq tov Tfari^a* 
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ing higher than unto sensible things.* Till we grow to some 
ripeness of years, the soul of man doth only store itself with 
conceits of things of inferior or more open quality, which 
afterward do serve as instruments unto that which is greater; 
in the meanwhile, above the reach of meaner creatures it 
ascendeth not. When once it comprehendeth any thing 
above this, as the differences of timeu affirmations, negations, 
and contradiction in speech, we then count it to have some 
use of natural reason : whereunto, if afterward there might 
be added the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, 
I must plainly confess, this age of the world, carrying the 
name of a learned age, doth neither much know, nor greatly 
regard) there would undoubtedly be almost as great differ- 
ence in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, 
and that which now men are, as between men that are now, 
and innocents. Which speech, if any condemn, as- being 
over hyperbolical, let them consider but this one thing : no 
art is at the first finding out so perfect as industry may after 
uS^***^ make it ; yet the very first man that to any purpose knew 
demon- the Way we speak of, and followed it, hath alone thereby per- 
stration. formed more, very near, in all parts of natural knowledge, 
Rainistry. jj^^n sithence in any one part thereof the whole world besides 
hath done. In the poverty of that other new devised aid, 
two things there are notwithstanding singular. Of marvel- 
lous quick dispatch it is, and doth shew them that have it as 
much almost in three days as if it had dwelt threescore years 
with them. Again, because the curiosity of man's wit doth 
many times with peril wade farther in the search of things 
than were convenient ; the same is thereby restrained unto 
such generalities as every where offering themselves are ap- 
parent unto men of the weakest conceit that need be : so as 
following the rules and precepts thereof, we may find it to 
be an art which teacheth the way of speedy discourse, iandre- 
straineth the mind of man that it may not wax over wise. Edu- 
cation and instruction ^.re the means, the one by use, the other 
by precept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the 
better and the sooner able to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil. But at what time a man may be said 
to havo attained so far forth the use of reason as sufficeth 

4. 

^ *0 ii avBpoiVof tU Toy ougavoy avetBalni, ato^ fjur^tX auroy, not otit «»(« f^h l«n^ twrS 
v^n\k, voXa U ramnet, Koi ret &k\a Tt&rra cU^t/?S; fMiBim, Kai tiirA,frm fAitf^f, ov9f 
Tov ywr KaraXtvin aw y(ynreu» Mere. Tris. 
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to make him capable of those laws whereby he is then bound 
to guide his actions ; this is a great deal more easy for com- 
mon sense to discern, than for any man by skill and learn- 
ing to determine ; even as it is not in philosophers, who best 
know the nature both of fire and gold, to teach what degree 
of the one will serve to purify the other, so well as the arti- 
zan (which doth this by fire).discerneth by sense when the 
fire hath that degree of heat which sufficeth for his purpose. 

7. By reason man attaineth ui^to the knowledge of things Of man's 
that are, and are not sensible ; it resteth therefore, that we jj^lh/^*^^ 
search how man attaineth unto the knowledge of such things that laws 
unsensible, as are to be known that they may be done. See- are*made 
ing then that nothing can move unless there be some end, to guide, 
the desire whereof provoketh unto motion; how should that 
Divine power of the soul, "that spirit of our mind," as the Eph. 
Apostle termeth it, ever stir itself unto action, unless it have '^' 
also the like spur? The end for which we are moved to work, 
is sometimes the goodness which we conceive of the very 
working itself, without any farther respect at all; and the 
cause that procuretb action is the mere desire of action, no 
other good besides being thereby intended. Of certain turbu- 
lent wits it is said, "lUisquieta movere magna mercesvideba- Sallast. 
tur : — they thought the very disturbance of things established 
a hire sufficient to set them on work.'' Sometimes that which 
we do is referred to a farther end, without the desire whereof 
we would leave the same undone ; as in their actions that Matt, 
gave alms, to purchase thereby the praise of men. Man in ^*' 
perfection of nature being made according to the likeness of 
his Maker, resembleth him also in the manner of working; 
so that whatsoever we work as men, the same we do wittingly 
work and freely : neither are we according to the manner of 
natural agents any way so tied, but that it is in our power to 
leave the things we do undone. The good which either is 
gotten by doing, or which consisteth in the very doing itself, 
causeth not action, unless apprehending it as good we so like 
and desire it. That we do unto any such end, the same we 
choose and prefer before the leaving of it undone. Choice 
there is not, unless the thing we take be so in our power that we 
might have refused and left it. If fire consume the stubble, 
it chooseth not so to do, because the nature thereof is such 
that it can do ho other. To choose, is to will one thing be- 
fore another ; and to will, is to bend our spuls to the having j 
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ordering of that which they see to be good. Goodness is 
seen with the eye of the understanding, and the light of that 
eye is reason. So that two principal fountains there are of 
human action, knowledge and will ; which will, in things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice. Concerning 
^*"!*i9. J^i^owledge, " Behold (saith Moses), I have set before you 
* this day good and evil, life and death." Concerning will, 
he addeth immediately, *' Choose life ;" that is to say, the 
things that tend unto life, them choose. But of one thing 
we must have special care, as being a matter of no small mo- 
ment, and that is, how the will, properly aud strictly taken, 
as it is of things which are referred unto' the end that man 
desireth, difFereth greatly from that inferior natural desire 
which we call appetite. The object of appetite is whatsoever 
sensible good may be wished for ; the object of will is that 
good which reason doth lead us to seek. Affections, as joy, 
and grief, and fear, and anger, with such-like, being as it 
were the sundry fashions and forms of appetite, can neither 
rise at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose but 
rise at the sight of some things. Wherefore it is not altoge- 
ther in our power whether we will be stirred with affections, 
or no : whereas actions which issue from the disposition of 
the will, are in the power thereof to be performed or stayed. 
Finally, appetite is the wilPs solicitor, and will is appetite's 
controller; what we covet according to the one, by the 
other we often reject. Neither is any other desire termed pro- 
perly will, but that where reason and understanding, or the 
show of reason, prescribeth the thing desired. It may be there- 
fore a question, whether those operations of men are to be 
counted voluntary, wherein that good which is sensible pro- 
voketh appetite, and appetite causeth action, reason being 
never called to counsel ; as when we eat or drink, and betake 
ourselves unto rest, and such-like. The truth is, that such 
actions in men having attained to the use of reason, are volun- 
tary : for as the authority of higher powers, hath force even 
in those things which are done without their privity, and ar6 
of so mean reckoning that to acquaint them therewith it 
needeth not ; in like sort, voluntarily we are said to do that 
also, which the will, if it listeth, might hinder from being 
done, although about the doing thereof we do not expressly 
use our reason or understanding, and so immediately apply 
our wills thereunto. In caises therefore of such facility, the 
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will must yield her assent^ as it were with a kind of silence, 
by not dissenting;. in which respect her force is not so ap- 
parent as in express mandates or prohibitions, especially 
upon advice and consultation going before. Where under- 
standing therefore needeth, in those things reason is the di- 
rector of man's will, by discovering in action what is good. 
For the laws of well-doing are the dictates of right reason. 
Children which are not as yet come unto those years whereat 
they may have; again, innocents which are excluded by 
natural defect from ever having; thirdly, madmen, which 
for the present cannot possibly have the use of right reason 
to guide themselves, have for their guide the reason that 
guideth other men, which are tutors over them to seek and to 
procure their good for them. In the rest there is that light 
of reason, whereby good may be known from evil ; and which 
discovering the same rightly is termed right. The will, not- 
withstanding, doth not incline to have or do that which rea- 
son teacheth to be good, unless the same do also teach it to 
be possible. For albeit the appetite, being more general, 
may wish any thing which seemeth good, be it never so im- 
possible ; yet for such things the reasonable will of man doth 
never seek. Let reason teach impossibility in any thing, 
and the will of man doth let it go ; a thing impossible it doth 
not affect, the impossibility thereof being manifest.' There 
is in the will of man naturally that freedom, whereby it is 
apt to take or refuse any particular object whatsoever being 
presented unto it. Whereupon it foUoweth, that there is no 
particular object so good but it may have the show of some 
difficulty or impleasant quality annexed to it, in respect 
whereof^ the will may shrink and decline it ; contrariwise 
(for so things are blended) there is no particular evil which hath 
not some appearance of goodness whereby to insinuate itself. 
For evil, as evil, cannot be desired;^ if that be desired which is 
evil, the cause is the goodness which is, or seemeth to be, join- 
ed with it. Goodness doth not move by being, but by being 
apparent ; and therefore many things are neglected which are 
most precious, only because the value of them lieth hid. 
Sensible goodness is most apparent, near, and present, which 
causeth the appetite to be therewith strongly provoked. Now 

*■ O mihi pneteritos referat si Jupiter annos! 

^ El H rii Ivl KOiUav offxa, Vfvrw f^h ovx ^ >^2 Keuuaf avrht offAhett, aXX* «c iir* 
ayaBcv, Paolo post : 'A^yoroy yeif ^H-f'* *^^ ^'"^ Bwtk^fJixm Ip^itv aura, ouri i\vih 
iya^, ouTf ^^ fju^mq luuuSi, McinAe Dog. PUt. 
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pursuit and refusal in the will do follow, the one the aj£rma* 
tion, the other the negation of goodness, which the under- 
standing apprehendeth, grounding itself upon sense, unless 
some higher reason do chance to teach the contrary. And 
if reason have taught it rightly to be good, yet not so appa- 
rently that the mind receiveth it with utter impossibility of 
being otherwise, still there is place left for the will to take 
or leave. Whereas therefore amongst so many things as are 
to be done there are so few, the goodness whereof reason 
in such sort doth or easily can discover, we are not to mar- 
vel at the choice of evil even then when the contrary is pro- 
bably known. Hereby it cometh to pass, that custom, inuring 
the mind by long practice, and so leaving there a sensible 
impression, prevaileth more than reasonable persuasion what 
way soever. Reason therefore may rightly discern the thing 
which is good, and yet the will of man not incline itself there- 
unto as oft as the prejudice of sensible experience doth over- 
sway. Nor let any man think, that this doth make any thing 
for the just excuse of iniquity : for there was never sin com- 
mitted wherein a less good was not preferred before a greater, 
and that wilfully ; which cannot be done without the singu- 
lar disgrace of nature, and the utter disturbance of that Di- 
vine order, whereby the pre-eminence of chiefest acceptation 
is by the best things worthily challenged. There is not that 
gc/od which concemeih us, but it hath evidence enough for 
itself if reason were diligent to search it out. Through the 
neglect thereof, abused we are with the show of that which 
is not ; sometimes the subtilty of Satan inveigling us, as it 

«Cor. did Eve; sometimes the hastiness of our wills preventing 
the more considerate advice of sound reason, as in the apo- 

Loke sties, when they no sooner saw what they liked not, but they 
forthwith were desirous for fire from heaven ; sometimes the 
very custom of evil making the heart obdurate against what- 
soever instructions to the contrary, as in them over whom 

Malt our Saviour spake weeping, " O Jerusalem, how often, and 
■ *"yy ' thou wouldest not !" Still therefore that wherewith we stand 

■^v *7 blameable,and can no way excuse it, is, that in doing evil we 

^ I prefer a less good before a greater, the greatness whereof is 
\ by reason investigable and may be known. The search of 
knowledge is a thing painfiil ; and the painfulness of know- 
ledge is that which maketh the will so hardly inclinable 
thereimto. The root hereof is Divine malediction ; where- 
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by the instruments ^ being weakened wherewithal the soul 
(especially inreasoning)doth work, it preferreth rest in igno- 
rance before wearisome labour to know. For a spur of dili- 
gence therefore, we have a natural thirst after knowledge in- 
grafted in us. But by reason of that original weakness in 
the instruments, without which the imderstanding part is not 
able in this world by discourse to work, the very conceit of 
painfulness is as a bridle to stay us. For which cause the Eph. t. 14. 
apostle, who knew right well that the weariness of the flesh ^•'^" ^' 
is a heavy clog to the will, striketh mightily upon this key, i Cor. 
" Awake thou that sleepest, cast off* all which presseth down ; p^'^^'j 4^ 
watch, labour, strive to go forward, and to grow in know- Lake xiu. 
ledge." , ^^' 

8. Wherefore to return to our former intent of discovering the Of the na- 
natural way, whereby rules have been found out concerning foidi„g*Jn| 
that goodness wherewith the will of man ought to be moved i*w8 bj 
in human actions ; as every thing naturally and necessarily "^"^^J 
doth desire the utmost good and greatest perfection, whereof will anto 
nature hath made it capable, even so man. Our felicity there- i, g,^ 
fore being the object and accomplishment of our desire, we 
cannot choose but wish and covet it. All particular things 
which are subject unto action, the will doth so far forth in- 
cline unto, as reason judgeth them the better for us, and con- 
sequently the more available to our bliss. If reason err, we 
fall into evil, and are so far forth deprived of the general per- 
fection we seek. Seeing therefore, that for the framing of 
men's Actions the knowledge of good from evil is necessary, 
it only resteth, that we search how this may be had. Neither 
must we suppose that there needeth one rule to know the 
good, and another the evil by. ** For he thatknoweth what is 
straight, doth even thereby discern what is crooked, because 
the absence of straightness in bodies capable thereof is crook- 
edness. Goodness in actions is like unto straightness ; wherer 
fore that which is done well, we term right. For as the straight 
way is most acceptable to him that travelleth, because by it 
he cometh soonest to his journey's end ; so in action, that 
which doth lie the evenest between us and the end we de- 

* " A oorraplible body is heavy unto the soul, and the earthly mansion keepeth 
down the mind that is fall of cares. And hardly can we discern the things that are 
upon earth, and with great laboar find we out the things which are before as. 
Who then can seek out the things that are in heaven ?** Sap. ix. 15. 

^ tS fudfT not etvro tid to x«lf«fru^oy yniawf/tsr n^trvi y»i a/a^iV o km^, Arist. de 
An. lib. i. ^ 
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sire, must needs be the fittest for our use. Besides which 
fitness for use, there is also in rectitude, beauty ; as contrari- 
wise in obliquity, deformity. And that which is good in the 
actions of men, doth not only delight as profitable, but as 
amiable also. In which consideration the Gre.cians most di- 
k«xmia- vinely have given to the active perfection of men a name ex- 
^^' pressing both beauty and goodness ; because goodness in 
ordinary speech is for the most part applied only to that 
which is beneficial. But we in the name of goodness, do here 
imply both. And of discerning goodness, there are but these 
two ways ; the one, the knowledge of the causes whereby it 
is made such ; the other, the observation of those signs and 
tokens, which being annexed always unto goodness, argue, 
that where they are found, there also goodness is, although 
we know not the cause by force whereof it is there. The for- 
mer of these is the most sure and infallible way, but so hard 
that all shun it, and had rather walk as men do in the dark 
by hap-hazard, than tread so long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge' sake. As therefore physicians are many times 
forced to leave such methods of curing as themselves know to 
be the fittest, and being overruled by their patients' impa- 
tiency are fain to try the best they can, in taking that way of 
cure which the cured will yield unto ; in like sort, consider- 
ing how the case doth stand with this present age full of 
tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the stream 
thereof : into the causes of goodness we will not make any 
curious or deep inquiry ; to touch them now and then it shall 
be sufficient, when they are so near at hand that easily they 
may be conceived without any far removed discourse : that 
way we are contented to prove, which being the worse in it. 
self, is notwithstanding now, by reason of common imbecil- 
ity, the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Signs and tokens 
to know good by, are of sundry kinds ; some more certain, 
and some less. The most certain token of evident goodness 
is, if the general persuasion of all men do so account it. And 
therefore a common received error is never utterly overthrown 
till such times as we go from signs unto causes, and shew 
some manifest root or fountain thereof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to pass that 
so many have been overseen. In which case surmises and 
slight probabilities will not serve, because the universal con* 
sent of men is the perfectest and strongest in this kind^ which 
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comprehendeth only the signs an(i tokens of goodness. Things 
casual do vaiy, and that which a man doth but chance to 
think well of, cannot still have the like hap. Wherefore al- 
though we know not the cause, yet thus much we may know, 
that some necessary^ cause there is, whensoever the judg- 
ments of all men generally, or for the most part, run one and 
the same way, especially in matters of that discourse : for of 
things necessarily and naturally done, there is no more af- 
firmed but this, " They keep either always, or for the most 
part, one tenure."* The general and perpetual voice of men is 
as the sentence of God himself : for that which all men 
have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have 
taught ; ** and God being the author of nature, her voice is but 
his instrument. By her, from him, we receive whatsoever in 
such sort we learn. Infinite duties there are, the goodness 
whereof is by this rule suflBciently manifested, although we 
had no other warrant besides to approve them. The apostle 
St. Paul having speech concerning the heathen, saith of them, 
"They are a law unto themselves." His meaning is, that by Rom. 
force of the light of reason wherewith God illuminateth every "• ^^ 
one which cometh into the world, men being enabled to know 
truth from falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby learn 
in many things what the will of God is ; which will himself 
not revealing by any extraordinary means unto them, but they 
by natural discourse attaining the knowledge thereof, seem 
the makers of those laws which indeed are his, and they but 
only the finders of them out. A law therefore generally 
taken is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. The rule 
of Divine operations outward, is the definitive appointment of 
God's own wisdom set down within himself. The rule of na- 
tural agents that work by simple necessity, is the determina- 
tion of the wisdom pf God, known to God himself the prin*- 
cipal director of them, but not to them that are directed to 
execute the same. The rule of natural agents which work 
after a sort of their own accord, as the beasts do, is the judg-» 

*■ *H 4ti h «k I'ni TO 9roXu uaravrus diroQttlm, Arist Rhet. 1. i. o, 39. 

^ Non potest ^rrur coDlingere, nbi umnes idem opinantar. MoDticat. in 1. Polit. 
Qaieqaid in omnibus individais noins speciei communiter inest, id canisam comma* 
nem habeat oporlet, qase est eorom individaonim species et natora. Idem. Quod a 
tola aliqaa specie fit, universalis particalarisqae natane fit instinota. Ficin. de Christ. 
Rel. Si profieere capis, primo firme id Tenun pata, qood sana mens omnium bomi-> 
num at testator. Cosa in Compend. cap. 1. Non licet natarale nniversaleqae ho- 
minam jadiciom falsom yanomqoe ezistimare. Teles. "O y^p vrao-i ^omX, rmhrotlnu ^ 
4>afuv. 'O U MMfSh r«6nm9 tov ftirnv, w v&w wtairinfn Ifft. Arist, Bth. Ub«x. c«^. %. 
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ment of common sense or fancy concerning the sensible good- 
ness of those objects wherewith they are moved. The rule 
of ghostly or immaterial natures^ as spirits and angels, is 
their intuitiye intellectual judgment concerning the amiable 
beauty and high goodness of that object which with unspeak- 
able joy and delight doth set them on work. The rule of vo- 
luntary agents on earth, is the sentence that reason giveth 
concerning the goodness of those things which they are to 
do. And the sentences which reason giveth are some more, 
some less general, before it come to define in particular ac- 
tions what is good. The main principles of reason are in 
themselves apparent : for to make nothing evident of itself 
unto man's understanding, were to take away all possibility 
of knowing any thing. And herein that of Theophrastus is 
true, '^They that seek a reason of all things do utterly overthrow 
reason."* In every kind of knowledge some such grounds 
there are, as that being proposed the mind doth presently em- 
brace them as free from all possibility of error, clear and ma- 
nifest without proof. In which kind of axioms or principles 
more general, are such as this. That the greater good is to be 
chosen before the less. If therefore it should be demanded, 
what reason there is why the will of man, which doth necessa- 
rily shun harm, and covet whatsoever is pleasant and sweet, 
should be commanded to count the pleasures of sin gall ; and 
notwithstanding the bitter accidents wherewith virtuous ac- 
tions are compassed, yet still to rejoice and delight in them: 
surely this could never stand with reason ; but that wisdom 
thus prescribing groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule 
of comparison, which is, that small di£Sculties, when exceed- 
ing great good is sure to ensue, and on the side momentary 
benefits when the hurt which they draw after them is un- 
speakable, are not at all to be respected. This rule is the 
ground whereupon the wisdom of the apostle buildeth a law 
«Cor. enjoining patience unto himself, " The present lightness of 
* our affliction worketh unto us, even with abundance upon 
abundance, an eternal weight of glory; while we look not on 
the things which are seen, but on the things which are not 
seen : for the things which are seen, are temporal ; but the 
things which are not seen, are eternal :" therefore Christian- 
ity is to be embraced, whatsoever calamities in those times it 
was accompanied withal. On the same ground our Saviour 
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proveth the laiY most reasonable^ that forbids those crimes 
which men for fraia's sake fall into. For a man to win tiie Matt 
world, if it be with the loss of his soul, what benefit or good ^ ' 
is it ? Axioms less general, yet so manifest that iikey need no 
farther proof, are such as these, '' God to be worshipped; pa- 
rents to be honoured ; others to be used by us, as we omr- 
selves would be by them/' Such things, as soon they are 
alleged, all men acknowledge to be good ; they r^uire no 
proof or farther discourse to be assured of their goodness. 
Notwithstanding whatsoever such principle there is, it Mras at 
the firsifound outby discourse, and drawn from outof the very 
bowels of heaven and earth. For we are to note, that things 
in the world are to us discernible, not only so far forth as 
serveth for our vital preservation, but farther also in a two- 
fold higher respect For, first, if all other uses were utterly 
taken away ; yet the mind of man being by nature specula- 
tive and delighted with contemplation in itself, they were to be 
known even for mere knowledge and understanding's sake. 
Yea, farther besides this, the mowledge of every the least 
thing in the world hath in it a second peculiar benefit unto 
us, inasmuch as it serveth to minister rules, canons, and lawd, 
for men to direct those actions by, which we properly term 
human. This did the very heathens themselves obscwely in- 
sinuate, by making Themis, which wecallj«« or right, to be 
the daughter of heaven and earth. We know things either as 
they are in themselves, or as they are in mutual relation one 
to another. The knowledge of that which man is in reference 
unto himself, and other things in relation unto man, I may 
justly term the mother of all those principles, which are as it 
were edicts, statutes, and decrees, in that law of nature, 
whereby human actions are framed. First, therefore, having 
observed that the best things, where they are not hindered, do 
still produce the best operations (for which cause, where 
many things are to concur unto one effect, the best is in all 
congruity of reason to guide the residue, that it prevailing 
most, the work principally done by it may have greatest per- 
fection); when hereupon we come to observe in ourselvjes, of 
what excellency our souls are, in comparison of our bodies, 
and the diviner part in relation unto the baser of our souls ; 
seeing that all these concur in producing human actions, it 
cannot be well, unless the chiefest do command aud direct the Arfji. • 
rest. The soul then ought to conduct the body \ «iUd \k^^Y^\\\.^^\, 
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of our minds the soul. This is^ therefore^ the first law, where- 
by the highest power of the min^requireth general obedience 
at the hands of all the rest concurring with it unto action. 
Touching the several grand mandates, which being imposed 
by the understanding faculty of the [mind must be obeyed 
by the will of man, they are by the same method found out, 
whether they import our duty towards God or towards man. 
Touching the one, I may not here stand to open, by what 
degrees of discourse the minds, even of mere natural men 
have attained to know, not only that there is a God, but also 
what power, force, wisdom, and other properties, that God 
hath, and how all things depend on him. This being there- 
fore presupposed, from that known relation which God 
hath unto us as unto children,*^ and unto all good things as 
unto effects, whereof himself is the principal cause,** these 
axioms and laws natural concerning our duty have arisen, 
" That in all things we go about, his aid is by prayer to 
be craved:"^ that he cannot have sufficient honour done 
unto him ; but the uttermAt of that we can do to honour 
him, we must ;"** which is in effect the same that we read, 
Beat. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, with 
^■' ^' all thy soul, and with all thy mind ;" which law our Saviour 
Malt, doth term " the first, and the great commandment."^ Touch- 
^»' ing the next, which, as our Saviour addeth, is like unto this 
(he meaneth in amplitude and largeness, inasmuch as it is 
the root out of which all laws of duty to menward have 
grown, as out of the former all offices of religion towards 
God), the like natural inducement hath brought men to know 
that it is their duty no less to love others than themselves. 
For seeing those things which are equal must needs all have 
one measure ; if I cannot but wish to receive all good, even 
as much at every man's hand as any man can wish unto 
his own soul, how should I look to have any part of my de- 
sire herein satisfied, unless myself be careful to satisfy the 
like desire which is undoubtedly in other men, we all being of 
one and the same nature ? To have any thing offered them 
repugnant to this desire, must needs in all respects grieve 
' them as much as me : so that if I do harm, I must look to 

^ Ou^fiC @ioc ^vffiwq avdpdtfTrotc. Plat, in Theaet. 

^ "OTt yao ©IOC UmC to aXriot vraa-iv tJvai xal ofxfnnq, Arist. Metaph. lib. i. cap. t, 

^ *AXX\ «J IvMfarti, TouTO yt ^i v&frii, Srot jMt »a>rek $f»Xy o-v^foawmQ fMrixwf(f$ 

hii waa^ of(4,n mX fMX^w koI fAVy&Kw v^kyfAar^q, di^ i»l nw ^u^7itivo■t, Plat. In Tim. 

, ^ Arist. Etbic lib. Tiii. cap. olt. 
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suffer; there being no reason that others should shew greater 
measure of love to me, than they have by me shewed unto 
them. My desire therefore to be loved of my equals in na- 
ture as much as possible may be, imposeth upon me a natural 
duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like affection. From . 
which relation of equality between ourselves, and them that 
are as ourselves, what several rules an^ canons natural rea- 
son hath drawn for direction of life no man is ignorant ; as 
namely, " That because we would take no harm, we must 
therefore do none ; that sith we would not be in any thing 
extremely dealt with, we must ourselves avoid all extremity 
in our dealings ; that from all violence and wrong we are 
utterly to abstain,*'* with such-like ; which farther to wade in 
would be tedious, and to our present purpose not altogether 
so necessary, seeing that on these two general heads already 
mentioned all other specialities are dependant.** Wherefore 
the natural measure whereby to judge our doings, is the sen- 
tence of reason determining and setting down what is good 
to be done. Which sentence is either mandatory, shewing 
what must be done ; or else permissive, declaring only what 
may be done ; or thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the 
most convenient for us to do. The first taketh place where 
the comparison doth stand altogether between doing and not 
doing of one thing, which in itself is absolutely good or 
evil ; as it had been for Joseph to yield or not to yield to the G«n. 
impotent desire of his lewd mistress, the one evil, the other "*"• 
good simply. The second is, when of divers things evil, all 
being not evitable, we are permitted to take one ; which one, 
saving only in case of so great urgency, were not otherwise 
to be taken ; as in the matter of divorce amongst the Jews. Mark 
The last, when of divers things good, one is principal and *' 
most eminent ; as in their act who sold their possessions and ^^^ 
laid the price at the apostles' feet ; which possessions they t. 4. 
might have retained unto themselves without sin : again, in 
the apostle St. Paul's own choice, to maintain himself by his ?.'^®*** 
own labour ; whereas in living by the church's maintenance, 
as others did, there had been no offence committed. In ' 
goodness therefore there is a latitude or extent, whereby it 

a Qaod qnis m se approbate id alio reprobare non posse. Lib. in arenam 0. de 
iDof. test. — Qaod qaisqne jaris in aliam statoerit, ipsom qaoqne eodem nti debefe. 
Lib. qaod qaisqae. — Ab omni penitas injoria atqae ti abstinendam. Lib. i. sect 1. 
Qaod Yif aat clam. , 

^ On these two oommandments hangeth the whole law. Matt. xxii. 40. 
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eometh to pass, that eren of good aetions some are better 
than other some ; whereas otherwise one man conld not ex- 
cel another; but all shonld be either absolutely good, as 
jumping hit that indivisible point or centre wherein goodness 
consisteth ; or else missing it, they should be excluded out 
of the number of well-doers. Degrees of well-doing there 
could be none, except perhaps in the seldomness and often- 
ness of doing well. !ftut the nature of goodness being thus 
ample, a law is properly that which reason in such sort de- 
fineth to be good that it must be done. And the law of reason 
or human nature i^t that which men by discourse of natural 
reason have rightly found out themselves to be all for ever 
bound unto in their actions. Laws of reason have these 
marks to' be known by : such as keep them resemble most 
lively in their voluntary actions that very manner of working 
which nature herself doth necessarily observe in the course 
of the whole world. The works of nature are all behoveful, 
beautiful. Without superfluity or defect; even so theirs, if 
they be framed according to that which the law of reason 
teacheth. Secondly, those laws are investigable by reason, 
without the help of revelation, supernatural and Divine. 
Fincdly, in such sort they are investigable, that the knowledge 
of them is general, the world hath always been acquainted 
with them ; according to that which one in Sophocles ob«^ 
serf eth, concerning a branch of this law ; " it is no child of 
to-day's, or yesterday's birth, but hath been no man knoweth 
how long sitibence."* It is not agre^ upon by one, or two, or 
few, but by all. Which we may not so imderstand, as if 
every particular man in the whole world did know and con* 
fess whatsoever the law of reason doth contain : but this law 
is such, that b^ing proposed, no man can reject it as im-» 
reasonable and unjust. Again, there is nothing in it, but any 
man (having natural perfection of wit, and ripeness of judg- 
ment) may by labour and travail find out. And to conclude, 
the general principles thereof are such, as it is not easy to 
find men ignorant of them. Law rational, therefore, which 
men commonly use to call the law of nature, meaning thereby 
the law which human nature knoweth itself in reason univer- 
sally bound unto, which also for that cause may be termed, 
most fitly, the law of reason ; this law, I say, comprehendeth 

* Ov y&^ T( vt/v n xayd^i;, iXX* oW ftm 
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all thos6 things which men by the light of their natural under- 
standing evidently know, or at leastwise may know, to be be- 
seeming or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil, for 
them to do. Now although it be true, which some have said, 
that whatsoever is done amiss, the law of nature and reason 
thereby is transgressed, because even those offences which are 
by their special qualities breaches of supernatural laws, do also 
for that they are generally evil, violate in general that prin- 
ciple of reason, which willeth universally to fly from evil ; 
yet do we not therefore so far extend the law of reason, as to 
contain in it all manner of laws whereunto reasonable crea- 
tures are bound, but (as hath been shewn) we restrain it to 
those only duties, which all men by force of natural wit either 
do, or might understand to be such duties as concern all men. 
** Certain half-waking men there are (as St. Augustine noteth), 
who neither altogedier asleep in folly^ nor yet thorough- 
ly awake in the light of true understanding, have thought 
that there is not at all any thing just and righteous in itself; 
but look wherewith nations are inured, the same they take to 
be right and just. Whereupon their conclusion is, that see- 
ing each sort of people hath a different kind of right from 
other, and that which is right of its own nature, must be every 
where one and the same ; therefore in itself there is nothing 
right. These good folks (saith he, that I may not trouble their 
wits with the rehearsal of too many things) have not looked 
so far into the worid as to perceive that, 'Do as thou wouldst 
be done unto,^ is a sentence which all nations under heaven 
are agreed upon. Refer this sentence to the love of God, and 
it extinguisheth all heinous crimes ; refer it to the love of thy 
neighbour, and all grievous wrongs it banisheth out of the 
world." Wherefore, as touching the law of reason, this was 
(it seemeth) St. Augustine's judgment ; namely, that there are 
in it some things which stand as principles universally agreed 
upon ; and that out of those principles which are in them- 
selves evident, the greatest moral dutied we owe towards Ood 
and man may without any great difficulty be concluded : if 
then it be here demanded by what means it should come to 
pass (the greatest part of the law moral being so easy for all 
men to know) that so many thousands of men notwithstand- 

*■ Th. 1. 2. q. 94. art 3. Omnia peccata niDtin unifersam contra rationem et na- 
tursB legem. Ang. de Civit. Dei, 1. xxii. cap. 1. Omne vitiam natare nocet, acpcr 
hoc contra nalaram est. De Doot Ckr. lib. iii. c. 14. 
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ing have been ignorant^ even of principal moral duties, not 
imagining the breach of them to be sin : I deny not but lewd 
and wicked customs, beginning perhaps at the first among few, 
afterward spreading into greater multitudes, and so conti^ 
nuing from time to time, maybe of force even in plain things 
to smother the light of natural understanding, because men 
will not bend their wits to examine whether things where- 
with they have been accustomed be good or evil. For ex- 
ample's sake, that grosser kind of heathenish idolatry, where- 
by they worshipped the very works of their own hands, was 
an absurdity to reason so palpable, that the prophet David 
comparing idols and idolaters together, maketh almost no 
odds between them, but the one in a manner as much without 
Psai. ^t and sense as the other ; " they that make them are like 
18. ' nnto them, and so are all that trust in them." That wherein 
an idolater doth seem so absurd and foolish, is by the wise 
Wisd. man thus expressed, " He is not ashamed to speak unto that 
' which hath no life : he calleth on him that is weak for health ; 
he prayeth for life unto him which is dead : of him which hath 
no experience, he requireth help : for his journey he sueth 
to him which is notable to go : for gain, and work, and suc- 
cess in his affairs, he seeketh furtherance of him that hath no 
manner of power." The cause of which senseless stupidity isaf- 
Wisd. terward imputed to custom:" When a father moumeth grievous- 
' ly for his son that was taken away suddenly, he made an image 
for him that was once dead, whom now he worshipped as a 
god, ordaining to his'servants ceremonies and sacrifices." Thus 
by process of time this wicked custom prevailed, and was kept 
as a law ; the authority of rulers, the ambition of craftsmen, 
and such-like means, thrusting forward the ignorant, and in- 
creasing their superstition. Unto this which the wise man 
hath spoken, somewhat besides may be added. For whatso- 
ever we have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter, concerning the 
force of man's natural understanding, this we always desire 
withal to be understood, that there is no kind of faculty or power 
in man or any other creature, which can rightly perform 
the functions allotted to it, without perpetual aid and concur- 
rence of that supreme cause of all things. The benefit-where- 
of as oft as we cause God in his justice to withdraw, there 
can no other thing follow than that which the apostle noteth^ 
Ephes. even men endued with the light of reason to Walk notwith- 
standing " in the vanity of their mind, having their cogitations 
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darkened^ and being strangers from the life of Ood, through 
the ignorance which is in them^ because of the hardness of 
their hearts." And this cause is mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah^ speaking of the ignorance of idolaters, who see not 
how the manifest law of reason condemneth their gross ini- 
quity and sin ; they have not in them, saith he, so much wit 
as to think, ''shall I bow to the stock of a tree ? All knowledge Im. zUt. • 
and understanding is taken from them ; for God hath shut ^* ^^ 
their eyes that they cannot see" That which we say in this 
case of idolatry serveth for all other things, wherein the like 
kind of general blindness hath prevailed against the mani- 
fest laws of reason. Within the compass of which laws we 
do not only comprehend whatsoever may be easily known to 
belong to the duty of all men, but even whatsoever may pos- 
sibly be known to be of that quality, so that the same be by 
necessary consequence deduced out of clear and manifest 
principles. For if once we descend unto probable collec- 
tions what is convenient for men, we are then in the terri- 
tory where free and arbitrary determinations, the territory 
where human laws take place, which laws are after to be con- 
sidered. 

9. Now the due observation of this law which reason The benefit 
teacheth us, cannot but be effectual unto their great good ^^^J^ 
who observe the same. For we see the whole world and whioh rea> 
each part thereof so compacted, that as long as each thing *^** 
performeth only that work which is natural unto it, it there- 
by preserveth both other things, and also itself. Contrari- 
wise, let any principal thing, as the sun, the moon, any one 
of the heavens or elements, but once cease, or fail, or swerve, 
and who doth not easily conceive that the sequel thereof 
would be ruin both to itself and whatsoever dependeth on it ? 
And is it possible, that man being not only the noblest crea- 
ture in the world, but* even a very world in himself, his 
transgressing the law of his nature should draw no manner 
of harm after it ? Yes, " tribulation and anguish unto every Rom. 
soul that doeth evil." Good doth follow unto all things by "• ^• 
observing the course of their nature, and on the contrary side 
evil by not observing it ; but not unto natural agents that 
good which we c)eJ1 reward, not that evil which we properly 
term punishment. The reason whereof is, because amongst 
creatures in this world, only man's observation of the law 
of his nature is righteousness, only man's trangression sin. 
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And the reason of this is^ the difference in his manners of 
observing or transgressing the law of his nature. He doth 
not otherwise than voluntarily the one or the other. What 
we do against our wills, or constrainedly, we are not properly 
said to do it, because the motive-^^ause of doing it is not in 
ourselves, but carrieth us (as if the wind should drive a fea- 
ther in the air), we no whit farthering that whereby we are 
driven. In such cases therefore the evil which is done moveth 
compassion : men are pitied for it, as being rather miserable 
in such respect than culpable. Some tilings are likewise 
done by man, though not through outward force and impul- 
sion, though not against, yet without their wills ; as in alien- 
ation of mind, or any the like inevitable utter absence of 
wit and judgment. For which cause, no man did ever think 
the hurtful actions of furious men and innocents to be pu- 
nishable. Again, some things we do neither against nor with- 
out, and yet not simply and merely with our wills, but with 
our wills in such sort moved, that albeit there be no impossi- 
bility but that we might, nevertheless we are not so easily 
able to do otherwise. In this consideration, one evil deed is 
made more pardonable than another. Finally, that which 
we do being evil, is notwithstanding by so much more par- 
donable, by how much the exigence of so doing, or the diffi- 
culty of doing otherwise, is greater ; unless this necessity or 
difficulty have originally risen from ourselves. It is no ex- 
cuse therefore unto him, who being drunk committeth incest, 
and allegeth that his wits were not his own ; inasmuch as 
himself might have chosen, whether his wits should by that 
means have been taken from him. Now rewards and punish- 
ments do always presuppose something willingly done well 
or ill ; without which respect^ though we may sometimes re- 
ceive good or harm, yet then the one is only a benefit and 
not a reward, the other simply a hurt not a punishment. 
From the sundry dispositions of man's will, which is the root 
of all his actions, there groweth variety in the sequel of re- 
wards and punishments, which are by these and the like rules 
measured : " Take away the will, and all acts are equal : 
that which we do not, and would do, is commonly accepted 
as done."^ By these and the like rules, men's actions are de- 
termined of and judged, whether they be in their own nature 
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rewardable or punishable. Rewards and punishments are not 
received^ but at the hands of such as being above us have 
power to examine and judge our deeds. How men come to 
have this authority one over another in external actions, we 
shall more diligently examine in that which foUoweth. But 
for this present, so much all do acknowledge, that since every 
man's heart and conscience doth in good or evil, even secretly 
committed and known to none but itself, either like or dis- 
allow itself, and accordingly either rejoice, very nature ex- 
ulting, as it were, in certain hope of reward, or else grieve, 
as it were, in a sense of future punishment ; neither of which 
can in this case be looked for from any other, saving only 
from him who discerneth and judgeth the very secrets of all 
hearts : therefore he is the only rewarder and revenger of all 
such actions ; although not of such actions only, but of all, 
whereby the law of nature is broken whereof himself is au- 
thor. For which cause, the Roman laws, called the laws of 
the twelve tables, requiring offices of inward affection which 
the eye of man cannot reach unto, threaten the neglecters of 
them with none but Divine punishment.*^ 

10. That which hitherto we have set down, is (I hope) suf- How reir 
ficient to shew their brutishness, which imagine that religion fj]^**^ 
and virtue are only as men will account of them ; that we unto the 
might make "as much account, if we would, of the contrary, humrtfi^^ 
without any harm unto ourselves, and that in nature they are whereby 
as indifferent one as the other. We see then how natiure it- Sociotiw 
self teacheth laws and statutes to live by.** The laws, which w« ?»▼«« 
have been hitherto mentioned, do bind men absolutely, even agreement 
as they are men, although they have never any settled fellow- '^^''^^ J[*T1 
ship, never any solemn agreement amongst themselves what feUowsUp 
to do, or not to do. But forasmuch as we are not by our- ®r •^^'^ 
selves sufficient to furnish ourselves with competent store of depradeni 
things needful for such a life as our nature doth desire, a "J^fJ?^ 
life fit for the dignity of man ; therefore to supply those de- 
fects and imperfections which are in us living single and 
solely by ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek com- 
munion and fellowship with others. This was the cause of 
men's uniting themselves at the first in politic societies which 
societies could not be without government, nor government 

^ Divos caste adeanto, pietatem adhibento : qai secas faxit. Dens ipse vindex erit. 
^ "Edn*! yk^ o fMtvrtuarreU n vams ^vatt jcotvof Kiuticv itai aZiKw, xkv f4,rihfxia notvwU 
iTfoq aXXnXoixp ? ^«li ^vt&bu. Ariaft. Rhet. 1. 
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withoui a distinct kind of law from that which hath been al- 
ready declared. Two foundations there are which bear up 
public societies ; the one a natural inclination, whereby all 
men desire sociable life and fellowship ; the other an order 
expressly or secretly agreed upon, touching the manner of 
their union in living together. The latter is that which we 
call the law of a commonweal, the very soul of a politic body, 
the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, and 
set on work in such actions as the common good requireth. 
Laws politic, ordained for external order and regiment 
amongst men, are never framed as they should be, unless pre- 
suming the will of man to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, 
and averse from all obedience unto the sacred laws of his 
nature : in a word, unless presuming man to be, in regard of 
his depraved mind, little better than a wild beast, they do 
accordingly provide notwithstanding so to irar e his outward 
actions that they be no hindrance unto th^ common good 
for which societies are instituted ; unless they do this, they 
are not perfect. It resteth therefore, th^t we consider how 
nature findeth out such laws of government as serve to di- 
rect, even nature depraved, to a right end. All men desire to 
lead in this world a happy life : that life is led most happily, 
wherein all virtue is exercised without impediment or let. 
1 Tim. The apostle, in exhorting men to contentment, although they 
have in this world no more than very bare food and raiment, 
giveth us thereby to understand, that those are even the 
lowest of things necessary ; that if we should be stripped of 
all those things without which we might possibly be, yet 
these must be left ; that destitution in these is such an im- 
pediment, as till it be removed, suffereth not the mind of man 
^20 to admit any other care. For this cause, first God assigned 
y. 17. Adam maintenance of life, and then appointed him a law to 

•^'86 ^^s®'^® • ^^^ *^^^ cause after men began to grow to a num- 
ber, the first thing we read they gave themselves unto, was 
the tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Having by 
this means whereon to live, the principal actions of their life 
afterward are noted by the exercise of their religion. True 

Matt it is, that the kingdom of God must be the first thing in 
our purposes and desires. But inasmuch as a righteous 
life presupposeth life ; inasmuch as to live virtuously it is 
impossible except we live; therefore the first impediment 
which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury and want 
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of things without which we cannot live. Unto life many 
implements are necessary ; more if we seek (as all men na- 
turally do) such a life as hath in it joy^ comfort^ delight^ and 
pleasure. To this end we see how quickly sundry arts me- Gen. !▼• 
chanical were found out in the very prime of the world. As *^"~**' 
things of greatest necessity are always first provided for, 
so things of greatest dignity are most 'accounted of by all 
such as judge rightly. Although^ therefore^ riches be a thing 
which every man wisheth^ yet no man of judgment can 
esteem it better to be rich^than wise^ virtuous^and religious. 
If we be both or either of these, it is not because we are 
so bom : for into the world we come as empty of the one as 
of the other, as naked in mind as we are in body. Both which 
necessities of man had at the first no other helps and supplies 
than only domestical ; such as that which the prophet im- 
plieth, sayin r^ ''Can a mother forget her child?" such as that isa. 
which the apostle mentioneth, saying, " He that careth not \^^^^' 
for his own is Wworse than an infidel :" such as that concerning r. 8. 
Abraham, '' Abraham will command his sons and his house- ^^.°' .o 

XT 111* A 7. 

hold after him, that they keep the way of the Lord." But 
neither that which we learn of ourselves, nor that which others 
teach us, can prevail, where wickedness and malice have taken 
deep root. If, therefore, when there was but as yet one only 
family in the world, no means of instruction, human or Di- 
vine, could prevent effusion of blood; how could it be chosen, 
but that when families were multiplied and increased upon Gen. 
earth, after separation, each providing for itself, envy, strife, »^« 8. 
contention, and violence, must grow amongst them ? For 
hath not nature furnished man with wit and valour, as it were 
with armour, which may be used as well unto extreme evil 
as good ? Yea, were they not used by the rest of the world 
unto evil ? unto the contrary only by Seth, Enoch, and oen. 
those few, the rest in that line ? We all make complaint of jj* ^* 
the iniquity of our times, not unjustly, for the days are evil : 
but compare them with those times wherein there were no 
civil societies, with those times wherein there was as yet no 
manner of public regiment established, with those • times 
wherein there were not above eight righteous persons living 
upon the face of the earth ; and we have surely good cause « p 
to think that God hath blessed us exceedingly, and hath li. 5. * 
made us behold most happy days. To take away all such 
mutual grievances, injuries, and wrongs, there wa^ no way 
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but only by growing unto composition and agreement 
amongst themselves, by ordaining some kind of government 
public, and by yielding themselves subject thereunto ; that 
unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, by 
them the peace, tranquillity, and happy estate, of the rest might 
be procured. Men always knew, that when force and injury 
were offered, they might be defenders of themselves ; they 
knew, that howsoever men may seek their own commodity, 
yet if this were done with injui^ unto others it was not to be 
suffered, but by all men, and by all good means to be with- 
stood : finally, they knew that no man might in reason take 
upon him to determine his own right, and according to his 
own determination proceed m maintenance thereof, inasmuch 
as every man is towards himself, and them whom he greatly 
affecteth, partial; and therefore that strifes and troubles 
would be endless, except they gave their common consent all 
. to be ordered by some whom they should agree upon. With- 
out which consent there were no reason that one man should 
take upon him to be lord or judge over another; because al- 
though there be, according to the opinion of some very great 
Arisi. and judicious men, a kind of natural right in the noble, wise, 
lib. m. and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile disposition; 
*^* nevertheless, for manifestation of this their right, and men's 
more peaceable contentment on both sides, the assent of them 
who are to be governed seemeth necessary. To fathers within 
their private families, nature hath given a supreme power; 
for which cause we see throughout the world, even from the 
foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken as lords and 
lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeit, over a whole grand 
multitude, having no such dependency upon any one, and 
consisting of so many families, as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete 
, lawful power but by consent of men, or immediate appoint- 
ment of God ; because not having the natural superiority of 
fathers, their power must needs be either usurped, and then 
unlawful ; or if lawful, then either granted or consented uiito 
by them over whom they exercise the same, or else given ex- 
traordinarily from God, unto whom all the world is subject. 
i»t. PoUt. It is no improbable opinion, therefore, which the arch philo- 
ie et*Pia- sopher was of, that as the chiefest person in every household 
lemin was always as it were a king, so when numbers of households 
jTbui. joined themselves in civil societies together, kings were the 
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first kind of governors amongst them. Which is also (as it 
seemeth) the reason why the name of father continued still 
in them^ who of fathers were made rulers ; as also the ancient 
custom of gevemors to do as Melchisedec, and being kings 
to exercise the office of priests, which fathers did at the first, 
grew perhaps by the same occasion; howbeit, this is not the 
only kind of regiment that hath been received in the world. 
The inconveniences of one kind have caused sundry other to 
be devised. So that, in a word, all public regiment, of what 
kind soever, seemeth evidently to have risen from deliberate 
advice, consultation, and composition between men, judging 
it convenient and behoveful; there being no impossibility in 
nature considered by itself, but that men might have lived 
without any public regiment. Howbeit, the corruption of our 
nature being presupposed, we may not deny, but that the 
law of nature doth now require of necessity some kind of 
regiment; so that to bring things unto the first course 
they were in, and utterly to take away all kind of public 
government in the world, were apparently to overturn the 
whole world. The case of man^s nature standing therefore 
as it doth, some kind of regiment the law of nature doth 
require ; yet the kinds thereof being many, nature tieth not 
to any one, but leaveth the choice as a thing arbitrary. At 
the first, when some certain kind of regiment was once 
approved, it may be that nothing was then farther thought 
upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto 
their wisdom and discretion which were to rule;* till by 
experience they found this for all parts very inconvenient, 
so, as the thing which they had devised for a remedy, did in-* 
deed but increase the sore which it should have cured. They 
saw that to live by one man's will, became the cause of all 
men's misery. This constrained them to come unto laws, where- 
in all men might see their duties beforehand, and know the pe- 
nalties of transgressing them.^ If things be simply good or 
evil, and withal universally so acknowledged, there needs no 
new law to be made for such things. The first kind therefore 
of things appointed by laws human containeth whatsoever 

• 

* Cam premeretar initio mnllitndo ab iis, qui nu^resopeg htbebairt, ad onnm ali- 
queiii confagiebant virtate praeslaDtem, qui cam probiberet injaria teooiorea, sequitate 
constitaenda snmmos cum infimis pari jure retinebat. Cam id minas contingeret, 
leg«s snnt inventse. Cic. Offic. lib. ii. To yofiat vifxaa uai ^ovc iimoiuv, ttai r§Xt evt^» 
yiraiq Yogtv affoJt Jo'vat, rtwta xat rouroif ofjuut ov v^oar&rrouffi ToTi a»B^vwoii d yty^ofb" 
fthoi vofMt voaiVf-aW* iv&vg a/y^a<poe luu xonS wfjut vofjii^srai, AriBt. Rbet. ad Alex. 

^ Tanta eat enim ri» molaptatam, at et igoorantiata protuUt io oooasioDeni* ct 
coDspientiam comunpat in dissimulaUonein. Tertnl. Ub. de apeoUciU. 
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being in itself naturally good or evil^is notwithstanding more 
secret than that it can be discerned by every man's present 
conceit, without some deeper discourse and judgment. In 
which discourse, because there is difficulty, and possibility 
many ways to err, unless such things were set down by laws, 
many would be ignorant of their duties, which now are not; 
and many that know what they should do would nevertheless 
dissemble it, and to excuse themselves pretend ignorance and 
simplicity, which now they cannot. And because the greatest 
part of men are such as prefer their own private good before 
all things, even that good which is sensual before whatsoever 
is most Divine ; and for that the labour of doing good, to- 
gether with the pleasure arising from the contrary, doth make 
men for the most part slower to the one and proner to the 
other, than that duty prescribed them by law can prevail 
sufficiently with them; therefore unto laws that men do 
make for the benefit of men, it hath seemed always needful 
to add rewards, which may more allure unto good, than any 
hardness deterreth from it; and punishments which may more 
deter from evil, than any sweetness thereto allureth. Where- 
in as the generality is natural, virtue rewardabk, and vice 
punkhabh ; so the particular determination of the reward 
or punishment belongeth unto them by whom laws are made. 
Theft is naturally punishable, but the kind of punishment 
is positive ; and such lawful as men shall think with discre- 
tion convenient by law to appoint. In laws, that which is 
natural bindeth universally ; that which is positive, not so. 
To let go those positive kind of laws which men impose up- 
on themselves, as by vow unto God, contract with men, or 
such-like ; somewhat it will make unto our purpose, a little 
more fully to consider what things are incident unto the 
making of the positive laws for the government of them that 
live united in public society. Laws do not only teach what 
is good, but they enjoin it, they have in them a certain con- 
straining force ; and to constrain men unto any thing incon- 
venient, doth seem unreasonable. Most requisite, therefore, 
it is, that to devise laws which all men shall be forced to obey, 
none but wise men be admitted. Laws are matters of prin- 
cipal consequence ; men of common capacity, and but ordi- 
nary judgment, are not able (for how should they?) to dis- 
cern what things are fittest for each kind and state of regi- 
ment. We cannot be ignorant how much our obedience unto 
laws dependeth upon this point. Let a man, though never 
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BO justly » oppose himself unto them that are disordered in 
their ways ; and what one among them commonly doth not 
stomach at such contradiction^ storm at reproof^ and hate 
such as would reform them ? Notwithstanding, even they 
which hrook it worst that men should tell them of their^du- 
ties, when they are told the same by law,- think very well and 
reasonably of it. For why i They presume that the law doth 
speak with all indifferency ; that the law hath no side respect 
to their persons ; that the law is as it were an oracle proceed* 
ing from wisdom and understanding. Howbeit, laws do not 
take their constraining force from the quality of such as de- 
vise them, but from that power which dodi give them the 
strength of laws. That which we spake before, concerning 
the power of government, must here be applied unto the 
power of making laws wherieby to govern, which power God 
hath over all : and by the natural law, whereunto he hath 
made all subject, the lawful power of making laws, to com- 
mand whole politic societies of men, belongeth so properly 
unto the same entire societies, that for any prince or poten- 
tate of wliat kind soever upon earth to exercise the same of 
himself, and not either by express commission immediately .. 
and personally received from God, or else by authority de- 
rived at the first from their consent upon whose persons they, 
impose laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they 
are not therefore which public approbation hath not made 
so. But approbation not only they give who personally de- 
clare their a3sent,by voice, sign, or act; but also when others 
do it in their names, by right, originally at the least, derived 
from them. As in parliaments, councils, and the like assem* 
blies, although we be not personally ourselves present, not- 
withstanding our absent is by reason of other agents there in 
our behalf. And what we do by others, no reason but that 
it should stand as our deed^ no less effectually to bind us 
than if ourselves had done it in person. In many things as- 
sent is given, they that give it not imagining they do so, be- 
cause the manner of their assenting is not apparent. As for 
example, when ^an absolute monarch commandeth his sub- 
jects that which seemeth'good in his own discretion ; hath^ 
not his edict the force of a law whether they approve or dislike 
it i Again, that which hath been received long sithence, and 
is by custom now established, we keep as a law which we 
may not transgress ; yet, what consent was ever thereunto 
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sought or required at our hands ? Of this point therefore l¥e 
are to note« that sith meh naturally have no full and perfect 
power to command whole politic multitudes of men ; there- 
fore, utterly without our consent, we could in such sort be 
at no man's commandment living. And to be commanded 
we do consent, when that society whereof we are part, hath 
at any time before consented, without revoking the same af- 
ter by the like universal agreement. Wherefore, as any man's 
deed past is good as long as himself continueth ; so the aCt 
of a public society of men done five hundred years sithence^ 
standeth as theirs who presently are of the same societies^ 
because corporations are inmiortal ; we were then alive ih 
our predecessors, and they in their successors do live still. 
Laws therefore human, of what kind soever, are available by 
consent. If here it be demanded, how it comes to pass that this 
being common unto all laws which ^e made, there should be 
found even in good laws so great variety as there is, we must 
fiiOte the reason hereof to be, the sundry particular ends 
whereunto the different disposition of that subject or matter 
for which laws are provided; causeth them to have a special 
Arist. respect in making laws. A law there is mentioned amonsst 
lib. ii. ^^^ Grecians, whereof Pittacus is reported to have been an- 
osp. oltthor; and by that law it was agreed, that he which being 
overcome with drink did then strike any man, should suffer 
punishment double as much as if he had done the same being 
Bober. No man could ever have thought this reasonable, that 
had intended thereby only to punish the injury committed ac- 
cording to the gravity of the fact : for who knoweth not, that 
harm advisedly done is naturally less pardonable, and there- 
fore worthy of sharper punishment P But forasmuch as none 
did so usually this way offend as men in that oase, which 
they wittingly fell into, even because they would be so much 
, the more freely outrageous ; it was for their public good, 
where such disorder was grown, to frame a positive law for 
remedy thereof accordingly; To this appertain those known 
laws of making laws ; as that law-tnakers must have an eye 
to that place where, and to the men amongst whom; that one 
kind of laws cannot serve for all kind of regiment; that 
where the multitude beareth sway, laws that shall tend to the 
preservation of that state must make common smaller offices 
to go by lot, for fear of strife and division likely to arise; by 
teiuion that ordinary qualities sufficing for discharge of such 
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offices, they could not but by many be desired^ and so with 
danger contended for, and not missed without grudge and 
discontentnient ; whereas at an uncertain lot, none can find 
themselves grieved, on whomsoerer it lighteth t contrariwise 
the greatest, whereof but few are capable^ to pass by popular 
election, that neither the people may envy such as hare those 
honours, inasmuch as themselves bestow them, and that th« 
chiefest may be kindled with desire to exercise all parts of 
rare and beneficial virtue ; knowing they shall not lose their 
labour by growing in fame and estimation amongst the peo-^ 
pie. If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a 
few of the wealthiest, that then laws providing for continu- 
ance thereof must make the punishment of contumely and 
wrong, offered unto any of the common sort, sharp and griev- 
ous ; that so the evil may be prevented whereby the rich are 
most likely to bring themselves into hatred with the people^ 
who are not wont to take so great offence when they are ex- 
cluded from honours and offices, as when their persons are 
contumeliously trodden upon« In other kinds of regiment^ 
the like is observed concerning the difference of positive laws> 
which to be every where the same is impossible, and against 
their nature. Now as the learned in the laws of this land ob- staaM* 
serve, that our statutes sometimes are only the affirmation or n7wJll^ 
ratification of that which by common law was held before 3 tli© Crnnu 
80 here it is not to be omitted, that generally all laws human 
which are made for the ordering of politic societies, be either 
such as establish some duty, whereunto all men by the law 
of reason did before stand bound; or else such as make that 
a duty now, which before was none : the one sort we may for 
distinction's sake call mixedly, and the other merely human. 
That which plain or necessary reason bindeth men unto, may 
be in sundry considerations expedient to be ratified by hu- 
man law. For example, if confusion of blood in marriage, 
the liberty of having many wives at once, or any other file 
like corrupt and unreasonable custom, doth happen to have 
jj^revailed far, and to have gotten the upper hand of right rea- 
son with the greatest part ; so that no way is left to rectify 
such foul disorder without prescribing by law the same things 
which reason necessarily doth enforce, but is not perceived 
that so it doth ; or if many be grown unto that which the 
apostle did lament in some, concerning whom he writeth, 
saying, that " even what things they naturally know, in those Iq4*i* 
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very things, as beasts void of reason, they corrupted them- 
selves :" or if there be no such special accident, yet forasmuch 
as the common sort arQ» led by the sway of their sensual de- 
sires, and therefore do more shun sin for the sensible evils 
which follow it amongst men than for any kind of sentence 
which reason doth pronounce against it: this very thing i^ 
cause sufficient, why duties belonging unto each kind of vir- 
tue, albeit the law of reason teach them, should notwithstand- 
ing be prescribed even by human law. Which law in this 
<5ase we term mixed, because the matter whereunto it bindeth 
is the same which reason necessarily doth require at our hands, 
and from the law of reason itdiffereth in the manner of binding 
only. For whereas men before stood bound in conscience to 
-do as the law of reason teacheth ; they are now by virtue of 
human law become constrainable, and if they outwardly trans- 
gress, punishable. As for laws which are merely human, 
the matter of them is any thing which reason doth but pro- 
bably teach to be fit and convenient ; so that till such time 
as law hath passed amongst men about it, of itself it bindeth 
no man. One example whereof may be this; lands are by 
human law in some places,, after the owner's decease, divided 
unto all his children ; in some, all descend to the eldest 
son. If the law of reason did necessarily require but the 
one of these two to be done, they which by law have re- 
ceived the other, should be subject to that heavy sen- 
tence which denounceth against air that decree wicked, un- 
isaith just, and unreasonable things, woe. Whereas now, which- 
soever be received, there is no law of reason transgressed ; 
because there is probable reason why either of them may be 
expedient ; and for either of them more than probable reason 
there is not to be found laws, whether mixedly or merely hu- 
man, are made by politic societies ; some only, as those so- 
cieties are civilly united ; some, as they are spiritually joined, 
and make such a body as we call the church. Of laws hu- 
man in this latter kind, we are to speak in the third book 
following. Let it therefore suffice thus far to have touched 
the force wherewith Almighty God hath graciously endued 
our nature, and thereby enabled the same to find out both 
those laws which all men generally are for ever bound to ob- 
serve ; and also such as are most fit for their behoof, who 

* Ol froXKol av&ynn fjMKKw n "KvytA miBaf^firi itat (nfjUaii h rS xaXw. Arist. Eth* 
lib. X, cap. 10. . 
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lead their lives in any ordered state of government. Now 
besides that law which simply concemeth men, as men ; and 
that which belongeth unto them, as they are men linked 
with others in some form of politic society, there is a third 
kind of law which toucheth all such several bodies politic, 
so far forth as one of them hath public commerce with an- 
other. And this third is, the law of nations. Between men 
and beasts there is no possibility of sociable cotnmunion, 
because the well-spring of that communion is a natural de- 
light which man hath to transfuse from himself into others, 
and to receive from others into himself, especially those 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth most consist. 
The chiefest instrument of human communion therefore is Arist. 

D 1*4 * 

speech, because thereby we impart mutually one to another cap*. 2! 
the conceits of our reasonable understanding. And for that 
cause, seeing beasts are not hereof capable, forasmuch as 
with them we can use no such conference, they being in de- 
gree, although above other creatures on earth, to whom na- 
ture hath denied sense, yet lower than to be sociable com- 
panions of man, to whom nature hath given reason; it is of 
Adam said, that amongst the beasts " he found not for himself ^eo. 
any meet companion." Civil society doth more content the 
nature of man than any private kind of solitary living ; be- 
cause in society this good of mutual participation is so much 
larger than otherwise. Herewith notwithstanding we are 
not satisfied, but we covet (if it might be) to have a kind of 
society and fellowship even with all mankind. Which thing CicTuic. 
Socrates intending to signify, professed himself a citizen, ]^^l\ '* 
not of this or that commonwealth, but of the world. And 
an effect of that very natural desire in us (a manifest token 
that we wish, after a sort, a universal fellowship with all 
men) appeareth by the wonderful delight men have, some to 
visit foreign countries, some to discover nations not heard of 
in former ages, we all to know the affairs and dealings of 
other people, yet to be in league of amity with ♦them : and 
this not only for traffic^s sake, or to the end that when many 
are confederated, each may make other the more strong ; but 
for such cause also as moved the queen of Sheba to visit So- ^ ^'°8* 
lomon; and in a word, because nature doth presume, that ^chroo. 
how many men there are in the world, so many gods, as it jjj^^|* 
were, there are ; or at leastwise such they should be towards xii, 4«. 
men. Touching laws which are to serve men in this behalf; j^J^^® ^ 
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€Yen as those laws of reason, which (man retaining his^ ori- 
ginal integrity) had been sufficient to direct each particular 
person in all his affairs and duties, are not sufficient, but re- 
quire the access of other laws now, that man and his off- 
spring are grown thus corrupt and sinful: again^ as those 
laws, of polity and regiment, which would have served men 
living in public society together with that ham^Iess disposi- 
tion which then they should have had, are not able now to 
serve, when men's iniquity is so hardly restrained within any 
* tolerable bounds ; in like manner, the national laws of nar 
tural commerce between societies of that former and better 
quality might have been other than now, when nations are 
so prone to offer violence, injury, and wrong. Hereupon hath 
grown in every of these three kinds, that distinction betweeu 
primary and secondary laws ; the one grounded upo^ sin- 
cere, the other built upon depraved nature. Primary laws 
of nations are such as concern embassage, such as belong to 
the courteous entertainment of foreigners and strangers, such 
(US serve for commodious trafl^c, and the like. Secondary 
}aws in the same kind, are such as this present unquiet world 
is most fami^arly acquainted vnth ; I meau laws of arms, 
which yet are much better known than kept. But what mat- 
ter the law of nations doth contain, I omit to search^ The 
strength and virtue of that law are such that no particular na- 
tion can lawfully prejudice the same by any their several 
laws and ordinances, more than a man, by his private reso-^ 
lutions, the law of the whole commonwealth or state wherein 
l^e liveth, For as civil law being the act of the whole body 
politic, doth therefore overrule each several part of the same 
body ; so there is no reason that any one commonwealth of 
itself should, to the prejudice of another, annihilate that 
whereupon the whole world hath agreed. For which cause, 
the Lacedemonians forbidding all access of strainers into 
joMpb. Vib. their coasts, are in that respect both by Josephus and Theo-^ 
ipion. doret desetvedly blamed, as being enemies to that hospi- 
Phiwd. lib. tality which for common humanity's sake all the nations on 
inH. Gneo. earth should embrace. Now as there is great cause of com- 
\ffec. munion, ^d consequently of laws, for the maintenance of 
communion s^mongst nations ; so amongst nations Christian^) 
the like in regard even of Christianity hath been always 
judged needful. And in this kind of correspondence amongst 
nation^s the force of general councils doth stand. Foi: as 
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one and the same law Divine^ whereof in the next place we are 
to speak, is unto all Christian churches a rule for the chief- 
est things ; by means whereof they all in that respect make 
one church, as having all but " one Lord, one failh, and one Bphot. 
baptism :" so the urgent necessity of mutual communion for '^' ^ 
preservation of our unity in these things, as also for order in 
some other things convenient to be every where uniformly 
kept, makedi it requisite that the church of God here on 
earth have her laws of spiritual commerce between Christian 
nations ; laws by virtue whereof all churches may enjoy free- 
ly the use of those reverend, religious, and sacred consulta- 
tions, which are termed councils general : a thing whereof 
Ood's own blessed Spirit was the author ; a thing practised 
by the ^oly apostles themselves ; a thing always afterward Aots 
kept and observed throughout the world; a thing never '^'^ 
otherwise than most highly esteemed of, till pride, ambition, . 
and tyranny began, by footious and vile endeavours, to abuse 
that Divine intention unto the furtherance of wicked pur- 
poses. But as the just authority of civil courts and parlia- 
ments is not therefore to be abolished, because sometimes 
there is cunning used to frame them according to the pri- 
vate intents of men over potent in the commonwealth ; so 
the grievous abuse which hath been of councils, should rather 
cause men to study how so gracious a thing may again be 
reduced to that first perfection, than in regard of stains and 
blemishes sithence growing, be held for ever in extreme dis- 
grace. To speak of this matter as the cause requireth, would 
require very long discourse. All I will presently say is this, 
whether it be for the finding out of any thing whereunto 
Divine law bindeth us, but yet in such sort, that men are not 
thereof on all sides resolved; or for the setting down of 
some uniform judgment to stand touching such things, as 
being neither way matters of necessity, are notwithstanding 
offensive and scandalous, when there is open opposition about 
them ; be it for the ending of strifes, touching matters of 
Christian belief, wherein the one part may seem to have pro- 
bable cause of dissenting from the other ; or be it concerning 
matters of polity, order, and regiment, in the church ; I no- 
thing doubt but that Christian men should much better frame 
themselves to those heavenly precepts which our Lord and joiu 
Saviour with so great instancy gave, as concerning peace **^' *''• 
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and unity, if we did all concur in desire to have the use of 
ancient councils again renewed, rather than these proceed- 
ings continued, which either make all contentions endless, 
or bring them to one only determination, and that of all 
other the worst, which is by sword. It followeth therefore, 
~ that a new foundation being laid, we now adjoin hereunto 
that which cometh in the next place to be spoken of; namely, 
wherefore God hath himself by Scripture made known such 
laws as serve for direction of men. 
berefore H* All things (God Only excepted), besides the nature 
d hath which they have in themselves, receive externally some per- 
e farther fection from other things, as hath been shewed. Insomuch, 
h*^°^" as there is in the whole world no one thing great or small, 
Ural but either in respect of knowledge or of use, it may upto our 
■er" for P^rf^ction add somewhat. And whatsoever such perfection 
I'i di- there is which our nature may acquire, the same we properly 
^^"^ term our good, our sovereign good or blessedness; that 
wherein the highest degree of all our perfection cohsisteth; 
that which being once attained unto, there can rest nothing 
farther to be desired; and therefore with it our souls are' 
fiiUy content and satisfied, in that they have they rejoice, 
and thirst for no more. Wherefore of good things desired, some 
are such, that for themselves we covet them not, but. only 
because they serve as instruments unto that for which we 
are to seek : of this sort are riches. Another kind there is, 
which although we desire for itself, as health, and virtue, 
and knowledge ; nevertheless, they are not the last mark 
whereat we aim, but have their farther end whereunto they 
are referred : so as. in them we are not satisfied, as having 
attained the utmost we may, but our desires do still proceed. 
These things are linked, and as it were chained one to an- 
other. We labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live to 
do good, and the good which we do is as seed sown with 
reference unto a future harvest:* but we must come at length 
to some pause. For if every thing were to be desired for 
some other, without any stint, there could be no certain end 
proposed unto our actions, we should go on we know not 
whither : yea, whatsoever we do were in vain, or rather no- 
thing at all were possible to be donie. For as to take away 
the first efficient of our being were to annihilate utterly our 

* He that aoweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life e? erlasting. Gal, yi. 8^ 
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persons : so we cannot remove the last final cause of our 
working, but we shall cause whatsoever we work to cease. 
Therefore something there must be desired for itself simply, 
and for no other : that is, simply for itself desirable, unto 
the nature whereof it is opposite and repugnant to be desired 
with relation to any other. The ox and the asi| desire their 
food, neither propose they unto themselves any end where- 
fore ; so that of them this is desired for itself. But why i 
By reason of their imperfection, which cannot otherwise de- 
sire it ; whereas that which is desired simply for itiself, the 
excellency thereof is such as permittrth it not in any sort to 
be referred unto a farther end. Now that which man doth 
desire, with reference to a farther end, the same he desireth 
in such measure as is unto that end convenient ; but what 
he coveteth as good in itself, towards that his desire is ever 
infinite. So that unless the last good of all, which is desired Vide Arisu 
altogether for itself, be also infinite, we do evil in making it f ^^^^^q^' 
our end ; even as they who placed their felicity in wealth, et Metepik 
or honour, or pleasure, or any thing here attained, because et^4 *^ 
in desiring any thing as our final perfection which is not so, c. so. 
we do amiss. Nothing may be infinitely desired, but that 
good which indeed is infinite : for the better, the more desir- 
able ; that therefore is most desirable wherein there is infinity 
of goodness : so that if any thing desirable may be infinite, 
that must needs be the highest of all things that are desired. 
No good is infinite but only God ; therefore he is our felicity 
and bliss. Moreover, desire tendeth unto union with that 
it desireth. If then in him we be blessed, it is by force of 
participation and conjunction with him. Again, it is not the 
possession of any good thing can make them happy which 
have it, unless they enjoy the things wherewith they are pos- 
sessed. Then are we happy therefore, when fully we enjoy 
God as an object wherein the powers of our souls are satis- 
fied even with everlasting delight : so that although we be 
men, yet by being unto God united, we live tis it were the life 
of God. Happiness therefore is that estate whereby we at- 
tain, so far as possibly may be attained, the full possession 
of that which simply for itself is to be desired, and con- 
taii^eth in it after an eminent sort the contentation of our de- 
sires, the highest degree of all our perfection. Of such per- 
fection capable we are not in this life. For while we are in 
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the world, we are subject UBto sundry imperfectioBt,^ grief of 
1;>o4y» defects of mind; yea, the best things we do are pain- 
ful, and the exercise of ihem grievous, being continued with<- 
out intermission ; so as in those very actions whereby we are 
especially perfected in this life, we are not able to persist ; 
forced we ^e with very weariness, and that often, to inter- 
mpt them: which tediousness cannot fall into those opera*^ 
tions that ar^ in th^ state of bliss, when our, union with God 
ia complete. Complete union with him must be ftQcording 
unto every power and faculty of our minds, apt to receive so 
glorious ^n object. Ci^pc^ble we are of God, both by under- 
iltanding and wiU : by understanding, as he is that sovereign 
truth which compreheod&l the rich treasures of all wisdom : 
hy will, as he is th$it sea of goodness whereof whoso tsfcstetb 
shall thirst no more* As the will doth now work upon thftt 
object by desire, which is as it were a motion towsurds the 
end as yet unobtained« ^p likewise upon the same hereafter 
AvK* d« received it shall work f^so by love. ** Appetitus i|ihiwtl0 
u"ci S' ^*^ wnor fruentis, (saith St. Augustine) — ^the longing disposi- 
tion of them that thirst, is changed into the sweet affection 
of them that taste and are replenished." Whereas we now 
love the thing that is good, but good especially in respect of 
benefit unto us ; we shall then love the thing that is good» 
only or principally for the goodness of beauty in itself; the 
soul being in thi^ sort as it is active, perfected by love of 
that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also perfected 
with those supernatural passions of joy, peace, and delight : 
all this endless and everlasting.** Wtich perpetuity, in regard 
2 Tim. i/f hereof our blessedness is termed **' a crown which wither- 
1 Pet. eth not," doth neither depend on the nature of the thing 
.'• 4- itself, nor proceed from any natural necessity that our souls 
should so exercise themselves for ever in beholding and lov- 
ing God, but from the will of God, which doth both freely 
perfect our nature in so high a degree, and continue it so 
perfected. Under man, no creature in the world is capable 
« of felicity and bliss : first, because their chiefest perfection 
consisteth in that which is best for them, but not in that 

• lA&fw, 3 ^AaiOAvu, ri hifM rou &ya$w h M^<inot^j to i^m ot^fJuS. Ti /mM Xi«f 
xaxcy, bBiit to ayoBiv im. To U ivQah ayaBinf, ^(oy tou jmXou to IXit;^t0'Tor. *Aiufa'n9 
flvr TO iyaBiv ivBei^i xada^iuKV t^c xoxutc* Xf}^ ^c;^a^iv t^ot rS BtS rS tU wuv fMi BaXSn-t 
«n^ T«c >Vd^«; rw iyoBoUf ort a^etri ia-ra alri iv rS uJwfJuu Cieu* i ykf tUg'fJtH 
9f\h^ixa ia^i rUf KoxUt, o H dioc ayaBov, n r^ ayaBiv diou. Mere. TrU. 

^ The just shall go into life everlasting. Matt. xxv. Thev shall be as the atigeU 
of God. Matt. xxii. 
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which is aimply be9t« aa o\m doth. Secondly^ because what« 
soever externi^ perfection they tead unto, it is not better than 
themselves, as ours is. I{ow just occasion have we therefore, 
even in this respect, with the prophet to admire the good- 
ness of God i lord, what is man, that thou shouldst exalt 
him above the works of thy hands, so far as to make thy- Psai. 
self the inheritance of his rest, and the substance of his fe- ^"'* 
licity i Now, if men had not naturally this desire to be hap* 
py, bow were it possible that all men should have it ? All men 
have. Therefore this desire in man is natural. It is not in 
our power not to do the same ; how should it then be in our 
power to do it coldly or remissly i So that our desire being 
natural, is also in that degree of earnestness whereunto no- 
thing can be added. And is it probable that God should . 
frame the hearts of all men so desirous of that which no man 
may obtain? It is an axiom of nature, that natural desire 
cannot utterly be frustrate. This desire of ours being natu- Comn 
ral should be frustrate, if that which may satisfy the same j?^ 
were a thing impossible for man to aspire unto. Man doth 
seek a triple perfection ; first, a sensual, consisting in those 
things which very life itself requireth either as necessary sup* 
plements, or as beauties and ornaments thereof; then an in* 
tellectual, consisting in those things which none underneath 
man is either capable of or acquainted with ; lastly, a spirit- 
ual and Divine, consisting in those things whereunto we tend 
by supernatural means here, but cannot here attain unto them. 
Tliey who make the first of these three the scope of their 
whole life, are said by the apostle to have no god but only 
their belly, to be earthly-minded men. Unto the second, they phiu 
bend themselves who seek especially to excel in all such ui. is 
knowledge and virtue as doth most commend men. To this 
branch belongeth the law of moral and civil perfection. That 
there is somewhat higher than either of these two, no other 
proof doth need than the very process of man's desire, which 
being natural should be frustrate, if there were not some far- 
ther thing wherein it might rest at the length contented, which 
in the former it cannot do. For man doth not seem to rest 
satisfied, either with fruition of that wherewith his life is pre- 
served, or with performance of such actions as advance him 
most deservedly in estimation ; but doth farther covet, yea, 
oftentimes manifestly pursue with great sedulity and earnest- 
ness^ that which cannot stand him in any stead for vital use ; 
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that which exceedeth the reach of sense ; yea, somewhat above 
, capacity of reason, somewhat Divine and heavenly, which with 
hidden exultation it rather surmiseth than conceiveth ; some- 
what it seeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth not ; 
yet very intentive desire thereof doth so incite it, that all 
other known delights and pleasures are laid aside, they give 
' place to the search of this but only suspected desire. If the 
soul of man did serve only to give him being in this life, then 
things appertaining unto this life would content him, as we 
see they do other creatures ; which creatures enjoying what 
they live by, seek no farther, but in this contentation do shew 
a kind of acknowledgment that there is no higher good which 
^ doth any way belong unto them. With us it is otherwise. 
For although the beauties, riches, honours, sciences, virtues, 
and perfections of all men living, were in the present posses- 
sion of one ; yet somewhat beyond and above all this, there 
would still be sought and earnestly thirsted for. So that na- 
ture, even in this life, doth plainly claim and call for a more 
Divine perfection than either of these two that have been men- 
tioned. This last and highest state of perfection whereof we 
speak, is received of men in the nature of reward.* Rewards 
do always presuppose such . duties performed as are reward- 
able. Our natural means therefore unto blessedness, are our 
works ; nor is it possible that nature should ever find any 
other way to salvation than only this. But examine the works 
which we do, and since the first foundation of the world what 
one can say. My ways are pure ? Seeing then all flesh is 
guilty of that for which God hath threatened eternally to pu- 
nish, what possibility is there this way to be saved ? There 
resteth therefore either no way unto salvation, or if any, then 
surely a way which is supernatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of man as much as once to con- 
ceive or imagine, if God himself had not revealed it extraor-* 
dinarily. For which cause, we term it the mystery, or secret 
way of salvation. And therefore St. Ambrose in this matter 
Ambroi. appealeth justly ftom man to God, " Cceli mysterium doceat 
^^ me Deus qui condidit, non homo qui seipsum ignoravit :— ^Let 
God himself that made me, let not man that knows not him- 
self, be my instructor concerning the mystical way to heaven." 
** When men of excellent wit (saith Lactantius) had wholly 

* Kejoice and be glad^for great is joar reward io heaven Matt v. 12. SamniA 
meroefrett ut ipso perfraionar. Aag.de Doct. Christ, cap. 6< 
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betaken themselves unto study, after farewell biddeli unto all 
kind as well of private as public action, they spared ho labour 
that might be spent in the search of truth ; holding it a thing of 
much more price to seek and to find out the reason of all affairs, 
as well Divine as human, than to stick fast in the toil of piling up 
riches and gathering together heaps of honours. .Howbeit, 
they did both fail of their purpose, and got not so much as to 
quit their charges; because truth, which is the secret of the 
most high God, whose proper handy-work air things are, 
cannot be compassed with that wit and those senses which 
are our own. For God and man should be very near neigh- 
bours, if man's cogitations were able to take a survey of 
the counsels and appointments of that majesty everlasting. 
Which being utterly impossible, that the eye of man by itself 
should look into the bosom of Divine reason ; God did not 
suffer him, being desirous of the light of wisdom, to stray 
any longer up and down, and with bootless expense of tra- 
vail to wander in darkness that had no passage to get out by. 
His eyes at the length God did open, and bestow upon him 
the knowledge of the truth by way of donative, to the end that 
man might both be clearly convicted of folly ; and being 
through error out of the way, have the path that leadeth 
unto immortality laid plain before him."* Thus far Lactantius 
Firmianus, to shew, that God himself is the teacher of the 
truth, whereby is made known the supernatural way of sal- 
vation and law for them to live. in that shall be saved. In 
the natural path of everlasting life the first beginning is that 
ability of doing good, which God in the day of man's crea- 
tion endued him with ; from hence obedience unto the will 
of his Creator, absolute righteousness and integrity in all his 
actions ; and last of all, the justice of God rewarding the 
worthiness of his deserts with the crown of eternal glory. 
Had Adam continued in his first estate, this had been the 

* Magno et exoellentiiDgenio vui, cam se doolrins penitas dedidisseDt, qaicquid 
laboris poterat impendi (contemplis oniDibos et privatis et pabliciii aclionibus) ad 
loqairendaB yeritatis stndiom oontalemDti existimantes molto esse pneclarios iiamana- 
cam diyinaramqoe rerom iaTestigare ac soire rationem, qaam stroendis opibas aat 
rnmulandis honoribos inhsrere. Sed neqae adepti snnt id qaod Tolebaot, et operam 
simal atqae indastriam perdidernnt: qoia Veritas, id est arcanom summi Dei qcd 
feoit omnia, iogenio ao propriis sensibas non potest comprehendi. Alioqai nihil inter 
denm hominemqae distaret, si eonsilia et dispositiones illins miyestatis setems cogi- 
tatio asseqaeretar hamana. Qaod qaia fieri non potait ut homini per seipsam ratio 
divina notesceret, non est passas hominem dens lumen sapientis reqairentem diutios 
aberrare, ao sine alio laboris effecta Tagari per tenebras inextricabiles. Aperuit 
ocalos ejus aliqaando, et notionem veritatis manas saam fecit, at et hamanam sapi- 
entiam naliaro esse monstraret, et erranti ac Tago viam cousequeod^e immortalitatia 
ostenderet. Lactant. lib. i. cap. 1. ^ j 
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way of life unto him and all his posterity. Whereas I con- 
fess notwithstanding^ with the wittiest of the school-divines/ 
that if we speak of strict judtice> Qod could no way have 
been bound to requite man's labours in so large and ample a 
manner as human felicity doth import; inasmuch as the 
dignity of this exceedeth so far the other's value. But be it 
that God of his great liberality had determined, in lieu of 
man's endeavours, to bestow the same, by the rule of that 
justice which best beseemeth him, namely, the justice of one 
that requireth nothing mincingly, but all with pressed, and 
heaped, and even over-enlarged measure ; yet could it never 
hereupon necessarily be gathered, that such justice should 
add to the nature of that reward the property of everlasting 
continuance ; sith possession of bliss, though it should be 
but for a moment, were an abundant retribution. But we 
are not now to enter into this consideration, how gracious 
and bountiful our good God might still appear in so reward- 
ing the sons of men, albeit they should exactly perform what* 
sbeter duty their nature bindeth them unto. Howsoever 
Ood did propose this reward, we that were to be rewarded 
Inust have done that which is required at our hands ; we 
failing in the one, it were in nature an impossibility that the 
other should be looked for. The light of nature is never 
able to find out any way of obtaining the reward of bliss, 
but by performing exactly the duties and works of righteous- 
ness. From salvation therefore and life, all flesh being ex- 
cluded this way, behold how the wisdom of God hath re- 
vealed a way mystical and supernatural, away directing unto 
the same end of life by a course which groundeth itself upon 
the guiltiness of sin, and through sin desert of condemnation 
and death. For in this way, the first thing is the tender 
compassion of God respecting us drowned and swallowed 
up in misery ; the next is redemption out of the same by the 
precious death and merit of a mighty Saviour, which hath 
John witnessed of himself, saying, " I am the way,'* the way that 
^^' ^' leadeth us from misery into bliss. This supernatural way had 
God in himself prepared before all worlds. The way of super- 

* Scot lib. ir. Sent. dixt. 49. 6. Loqaendo de stricta jnsthia. Dens mdli nottnmi 
propter qnecanqae merita est debitor perfectionis reddends tarn inteoue, propter 
immoderatain exceMam illins perfectionis oltra ilia merita. Sed esto qaod ex libe* 
nditate soa determioasset mentis oouferre actom tam perfectam tanqnam pnemivirii 
lali qoidem jnstitia qualis decet earn, scilicet snpererogantis in praemiis : tamen noil 
kequitor ex hoc necessario, qaod per lUam jnstitiam sit reddenda perfeetio perennia 
tanquam pnemiom, imo abnndana fieret retribatio in beatHadine miiiis momenti. 
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natural duty which to us he hath prescribed, our Saviour 
in the gospel of St. John doth note, terming it by an excel* 
lency, the work of God, " This is the work of God, that ye be- ^^^ 
lieve in him whom he hath sent/' Not that God doth require 
nothing unto happiness at the hands of men saying only a 
naked belief (for hope and charity we may not exclude) ; but 
that without belief all other things are as nothing, and it is 
the ground of those other Divine yiHues. Concerning faith, 
the principal object whereof is that eternal verity which hath 
discovered the treasures of hidden wisdom in Christ ; con- 
cerning hope, the highest object whereof is that everlasting 
goodness which in Christ doth quicken the deadjtoncemihg 
charity, the final object whereof is that incomprehensible 
beauty which shineth in the countenance of Christ the Son 
of the living God : concerning these virtues, the first of which 
beginning here with a weak apprehension of things not seen, 
endeth with the intuitive vision of God in the world to come; 
the second beginning here with a trembling expectation of 
things far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth 
with real and actual fruition of that which no tongue can ex*- 
press; the third beginning here with weak inclination of 
heart towards him unto whom we are not able to approach, 
endeth with endless tmion ; the mystery whereof is higher 
than the reach of the thoughts of men concerning that faith, 
hope, and charity, without which there can be no salvation ; 
was there ever any mention made saving only in that law 
which God himself hath from heaven revealed i There is not 
in the world a syllable muttered with certain truth ooncem- 
ing any of these three, more than hath been sup^maturally 
received from the mouth of the eternal God. Laws there- 
fore concerning these things are supernatural, both in re- 
spect of the manner of delivering them, which is Divine; and 
also in regard of the things delivered, which are such as have 
not in nature any cause from which they flow, but were by 
the voluntary appointment of God ordained, besides the course 
of nature, to rectify nature's obliquity withal. 

12. When supernatural duties are necessarily exacted, na- The caqm 
tural are not rejected as needless. The law of God therefore mmy'na- 
is, though principally delivered for instruction in the one, *?"^Y " 
yet fraught with precepts of the other also. The Scripture are set 
is fraught even with laws of nature, insomuch that Gratian/ ^**J"'^. 

Jus natarale esl« qaod in Lege et EtMgelio continetur p. 1. d. 1. tare. 
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defining natural right (whereby is meant the right which iex- 
acteth diose general duties that concern men naturally even 
as they are men)^ termeth natural rights that which the books 
of the law and the gospel do contain. Neither is it vain that 
the Scripture aboundeth with so great store of laws in this 
kind : for they are either such as we of ourselves could not 
easily have found out, and then the benefit is not small to 
have them readily set down to our hands ; or if they be so 
clear and manifest that no man endued with reason can 
lightly be ignorant of them^ yet the Spirit, as it were, bar- 
rowing them from the school of nature, as serving to prove 
things less manifest, and to induce a persuasion of some- 
what which were in itself more hard and dark, unless it should 
in such sort be cleared, the very applying of them unto 
cases particular is not without most singular use and profit, 
many ways for men's instruction. Besides, be they plain 
of themselves, or obscure, the evidence of God's own testi- 
mony, added to the natural assent of reason concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and confirm the 
same. Wherefore, inasmuch as our actions are converssmt 
about things beset with many circumstances, which pause 
men of sundry wits to be also of sundry judgments concern- 
ing that which ought to be done ; requisite it cannot but 
seem the rule of Divine law should herein help our imbe- 
cility, that we might the more infallibly understand what is 
good, and what evil. The first principles of the law of na- 
ture are easy ; hard it were to find men ignorant of them. 
But concerning the duty which nature's law doth require at 
the hands of men in a number of things particular, so far 
hath the natural understanding even of sundry whole nations 
been darkened, that they have not discerned, no, not gro)ss 
iniquity to be sin.^ Again, being so prone as we are to fawn 
upon ourselves, and to be ignorant as much as may be of 

* Joseph, lib. secondo contra Apion. — Laoedaemonii qnomodo Don sunt ob inhosin- 
talitatem reprehendendi, fcedamqae neglectam nnptiamm ? ElieDses veto et Thebaa 
ob coitiim com mascolis plane impodentem et contra nataram', qnem reote et utiliter 
exercere pntabant ? Camqne bseo omnino perpetramnt, etiam sua legibos mUoneie. 
Yid. Tb. IS. q. 49. 4, 5, 6. Lex naturae sic oormpta fait apod Germanos, Qt latro- 
cinium nou repaiarent peocatam. August, (ant qoisqois anctor est) lib. de qaaest. 
Nov. et Vet. Test. Quis nesciat quid bonie yilsB conTcniat, antignoret qaia quod sibi 
fieri non volt, aliis minime debeat facere? At vero abi nataralislex eranait oppressa 
consaetadiue delinquendi, tone oportuit manifestari scriptis, ut Dei jodiciom omnea 
andirent : non quod penitas obliterata est, sed qnia maxima ejas aactoritate carebat, 
idololalriae stadebatur, timer Dei in terris erat, fomicatio operabatar, circa rem 
proximi avida erat concapiscentia. Data ergo lex est, at qaae sciebanlar anctorita- 
tern baberent, et quae latere cceperant, manifestarentar. 
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our own defonnities, without tlie feeling sense whereof we 
are most wretched ; even so much the more^ because not 
knowing them; we cannot so miich as desire to hare them 
taken away ; how should our festered sores be cured, but that 
God hath delivered a law as sharp as the two-edged sword, 
piercing the very closest and most unsearchable comers of 
the heart, which the law of nature can hardly, human laws 
by no means possibly reach unto ? Hereby we know even 
secret concupiscence to be sin, and are made fearful to offend, 
though it be but in a wandering cogitation. Finally, of those 
things which are for direction of all the parts of our life need- 
fill, and not impossible to be discerned by the light of nature 
itself; are there not many which few men's natural capacity, 
and some which no man's, hath been able to find out ? They 
are, saith St. Augustine, but a few, and they endued with 
great ripeness of wit and judgment, free from all such affairs 
as might trouble their meditations, instructed in the sharpest 
and the subtilest points of learning, who have, and that very 
hardly, been able to find out but only the immortality of the 
soul. The resurrection of the flesh what man did ever at 
any time dream of, having not heard it otherwise than from 
the school of nature ? Whereby it appeareth, how much we 
are bound to yield unto our Creator, the Father of all mercy, 
eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto the 
world ; a law wherein so many things are laid open, clear, 
and manifest ; as a light, which otherwise would have been 
buried in darkness, not without the hazard, or rather not with 
the hazard, but with the certain loss of infinite thousands of 
souls, most undoubtedly now saved. We see, therefore, that 
our sovereign good is desired naturally; that God, the au- 
thor of that natural desire, had appointed natural means 
whereby to fulfil it ; that man, having utterly disabled his 
nature unto those means, hath had other revealed from God; 
and hath received from heaven a law to teach him how that 
which is desired naturally must now supernaturally be at- 
tained. Finally, we see, that because those latter exclude 
not the former quite and clean as unnecessary, therefore 
together with such supernatural duties as could not possibly 
have been otherwise known to the world, the same law that 
teacheth them, teacheth also with them such natural duties 
as could not by light of nature easily have been known. 

VOL. I, N 
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The benefit 13. In the first age of the world God gave laws unto our 
l)i!line"iaw« ^^^^^8, and by reason of the number of their days their me- 
writteo. mories served instead of books ; whereof the manifold imper- 
fections and defects being known to Qod, he mercifully re- 
lieved the same, by often putting them in mind of that whereof 
it behoved them to be specially mindful. In which respect, 
we see how many times one thing hath been iterated unto 
sundry, even of the best and wisest amongst them. After that 
the lives of men were shortened, means more durable to pre- 
serve the laws of God from oblivion and corruption grew in 
use, not without precise. direction from God himself. First 
Exod. therefore of Moses it is said, that he " wrote all the words of 
xxiT. . Q^ .w ^^^ jjy jjjg ^^^ private motion and device : for God 

Hos. taketh this act to himself, ** I have written.'^ Farthermore, 
were not the prophets following commanded also to do the 
like ? Unto ^e holy evangelist St. John, how often express 
Apoo. charge is given, *' Scribe, write these things f^' Concerning 
^^^13 the rest of our Lord's disciples^ the words of St. Augustin 
Ang. lib. i. are, '' Quicquid ille de suis factis et dictis nos legere voluit« 
de Cung. YiQ^ scribendumillis tanquam suis manibus imperavit.^' Now* 

Ef an. cap. ^i. i i -jxi 

alt. although we do not deny it to be a matter merely accidental 

imto the law of God to be written; although writing be not 
that which addeth authority and strength thereunto; finally* 
though his laws do require at our hands the same obedience* 
howsoever they be delivered ; his providence, notwithstand- 
ing, which hath made principal choice of this way to deliver 
them, who seeth not what cause we have to admire and mag- 
nify f The singular benefit that hath .grown unto the world 
by receiving the laws of God, even by his own appointment 
committed unto writing, we are not able to esteem as the va- 
lue thereof deserveth. When the question therefore is, whe- 
ther we be now to seek for any revealed law of God other- 
where ihan only in the sacred Scripture; whether we do now 
stand bound in the sight of God, to yield to traditions urged 
by the church of Rome the same obedience and reverence we 
do to his written law, honouring equally and adoring both 
as Divine f Qur answer is. No. They that so earnestly plead 
for the authority of tradition, as if nothing were more safely 
conveyed than that which spreadeth itself by report and de- 
acendeth by relation of former generations unto the ages that 
succeed, are not all of them (surely a miracle it were if they 
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fthould be) so simple, as thus to persuade themselves ; how<- 
soever, if the simple were so persuaded, they could be con^* 
tent perhaps very well to enjoy the benefit, as they account 
it, of that common error. What hazard the truth is in when 
it passeth through the hands of report, how maimed and de** 
formed it becometh, they are not, they cannot possibly be ig- 
norant. Let them that are of this mind, consider but only 
that little of things Divine which the^ headien have in such 
sort received. Hew miserable had the state of the church of 
God been long ere this, if, wanting the sacred Scripture, we 
had no record of his laws but only the memory of man re* 
ceiving the same by report and relation from his predeces- 
sors i By Scripture, it hath in the wisdom of God seemed 
meet to deliver unto the world much, but personally expe^ 
dient to be practised of certain men ; many deep and profound 
points of doctrine, as being the main original ground where«* 
upon the precepts of duty depend ; many prophecies, the 
clear performance whereof might confirm the world in belief 
of things unseen ; many histories to serve as looking-glasses 
to behold the mercy, the truth, the righteousness, of God to- 
wards all that faithfully serve, obey, and honour him ; yea^ 
many entire meditations of piety, to be as patterns and pre- 
cedents in cases of like nature ; many things needful for ex- 
plication, many for application unto particular occasions, 
such as the providence of God from time to time hath taken, 
to have the several books of his holy ordinance written. Be 
it then, that together with the principal necessary laws of 
God there are sundry other things written, whereof we might 
haply be ignorant and yet be saved : what, shall we hereup* 
on think them needless i shall we esteem them as riotous 
branches, wherewith we sometimes behold most pleasant 
vines overgrown i Surely, no more than we judge our hands 
or our eyes superfluous, or what part soever; which if our 
bodies did want, we might, notwithstanding any such defect^ 
retain still the complete being of men. i^s therefore a com- 
plete man is neither destitute of any part necessary, and hath 
some parts whereof, though the want could not deprive him 

*■ I mean those historical mattera conceroing the ancient state of the first worid, 
the deluge, the sons of Noab, the children of Israel's deliverance out of Egypt, the 
life and doings of Moses their eaptain, with snoh-like : the certaia truth whereof de* 
livered in Holy Scriptare, is of the heathen, which had them, only by report, so in- 
termingled with fabdoas Tanities, that the most which remaineth in them to be H9B» 
is the show of dark and obsoore steps, where aome part of the tmth hath gone. 
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of his essence, yet to have them etandeth him in singular 
stead in respect of the special uses for which they serve ; in 
like sort^ all those writings which contain in them the law of 
God, all those venerable books of Scripture, all those sacred 
tomes find volumes of holy writ, they are with such absolute 
perfection framed, that in them there neither wanteth any 
thing, the lack ^yhereof might deprive us of life, nor any 
thing in such wise aboundeth, that as being superfluous, un- 
fruitful^ and altogether needless, we should think it no loss 
or danger at all, if we did want it. 
rhe Miffi- 14. Although the Scripture of God therefore be stored 
teriptare ^^^^ infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
iDto the abound with all sorts of laws, yet the principal intent of 
viiich u Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties supernatural. 
ras insti- Oftentimes it hath been in very solemn manner disputed, 
whether all things necessary unto salvation be necessarily 
set down in the Holy Scriptures or no.* If we define that 
necessary unto salvation, whereby the way to salvation is in 
any sort made more plain, apparent, and easy to be known ; 
' . then is there no part of true philosophy, no art of account, 
no kind of science, rightly so called, but the Scripture must 
contain it. If only those things be necessary, as surely none 
else are, without the knowledge and practice whereof it is 
not the will' and pleasure of God to make any ordinary grant 
of salvation ; it may be notwithstanding, and oftentimes 
hath been demanded, how the books of Holy Scripture con- 
tain in them all necessary things, when of things necessary 
the very chief is to know what books we are boimd to es- 
teem holy ; which point is confessed impossible for the Scrip- 
ture itself to teach. Whereunto we may answer with truth, 
that there is not in the worfd any art or science, which, pro- 
posing unto itself an end (as every one doth some end or 
other), hath been therefore thought defective, if it have not 
delivered simply whatsoever is needful to the same end; 
but all kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds and li^ 
mits; each of them presupposeth many necessary things 
learned in other sciences and known beforehand. He that 
should take upon him to teach men how to be eloquent in 
pleading causes, must needs deliver unto them whatsoever 
precepts are requisite unto that end ; otherwise he doth not 

* Utrnm cognitio sapernataralis, nec«SRaria viatori, sit sofficienter tradita in saora 
S«riptara ? nia question proposed by Sootus is affirmatiTelj concluded. 
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the thing which he taketh upon him. Seeing then no man 
can plead eloquently unless he be able first to speak ; it fol- 
loweth^ that ability of speech is in this case a thing most 
necessary. Notwithstanding every man would think it ridi- 
culous, that he which undertaketh by writing to instruct an 
orator, should therefore deliver all the precepts of grammar ; 
i)ecause his profession is to deliver precepts necessary unto 
eloqupnt speech ; yet so, that they which are to receive them 
be taught beforehand so much of that which is thereunto 
necessary, as comprehendeth the skill of speaking. In like 
sort, albeit Scripture do profess to contain in it all things 
that are necessary unto salvation ; yet the meaning cannot 
be simply of all things which are necessary, but all things 
that are necessary in some certain kind or form ; as all things 
which are necessary, and either could not all, or could not 
easily be known by the light of natural discourse; all things 
which are necessary to be known that we may be saved ; 
but known with presupposal of knowledge concerning cer- 
tain principles whereof it receiveth us already persuaded, 
and then instructeth us in all the residue that are neces- 
sary. In the number of these principles, one is the sacred 
au&ority of Scripture. Being therefore persuaded by other 
means that these Scriptures are the oracles of God, them- 
selves do then teach us the rest, and lay before us all 
the duties which God requireth at our hands as necessary 
unto salvation. Farther, there hath been some doubt like- 
wise, whether containing in Scripture do import express set- 
ting down in plain terms, or else comprehending in such 
sort that, by reason, we may from thence conclude all things 
which are necessary. Against the former of these two con- 
structions, instance hath sundry ways been given. For our 
belief in the Trinity, the coeternity of the Son of God with 
his Father, the proceeding of the Spirit from the Father and 
the Son, the duty of baptizing infants : these, with such 
other principal points, the necessity whereof is by none de- 
nied, are notwithstanding in Scripture no where to be found 
by express literal mention, only deduced they are out of 
Scripture by collection. This kind of comprehension in 
Scripture beiiig therefore received, still there is no doubt 
how far we are to proceed by collection, before the full and 
complete measure of things necessary be made up. For let 
us not think, that as long as the world doth endure, the wit 
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of man shall be able to sound the bottom of that i;irhich may 
be concluded out of the Scripture ; especially, if things con- 
tained by collection do so far extend, as to draw in whatso^ 
ever may be at any time out of Scripture but probably and 
conjecturally surmised. But let necessary collection be 
made requisite, and we may boldly deny, that of all those 
things which at this day are with so great necessity urged 
upon this church, under the name of reformed church-disci- 
pline, there is any one which their books hitherto have made 
manifest to be -contained in the Scripture. Let them, if they 
can, allege but one property belotigiiig to their cause, tod 
not common to them and us, and shew the deduction there- 
of out of Scripture to be necessary. It hath been already 
shewed, how all things necessary unto salvation, in such 
sort as before we have maintained, must needs be possible 
for men to know ; and that many things are in such sort ne- 
cessary, the knowledge whereof is by the light of nature im- 
possible to be attained. Whereupon it foUoweth, that either 
all flesh is excluded from possibility of salvation, which to 
think were most barbarous; or else, that God hath by super- 
natmral means revealed the way of life so far forth as doth 
suffice. For this cause, God hath so many times and ways 
spoken to the sons of men : neither hath he by speech only, 
but by writing also, instructed and taught his church. The 
cause of writing hath been, to the end that things by him re- 
vealed unto the world, might have the longer continuance, 
and the greater certainty of assurance ; by how much diat . 
which standeth on record, hath in both those respects pre- 
eminence above that which passeth from hand to hand, and 
hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the ears, of 
men to record it. The several books of Scripture having * 
had each some several occasion and particular purpose which 
caused them to be written, the contents thiereof are accord- 
ing to the exigence of that special end whereunto they are 
intended. Hereupon it groweth that every book of Holy 
Scripture doth take out of all kinds of truth, natural, histo- 
Eph. rical, foreign, supernatural, so much as the matter handled 
« Tbltt ^^^^®*^' ^^w forasmuch as there have been reasons d- 
iii. a. ' leged sufficient to conclude that all things necessary unto 
Tift, salvation must be made known, and that God himself hath 
s Pet. therefore revealed his will, because otherwise men could not 
"* ^ have known b6 much as is necessary ; his surceasing to speak 
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to the world, since the publishing of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and the delivery of the same in writing, is unto us a 
manifest token that the way of salration is now sufficiently 
opened, and that we need no other means for our full in- 
struction than God hath already furnished us withal. The 
main drift of the whole New Testament is that which St. 
John setteth down as the purpose of his own history; 
^ These things are written, that ye might believe that Jesus 
is Christ, tile Son of God, and that in believing, ye might Joha 
have life through his name." The drift of the Old, that which '**^^ 
the apostle mentioned to Timothy, '' The Holy Scriptures are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation.^ So that the general ^JJ] 
end both of Old and New is one ; the difference between 
them consisting in this,- that the 0)d did make wise by teach* 
mg salvation through Christ that should come ; the New, by 
teaching that Christ the Saviour is come ; and that Jesus, 
whom the Jews did crucify, and whom God did raise again 
from the dead, is he. When the apostle therefore affirmeth 
unto Timothy, that the Old was able to make him wise to 
salvation, it was not his meaning, that the Old alone can do 
this unto us which live sithence the publication of the New: 
for he speaketh with presupposal of the doctrine of Christ, 
known also unto Timothy ; and therefore first it is said, ** Con- 
tinue thou in those things which thou hast learned, and art sTSa. 
persuaded, knowing of whom thou hast been taught them.'' ''^ ^^ 
Again, those Scriptures he granteth were able to make him 
wise to salvation ; but he addeth, ** through the fiiith which is 
in Christ." Wherefore without the doctrine of the New Test- Vw. id 
ameiM, teaching that Christ hath wrought the redemption of 
iht Worid ; which redemption the whole did forseshew he 
should work : it is not the former alone which can on our 
behalf perform so much as the apostle did avouch, who pre- 
supposeth this, when he magnifieth that so highly. And as 
his words concerning the books of ancient Scripture do not 
take place but with presupposal of the gospel of Christ em- 
braced; so our own words also, when we extol the complete 
sufficiency of the whole entire body of the Scripture, must 
in like sort be understood with this caution, that the benefit 
of nature's light be not thought excluded as unnecessary, 
because the necessity of a diviner light is magnified. There 
is in Scripture therefore no defect, but tha( any man, what 
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place or calling soever he hold in the church of God, may 
hare thereby the light of his natural understanding so per- 
fected, that the one being relieved by the other, there can 
want no part of needful instruction unto any good work 
which God himself requireth, be it natural or supernatural, 
belonging simply unto men, as men ; or unto men, as they 
are united in whatsoever kind of society. It sufficeth,. there- 
fore, that nature and Scripture do serve in such full sort, that 
they both jointly, and not severally either of them, be so 
complete, that unto everlasting felicity we need not the 
knowledge of any thing more than these two may easily fur- 
nish our minds with on all sides. And therefore they which 
add traditions, as a part of supernatural necessary truth, 
have not the truth, but are in error. For they only plead 
that whatsoever God revealeth as necessary for all Christian 
men to do or believe, the same we ought to embrace whe- 
ther we have received it by writing or otherwise, which no 
man denieth ; when that which they should confirm, who 
claim so great reverence unto traditions, is, that the same 
traditions are necessarily to be acknowledged Divine and 
holy. For we do not reject them only because they are not 
in the Scripture, but because they are neither in Scripture, 
nor can otherwise sufficiently by any reason be proved to be 
of God. That which is of God, and may be evidently proved 
' to be so, we deny not but it hath in his kind^ although un- 
written, yet the self-same force and authority with the writ- 
Whitake- ten laws of God. It is by ours acknowledged, that the apo- 
MfM^- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ every church institute and ordain some rites and 
iiiin.quBBt customs, serving for the seemliness of church-regiment; 
«• «•?• fi- ii^hich rites and customs they have not committed unto writ- 
ing. Those rites and customs being known to be apostoli- 
cal, and having the nature of things changeable, were no 
less to be accounted of in the church, than other things of 
the like degree ; that is to say, capable in like sort of alter- 
ation, although set down in the apostles' writings. For both 
being known to be apostolical, it is not the manner of deli- 
vering them unto the church, but the author from whom they 
proceed, which doth give tl^em their force and credit. 
)f laws 16. Laws being imposed either by each man upon himself, 

^^ufA ^^ ^y ^ Public society upon the particulars thereof; or by all 
D Sorip- the nations of men upon every several society ; or by the 
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Lord himself upon any or every of these ; there ie^not amongst tare ; the 
these four kinds, any one, but containeth sundry both natural "nat«J>H«ty 
and positive laws. . Impossible it is, but that they should of thein, 
fall into a number of gross errors, who only take such laws *°^ *f 
for positive as have been made or invented of men ; and hold- ase of 
ing this position, hold also, that all positive and none but Scnptow. 
positive law9 are mutable. Laws natural do always bind; 
laws positive not so, but only after they have been expressly 
and wittingly imposed. Laws positive there are in every of 
those kinds beforementioned. As in the first kind, the pro- 
mises which we have passed unto men^ and the vows we have 
made unttf Qod ; for these are laws which we tie ourselves 
unto> and till we have so tied ourselves they bind us not. 
Laws positive in the second kind, are such as the civil con- 
stitutions, which are peculiar unto each particular common- 
weal. In the third kind, the law of heraldry in war is positive : 
and in the last, all the judicials which God gave unto the 
people of Israel to observe. And although no laws but posi- 
tive be mutable, yet all are not piutable which be positive. 
Positive laws are either permanent, or else changeable, ac- 
cording as the matter itself is concerning which they were 
first made. Whether God or man be the maker of them, 
alteration they so far forth admit, as the matter doth exact. 
Laws that concern supernatural duties, are all positive ; and 
either concern men supernaturally as men, or else as parts 
of a supernatural society ; which society we call the church. 
To concern men as men supernaturally, is to concern them as 
duties, which belong of necessity to all, and yet could not 
have b^en known by any to belong unto them unless God 
had opened them himself; inasmuch as they do not depend 
upon any natural ground at all out of which they may be de- 
duced, but are appointed of God to supply the defect of those 
natural ways of salvation, by which we are not now able to 
attain thereunto. The church being a supernatural society, 
doth difier from natural societies in this, that the persons 
Unto whom we associate ourselves in the one, are men, 
simply considered as men; but they to whom we be joined 
in the other are God, angels, and holy men. Again, the 
church being both a society, and a society supernatural, al- 
though as it is a society, it have the self-same original grounds • 
l^hich other public societies have, namely, the natural incli- 
nation which all men have unto sociable life, and consent to 
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some certain bond of association : which bond is ths law 
that appointeth what kind of order they shall be associated 
in ; jet unto the churchy as it is a society, supernatural, this 
is peculiar ; that part of the bond of their association which 
belongs to the church of God, must be a law supernatural 
which God himself hath revealed concerning that kind of 
worship which his people shall do unto him. The substance 
of the service of God therefore, so far forth as it hath in it 
any thing more than the law of reason doth teach, may not 
be invented of men, as it is amongst the heathens ; but must 
be received from God himself, as always it hath been in the 
church, saving only when the church hath been tbrgettnl of 
her duty. Wherefore to end with a general rule concerning 
all the laws which God hath tied men unto : those laws Di* 
vine that belong, whether naturally or supematurally, either 
to men as men, or to men as they live in politic society, or 
to men as they are of that politic society which is the chui^^ 
without any farther respect had unto any such variable acci- 
dent, as the estate of men, and of societies of men, and of 
the church itself in this world, is subject unto f all laws that 
so belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea, although they 
be positive laws, unless being positive, God himself which 
made them, alter them. The reason is, because the subject 
or matter of laws in general, is thus far forth constant: which 
matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were instituted^ 
and being instituted are not changeable without cause, nei« 
ther can they have cause of change, when that which gore 
ihem their first institution, remaineih for ever one and the 
same. On the other side, laws that were made for men or 
societies or churches in regard of their being such, as they 
do not always continue, but may perhaps be clean otherwise 
awhile after, and so may require to be otherwise ordered than 
before ; the laws of God himself, which are of this nature, 
no man endued with common sense will ever deny to be of a 
different constitution from the former, in respect of the one's 
constancy and the mutability of the other. And thts doth 
seem to have been the very cause why St. John doth so pe* 
Guliarly term the doctrine that teacheth salvation by Jesus 
Ap«e. Christ, evangelium atemum, an eternal gospel ; — 'becausa 
^^* ^ there can be no reason wherefore the publishing thereof 
should be taken away, and any other instead of it proclaimed^ 

*'Th«ir fear towaids ms was taughl bjr the precept of neo. Im. sulix. 15. 
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as long as the world doth continue : whereas the whole law 
of rites and ceremonies, although delivered with so great so- 
lemnity, is notwithstanding clean abrogated, inasmuch as it 
had but temporary cause of God's ordaining it. But that 
we may at the length conclude this first general introduction 
unto the nature and original birth, as of all other laws, so 
likewise of those which the sacred Scripture containedi, con- 
cerning the Author whereof, even infidels'have confessed, that 
be can neither err nor deceive ;* albeit, about things easy and 
manifest unto all men by common sense there needeth no 
higher consultation, because as a man whose wisdom is in 
weighty affairs admired, would take it in some disdain to 
have his counsel solemnly asked about a toy ; so the mean- 
ness of some things is such, that to search the Scripture of 
God for the ordering of them, were to derogate from the re- 
Terend authority and dignity of the Scripture, no less than 
they do, by whom scriptures are in ordinary talk very idly 
applied unto vain and childish trifles : yet better it were to 
be superstitious than profane; to take from thence our 
direction even in all things great or small, than to wade 
through matters of principal weight and moment, without 
ever caring what the law of God hath either for or against 
our designs. Concerning the custom of the very painims, 
thus much Strabo witnesseth: "Men that are civil, do 
lead their lives after one common law appointing them what 
to do. For that otherwise a multitude should with harmony 
amongst themselves concur in the doing of one thing (for 
this is civilly to live), or that they should in any sort manage 
community of life, it is not possible. Now laws or statutes 
are of two sorts. For they are either received from gods, or 
else from men. And our ancient predecessors did surely 
most honour and reverence that which was from the gods. 
For which cause, consultation with oracles was a thing very 
usual and frequent in their times."'' Did they make so much 
account of the voice of their gods, which in truth were no 
gods ; and shall we neglect the precious benefit of conference 

d^ v9Htf, oitfha^. ' Plit. in fine ft Polit. 

b IWnruuH Syrfc ivl vr^offrayfAarog jmmS {ab-tv. . "AkfMg ykf tvii oT^rri rev; voXXouc 
h n KArh ravrl votilV h^fxoff'fjtkwq iXlJikMQ, (SWf p "h 1^ woXinvi odcu) xa2 SMm^ irSg vifAttf 
fiU» Mtfit* Ti U fTfSerrayfUk Urror t^ ykl^ wafk Offiv, 9 vufk isAftbitw, Kai tt yt 
iCX'^Xoi TO «ra^ rSv B%Siv iir^^Mv fjt&KKav, xai U-ifAvuw »ai Ita tcIuto km Xf^arm- 
^M^ofAvnt "ivrirn vtKuc 8irab.G90gr.l4b.XTi. 
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with those oracles of the true and living God, whereof so 
great store is left to the church, and whereunto there is so 
free, so plain, and so easy access for all men ? " By thy com- 
mandments (this was David's confession imto God) thou 
p»ai. hast made me wiser than mine enemies." Again, " I have 
exix.99. ujQrp understanding than all my teachers, because thy testi- 
monies are my meditations." What pains would not they 
have bestowed in the study of these books, who travelled sea 
and land to gain the treasures of some few days' talk with men. 
Vide Or- whose wisdom the world did make any reckoning of? That 
w^Mu " little which some of the heathens did chance to hear concern- 
ing such matter as the sacred Scripture plentifully contain- 
eth^ they did in wonderful sort affect ; their speeches, as oft 
as they make mention thereof, are strange, and such as them- 
selves could not utter as they did other things, but still ac- 
knowledged that their wits, which did every where else con- 
quer hardness, were with profoundness here overmatched. 
Wherefore seeing that God hath endued us with sense, to 
the end that we might perceive such things as this present 
life doth need ; and with reason, lest that which sense can- 
not reach unto, being both now and also in regard of a fu- 
ture estate hereafjter necessary to be known^ should lie ob- 
* scure; finally, with the heavenly support of prophetical 
revelation, which doth open those hidden mysteries that 
reason could never have been able to find out,*^ or to have 
known the necessity of them unto our everlasting good: use 
we the precious gifts of God unto his glory and honour that 
gave them, seeking by all means to know what the will of our 
. God is ; what righteous before him ; in his sight what holy> 
perfect, and good, that we may truly and faithfully do it. 
It concTQ- 16. Thus far therefore we have endeavoured in part to 
ing^how Si ^1?^^> ^f what nature and force laws are, according unto their 
this belong- several kinds : the law which God with himself hath eter- 
sirase^in^ nally set down to follow in his" own works: the law which 
laestion. he hath made for his creatures to keep : the law of natural 
and necessary agents : the law which angels in heaven obey : 
the law whereunto, by the light of reason, men find themselves 
bound, in that they are men : the law which they make by 
composition for multitudes and politic societies of men to be 
guided by : the law which belongeth unto each nation : the 
law that concemeth the fellowship of all : and lastly, the law 
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which God himself hath supernaturally revealed. It might 
peradventure have been more popular, and more plausible to 
vulgar ears, if this first discourse had been spent in extolling 
the force of laws, in shewing th^ great necessity of them when 
they are good, and in aggravating their offence, by whom 
public laws are injuriously traduced. But forasmuch as with 
such kind of matter, the passions of men are rather stirred 
one way or other, than their knowledge any way set forward 
unto the trial of that whereof there is doubt made ; I have 
therefore turned aside from that beaten path, and chosen, 
though a less easy, yet a more profitable way, in regard of 
the end we propose. Lest therefore any man should mar- 
vel whereunto all these things tend, the drift and purpose of 
all is this, even to shew in what manner, as every good and 
perfect gift,, so this very gift of good and perfect laws is de- J*™* 
rived from the Father of lights, to teach men a reason why ** 
just and reasonable laws are of so great force, of so great use 
in the world ; and to inform their minds with some method 
of reducing 'the laws, whereof there is present controversy, 
unto their first original causes, that so it may be in every 
particular ordinance thereby the better discerned, whether 
the same be reasonable, just, and righteous, or no. Is there 
any thing which can either be thoroughly understood or 
soundly judged of, till the very first causes and principles 
from which originally it springeth be made manifest? If all AristPhj*. 
parts of knowledge have been thought by wise men to bg^*^-**®'*-* 
then most orderly delivered and proceeded in, when they 
are drawn to their first original ; seeing that our whole ques- 
tion conCemeth the quality of ecclesiastical laws, let it not 
seem a labour superfluous, that in the entrance thereunto, 
all these several kinds of laws have been considered ; inas- 
much as they all concur as principles ; they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all in like appa- 
rent and manifest manner ; by means whereof it cometh to 
pass, that the force which they have is not observed of many. 
Easier a great deal it is for men by law to be taught what 
they ought to do, than instructed how to judge as they should 
do of law ; the one being a thing which belongeth generally 
unto all ; the other, such as none but the wiser and more ju- 
dicious sort can perform. Yea, the wisest are always touch- 
ing this point the readiest to acknowledge, that soundly to 
judge of a law is the weightiest thing which any man can 
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take upon him.* But if we will give judgment of the laws 
under which we live ; first, let that law eternal be always be- 
fore our eyes, as being of principal fotce and moment to 
breed in religious minds a dutiful estimation of all laws, the 
use and benefit whereof we see ; because there can be no 
doubt, but that laws apparently good, are (as it were) things 
copied out of the very tables of that high everlasting law, 
even as the book of that law hath said concerning itself, 
Pror. " By me kings reign, and by me princes decree justice/' Not 
▼ill. 15. ng if jngn di^j behold that book, and accordingly frame Uieir 
laws ; but because it worketh in them, because it discovereth 
and (as it were) readeth itself to the world by them, when 
the laws which they make are xighteous. Farthermore, al- 
though we perceive not the goodness of laws made ; never- 
theless, sith things in themselves may have that which we 
peradventure discern not ; should not this breed a fear into 
our hearts how we speak or judge in the worst part concern- 
ing that, the unadvised disgrace whereof may be no mean 
dishonour to him towards whom we profess all submission 
and awe ? Surely there must be very manifest iniquity in 
laws, against which we shall be able to justify our contume-* 
lious invectives; the chiefest root whereof, when we use 
them without cause, is ignorance how laws inferior are de^ 
rived from that supreme or highest law. The first that re- 
ceive impression from thence are natural agents : the law 
of whose operations might be haply thought less pertinent, 
when the question is about laws for human actions, but that 
in those very actions which most spiritually and supematu* 
rally concern men, the rules and actions of natural operations 
have their force. What can be more immediate to our sal- 
vation, than our persuasion concerning the law of Christ to- 
wards his church f What greater assurance of love towards 
his church, than the knowledge of that mystical union, 
whereby the church is become as near unto Christ as any one 
part of his flesh is unto other i That the church being in such 
sort his, he must needs protect it ; what proof more strong, 
than if a manifest law so require, which law it is not pos- 
sible for Christ to violate ? And what other law doth the 
apostle for this allege, but such as is both common unto 
Bpiies. Christ with us, and unto us with other things natural ; ^'No 
^' *^* man hateth his own flesh, but doth love and cherish it ?'* 

^ Aritt. Ethic. 10. T« n^nwt IfiStq^ fAtyirm, Intolligitde legam qaalitate judioiym. 
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The axioms of that law therefore, wherehy natural agents are 
guided* have their use in the moral, yea, even in the spiritual 
actions of men, and consequently in all laws belonging unto 
men howsoever. Neither are the angels themselves so far 
severed from us in their kind and manner of working, but 
that between the law of their heavenly operations and the 
Actions of men in this our state of mortality, such correspond- 
ence there is as maketh it expedient to know in some sort 
the one for the other's more perfect direction. Would angels Apoe. 
acknowledge themselves fellow-servants with the sons of^'^'^^ 
men, but that both having one Lord, there must be some 
kind of law which is one and the same to both, where-, 
unto their obedience being perfecter, is to our weaker 
both a pattern and a spur i Or would the apostles, speak- } ^^ 
ing of that which belongeth unto saints as they are linked Bphen. 
together in the bond of spiritual society, so often make '"• ?®- 
mention how angels are therewith delighted, if in things , . «i. 
publicly done by the church we are not somewhat to re- 
spect what the angels of heaven do i Yea, so far hath i Cor. 
the apostle Saint Paul proceeded, as to signify that even ^ 
about the outward orders of the church, which serve but 
for comeliness, some regard is to be had of angels, who 
best like us when we are most like unto them in all parts of 
decent demeanour. So that the law of angels we cannot 
judge altogether impertinent unto the affairs of the church 
of God. Our largeness of speech, how men do find out 
what things reason bindeth them of necessity to observe, 
and what it guideth them to choose in things which are left 
as arbitrary ; the care we have had to declare the different 
nature of laws which severally concern all men, from such 
as belong unto men either civilly or spiritually associated ; 
such as pertain to the fellowship which nations, or which 
Christian nations, have amongst themselves ; and in the last 
place, such as concerning every or any of these, God him- 
self hath revealed by his holy word; all serveth but to 
make manifest, that as the actions of men are of sundry 
distinct kinds, so the laws thereof must accordingly be dis* 
linguished. There are in men operations, some natural, 
some rational, some supernatural, some politic, some finally 
ecclesiastical : which if we measure not each by his own ' 
proper law, whereas the things themselves are so different, 
there will be in our understanding and judgment of them. 
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confusion. As that first error sheweth whereon our oppo-^ 
sites in this cause have grounded themselves ; for as they 
rightly maintain, that God must be glorified in all things, 
and that the actions of men cannot tend unto his glory un- 
less they be framed after his law ; so it is their error to think 
that the only law which God hath appointed unto men in 
^»*':.. that behalf is the sacred Scripture. By that which we work 
7—9. ' naturally, as when we bi'eathe, sleep, move, we set forth the 
glory of God as natural agents do, albeit we have no express 
purpose to make that our end, nor any advised determina- 
tion therein to follow a law, but do that we do (for the most 
?^"* part) not as much as thinking thereon. In reasonable and 
moral actions, another law taketh place ; a law, by the ob- 
servation whereof we glorify God in such sort, as no crea- 
ture else under man is able to do ; because other creatures 
have not judgment to examine the quality of that which is 
done by them, and therefore in that they do they neither can 
Rom. accuse nor approve themselves. Men do both as the apostle 
teacheth ; yea, those men which have no written law of God to 
shew what is good or evil, capry written in their hearts the uni- 
versal law of mankind, the law of reason, whereby they judge 
as by a rule which God has given unto all men for that pur- 
pose. Tlie law of reason doth somewhat direct men how to ho- 
nour God as their creator ; but how to glorify God in such sort 
as is required, to the end he may be an everlasting saviour, 
this we are taught by Divine law, wTiich law both ascertaineth 
the truth, and supplieth unto' us the want of that other law. 
So that in moral actions. Divine law helpeth exceedingly 
the law of reason to guide man's life ; but in supernatural, 
it alone guideth. Proceed we farther, let us place man in 
some public society with others, whether civil or spiritual; 
and in this case there is no remedy, but we must add yet a 
farther law. For although, even here likewise, the laws of na- 
ture and reason be of necessary use ; yet somewhat over and 
besides them is necessary, namely, human and positive law, to- 
gether with that law which is of commerce between grand so- 
cieties, the law of nations, and of nations Christian. For which 
cause, the law of God hath likewise said, "Let every soul 
Rom. be subject to the higher powers." The public power of all 
*iii. 1. societies is above every soul contained in the same societies. 
And the principal use of that power is to give laws unto all 
that are under it ; which laws in such case we must obey, uh- 
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less there be reason shewed which may necessarily enforce, 
that the law of reason or of God doth enjoin the contrary: 
because except our own private and but probi^ble resolutions 
be by the law of public determinations overruled, we take 
away all possibility of sociable life in the world. A plainer 
ei^ample whereof than ourselves we cannot have. How 
Cometh it to pass, that we are at this present day so rent with 
mutual contentions, and that the church is so much troubled 
about the polity of the church i No doubt, if men had been 
willing to learn how many laws their actions in this life are 
subject unto, and what the true force of each law is, all 
these controversies might have died the very day they were 
first brought forth. It is both commonly said, and truly, 
that the best men otherwise are not always the best in re- 
gard of society. Tfaefeason whereof is, for that the law of 
men's actions is one, if they be respected only as men ; and 
another, when they are considered as parts of a politic body. 
Many men there are, than whpm nothing is more commend- 
able when they are singled ; and yet in society with others, 
none less fit to answer the duties which are looked for at 
their hands.* Yea, I am persuaded, that of them, with whom 
in this cause we strive, there are whose betters among men 
would be hardly found if they did not live amongst men, 
but in some wilderness by themselves. The cause of which 
their disposition so unframable unto societies wherein they 
live, is, for that they discern not aright what place and force 
these several kinds of laws ought to have in all their ao* 
tions. Is their question either concerning the regiment of 
the church in general, or about conformity between one 
church and another,* or of ceremonies, offices, powers, juris- 
dictions, in our own church? Of all these things, they judge 
by that rule which they frame to themselves with some show 
of probability ; and what seemeth in that sort convenient the 
same they think themselves bound to practise ; the same by 
all means they labour mightily to i^phold ; whatsoever any 
law of man to the contrary hath determined, ihey weigh it 
no€. Thus by following the law of private reason, where the 
law of public should take place, they br^ed disturbance. For 
the better inuring, therefore, of men's minds with the true dis- 
tinction of laws, and of their several force, according to the 

TtSa-i. Arist. Ethio. lib. t. cap. 5. 
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different kind and quality of our actions^ it shall not perad-> 
venture be amiss to shew in some one example, how they 
shall take place. To seek no farther, let but that be consi- 
job dered, than which there is not any thing more familiar unto 
uzif.3. 118^ our food. What things are food, and what are not, we 
judge naturally by sense ; neither need we any other law to 
be our director in that behalf than the self-same which is com- 
mon unto us with beasts. But when we come to consider of 
Pni. food, as of a benefit which God of his bounteous goodness 
15 'id. ^^ provided for all things living ; the law of reason doth 
here require the 'duty of thankfulness at our hands, towards 
him at whose hands we have it. And lest appetite in the use 
of food should lead us beyond that which is meet, we owe in 
this case obedience to that law of reason, which teacheth 
mediocrity in meats and drinks. The lafiae things Divine law 
teacheth also, as at large we have shewed it doth all parts of 
moral duty, whereunto we all of necessity stand bound, in re- 
gard of the life to come. But of certain kinds of food the 
Jews sometimes had, and We ourselves likewise have a mys- 
tical, religious, and supernatural use; they of their paschal 
lamb and oblations ; we of our bread and wine in the eu- 
charist; which use none but Divine law could institute. 
Now as we live in civil society, the state of the common- 
wealth wherein we live both may and doth require certain 
laws concerning food ; which laws, saving only that we are 
members of the commonwealth, where they are offeree, we 
should need to respect as rules of action ; whereas now in 
their place and kind they must be respected and obeyed. 
Yea, the self-same matter is also a subject wherein sometime 
ecclesiastical laws have place ; so that unless we will be au- 
thors of confusion in the church, our private discretion, which 
otherwise might guide us a contrary way, must here submit 
itself to be that way guided, which the public judgment of 
the church hath thought better. In which case, that of Zo^. 
naras concerning fasts may be remembered. * ■ Fastings are 
good, but let good things be done in good and convenient 
manner. He that transgresseth in his fasting the orders of 
the holy fathers," the positive laws of the church of Christ, 
must be plainly told, ** that good things do lose the grace of 
their goodness, when in good sort they are not performed."* 
And as here men's private fancies must give place to the 

* *Oti ou MAoy^To JMXoy, oraf fAn iut>Mf yinrai, Zonar. in Can. Apost. 66m 
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liigher judgment of that chorcb^ which is in authority a ma>- 
iher over them; so the very actions of whole churches have, 
in regard of commerce and fellowship with other churches, 
been subject to laws concerning food, the contrary unto which 
laws had else been thought more convenient for them to ob- 
serve ; as by that order of abstinence from things strangled 
and blood, may appear; an order grounded upon that fellow- ^^^, 
ship which the churches of the gentiles had with the Jews. 
Thus we see how even one and the self-same thing is under 
divers considerations conveyed through many laws ; and that 
to measure by any one kind of law all the actions of men, 
were to confound the admirable order wherein God hath dis- 
posed all laws^ each as in nature^ so in degree, distinct from 
other. Wherefore, that here we may briefly end r of law there 
can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God^ her voice the harmony of the world : all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage^ the very least as feeling her 
care> and the greatest as not exempted from her power : both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all^with uni- 
form consent^ admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy* '^ 
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CoDcerniog their first position who urge rfefomfation id the chnrch of l^glandi 
namely, that Scripture is the onlj rale of all things, which in this life may be done 
bjr men4 



THE MATTEI^ CONTAINED IN THIS SECOND BOOK. 

1. An answer to their first proof brought out of Scripture, ProT. ii. 9^ 
12. To their second, 1 Cor. x. 31. 
B, To their third, 1 Tim. i\r. 5* 
4. To their fourth, Rom. xiy. 23, 

5* To their proofs out of fathers, who dispnie negatiyely from the aothdritj of Holy 
Scripture. 

6. To their proof by the Scripture's custom of disputing from Divine authority 

negatitely. 

7. An examination of their opinion conoeming the force of arguments taken fromi 

human authority for the ordering of men's actions and persnasionil. 

8. A declaration what the truth is in this matten 



As that which in the title hath been proposed for the mattei' 
whereof we treaty is only the ecclesiastical law whereby w€r 
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flie gorerned ; so neither is it my purpose to maintain any 
ftther thing than that which therein troth and reason ahaU ap- 
prove. For concerning the dealings of men who administer 
government^ and nnto whom the execution of that law belong- 
eth^ they have their judge who sitteth in heaven, and before 
whose tribunal-seat they are accountable for whatsoever abuse 
or corruption, ^ich (being worthily misliked in this church) 
the want either of care or of conscience in them hath bred. 
We are no patrons of those things therefore, the best defence 
whereof is speedy redress and amendment. That which is of 
God we defend to the uttermost of that ability which he hath 
given ; that which is otherwise, let it wither even in the root 
from whence it ha& sprung. Wherefore all these abuses 
being severed and set apart, which rise from the corruption of 
men, and not from the laws themselves ; come we to those 
things which in the very whole entire form of our church po- 
lity have been (as we persuade ourselves) injuriously blamed 
by them who endeavour to ovaihrow the same, and instead 
thereof to establish a much worse ; only through a strong 
misconceit they have that the same is grounded on Divine au- 
thority. Now, whether it be that through an earnest long- 
ing desire to see things brought to a peaceable end I do 
but imagine the matters whereof we contend to be fewer than 
indeed they are ; or else for that in truth they are fewer when 
they come to be discussed by reason, than otherwise they 
seem when by heat of contention they are divided into many 
slips, and of every branch a heap id made : surely, as now we 
have drawn them together, choosing out those things which 
are requisite to be severally all discussed, and omitting such 
mean specialities as are likely (without any great labour) to 
fall afterward of themselves : I know no cause why either 
the number or the length of these controversies should dimi- 
nish our hope of seeing them end with concord and love on 
all sides ; which of his infinite love and goodness the leather 
of all peace and unity grant. Unto which scope, that our en- 
deavour may the more directly tend, it seemeth fittest that 
firstthose things be examined, whichare as seeds from whence 
the rest that ensue have grown. And of such the most ge* 
neral is that wherewith we are here to make our entrance : a 
question not moved (I think) any where in other churches, 
and therefore is ours the more likely to be soon (I trust) de« 
termined ; the rather for that it hath grown from no other 
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root than only a desire to enlarge the necessary use of the 
word of God ; which desire hath begotten an error, enlarging 
it farther than (as we are persuaded) soundness of truth will 
bear. For whereas God hath left sundry kinds of laws unto 
men, and by all those laws the actions of men are in some 
sort directed ; they hold that one only law, the Scripture, t. c. l. 
must be the rule to direct in all things, even so far as to the ^' p* ^- 
taking up bf a rush or straw : about which point there should 
not need any question to grow, and that which is grown 
might presently end, if they did yield but to these two re- 
straints. The first is, not to extend the actions whereof they 
speak so low as that instance doth import of taking up a 
straw, but rather keep themselves at^the least within the com- 
pass of moral actions, actions which have .in them vice or vir- 
tue* The second, not to exact at our hands for every action 
the knowledge of some place of Scripture out of which we 
stand bound to deduce it, as by divers testimonies they seek 
to enforce ; but rather as the truth is, so to acknowledge, 
that it sufficeth if such actions be framed according to the law 
of reason ; the general axioms, rules, and principles, of which 
law, being so frequent in Holy Scripture, there is no let but in 
that regard, even out of Scripture, such duties may be de^ 
duced by some kind of consequence (as by long circuit of de* , 
duction it may be that even aU truth, out of any truth, may be 
concluded) ; howbeitno m&n, bound in such sort to deduce 
all his actions out of Scripture, as if either the place be to him 
unknown whereon they may be concluded, or the reference 
unto that place not presently considered of the action, shall 
in that respect be condemned as unlawful. In this we dissent, 
and this we are presently to examine. 

1. In all parts of knowledge, rightly so termed^ things The fint 
most general are most strong. Thus it must be, inasmuch pr^^"^/** 
as the certainty of our persuasion touching particulars, de* the first 
pendeth altogether upon the credit of those generalities out JJ"^/"* 
of which they grow. Albeit therefore every cause admit not SoriptoM. 
such infallible evidence of proof, as leaveth no possibility of 
doubt or scruple behind it; yet they who claim the general 
assent of the whole world unto that which they teach, and 
do not fear to give very hard and heavy sentence upon as 
many as refuse to embrace the same, must have special re- 
gard that their first foundations and grounds be more than 
slender probabilities. This whole question, which hath been 
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moved about the kind of church-regiment^ we could not but 
for our own resolution's sake endeavour to unrip and sift ; fol« 
lowing therein as near as we might, the conduct of that ju-* 
dicial method which serveth best for invention of truth. By 
means whereof having found this the head theorem of all 
their discourses, who plead for the change of ecclesiastical 
government in England, namely, ^* that the Scripture of God 
is in such sort the rule of hilman actions, that simply what- 
soever we do, and are not by it directed thereunto, the same 
is sin ;'' we hold it necessary that the proofs hereof be weigh- 
ed. Be they of weight sufficient or otherwise, it is not ours 
to judge and determine ; only what difficulties there are which 
as yet withhold our assent till we be farther and better sa- 
tisfied, I hope, no indifferent amongst them will scorn or re-* 
Prpy. fuse to hear. First, therefore, whereas they allege, that wis- 
"• 9' dom doth teach men every good way ;* and have thereupon 
inferred that no way is good in any kind of action unless 
wisdom do by Scripture lead unto it ; see they not plainly 
how they restrain the manifold ways which wisdom hath to 
teach men by, unto one only way of teaching, which is by 
Scripture ? The bounds of wisdom are large, and within them 
much is contained. Wisdom was Adam's instructor in Pa^ 
radise : wisdom endued the fathers who lived before the law, 
Psal. with the knowledge of holy things ; by the wisdom of the 
' ^'' law of God, David attained to excel others in understanding, 
and Solomon likewise to excel David by the self-same wis- 
dom of God, teaching him many things besides the law. The 
ways of well-doing are in number, even as many as are the 
kinds of voluntary actions ; so that whatsoever we do in this 
world, and may do it ill, we shew ourselves therein by well- 
doing to be wise. Now if wisdom did teach men by Scrip- 
ture not only all the ways that are right and good in some 
pertain kind, according to that of St, Paul,^ concerning 

* T. C. 1. i. p. 20. I say, that the word of God containetb wliateoeTor things can 
fall into any part of man's life.. For so Solomon saith in the -second -chapter of the 
ProTerbs, ** My son, if Ihon receiye my words, &c. then thoa shalt understand justice, 
and jadgment, and equity, and erery good way." 

** 2 Tim. iii. 16. '* The whole Scripture is given by inspiratipn of God, and is 
profitable to teach, to improve, to correct) and to instruct in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be absolute, being made perfect unto all good works.'' He meaneth 
all and only those good works which belong unto us as we are men of God, and whiol^ 
unto salvation are necessary. Or if we understand by men of God, God's ministers, 
there is not required in them a universal skill of every good ,work or way, but un 
ability to teach whatsoever men are bound to do that they may be saved : and wit^ 
this kind of knowledge the Scripture Aufficielh lo furnish them as touching matter. 
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the use of Scripture, but did simply, without any manner of 
exception, restndnt, or distinction, teach everyway of doing 
well, there is no art but Scripture should teach it, because 
eyery art doth teach the way to do something or other well. 
To teach men^therefore^ wisdom professeth, and to teach them 
every good way ; but not every good way by one way of 
teaching. Whatsoever either men on earth, or the angels of 
heaven do know, it is as a drop of that unemptiable fountain 
of wisdom ; which wisdom hath diversely imparted her trea- 
sures unto the world. As her ways are of sundry kinds, so 
her manner of teaching is not merely one and the same. 
Some things she openeth by the sacred books of Scripture ; 
some things by the glorious works of nature ; with some 
things she inspireth them from above by spiritual influence; 
in some things she leadeth and trainetb them only by world- 
ly experience and practice. We may not so in any one spe- 
cial kind admire her that we disgrace her in any other ; but 
let all her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. 

2. That all things be done to the glory of God,^ the bless- Tbeseoond 
ed apostle (it is true) exhorteth. The glory of God is the propfoatof 
admirable excellency of that virtue Divine, which being made *"** "** 
manifest, causeth men and angels to extol his greatness, and 
in regard thereof to fear him. By being glorified, it is not 
meant, that he doth receive any augmentation of glory at 
our hands ; but his name we glorify, when we testify our 
acknowledgment of his glory. Which albeit we most effect- 
ually do by the virtue of obedience ; nevertheless it may be 
perhaps a question, whether St. Paul did mean that we sin 
as oft as ever we go about any thing without an express in- 
tent and purpose to obey God therein. He saith of himself, 
" I do in all things please all men, seeking not my own com- 1 cor. 
modity, but rather the good of many, that they may be saved." *• ^ 
Shall it hereupon be thought, that St. Paul did pot move 
either hand or foot, but with express intent even thereby to 
farther the common salvation of men ? We move, we sleep^ 
w^e take the cup at the hand of our friend, a number of things 
we oftentimes do only to satisfy some natural desire, without 

» 1 Cor. X. 31. T. C. 1. i. p. 26. St. Paul «uth, « that whether we eat or drink,, 
or whatsoever we do, we mast do it to the glory of God." Bat no nian can glorify 
God in any thing bat by obedience ; and there is no obedience bat in respect of tfaiia 
commandnieDt and word of God 3 therefore it follQweth that the word of God direct- 
Gtb a man in all his actions. 
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present, express, and actual reference unto any command- 
ment of Qod. Unto his glory even these things are done 
which we naturally perform, and not only that which morally 
and spiritually we do. For by every effect proceeding from 
the most concealed instincts of nature, his power is made 
manifest. But it doth not therefore follow, that of necessity 
we shall sin unless we expressly intend this in ev^ry such 
particular. But be it a thing which requireth no more than 
only our general presupposed willingness to please God in all 
tilings, or be it a matter wherein we cannot so glorify the 
name of God as we should without an actual intent to do him 
in that particular some special obedience ; yet for any thing 
there is in this sentence alleged to the contrary, God may 
be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by performance of 
his will, and his will be performed with an actual intelligent 
desire to fulfil that law which maketh known what his will 
is, although no special clause or sentence of Scripture be in 
every such action set before men's eyes to warrant it. For 
Scripture is not the only law whereby God hath opened his 
will touching all things that may be done ; but there are other 
kinds of laws which notify the will of God, as in the former 
book hath been proved at large : nor is there any law of God, 
whereunto he doth not account our obedience his glory. 
1 Cor. X. '' Do therefore all things unto the glory of God, (saith the 
91—53. apostle) ; be inoffensive both to the Jews and Grecians, and 
the church of God; even as I please all men in all things, not 
seeking my own commodity, but many's, that they may be 
saved.'' In the least thing done disobediently towards God, 
or offensively against the good of men, whose benefit we 
, ought to seek for as for our own, we plainly shew that we 
do not acknowledge God to be such as indeed he is, and 
consequendy that we glorify him not. This the blessed 
apostle teacheth ; but doth any apostle teach that we cannot 
glorify God otherwise than only in doing what we find that 
God in Scripture commandeth us to do ? The churches dis- 
persed amongst the heathen in the east part of the world are 
by the apostle St. Peter exhorted to have their **conversa- 
^ p tion honest among the gentiles, that they which speak evil 
ii. It. of them as of evil-doers, might, by the good works which 
they should see, glorify God in the day of visitation.'* As 
long as that which Christians did was good, and no way sub- 
ject unto just reproof, their virtuous conversation was a mean 
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to work the heathen's conveTsioii unto Christ* Seeing there- 
fore this had been a thing altogether impossible^ but that 
infidels themselves did discern in matters of life and conver- 
sation, when believers did well and when otherwise ; when 
they glorified their heavenly Father, and when not ; it follow- 
eth, that some things wherein God is glorified, may be some 
other way known than only by the sacred Scripture; of 
which Scripture the gentiles being utterly ignorant, did not- 
withstanding judge rightly of the quality of Christian men's 
actions. Most certain it is, that nothing but only sin doth 
dishonour God. So that to glorify him in all things, is to 
do nothing whereby the name of God may be blasphemed ; ?om. 
nothing whereby Uie salvation of Jew or Grecian, or any "'c^, 
in the church of Christ, may be let or hindered ; nothing '• ^^* 
whereby his law is transgressed. But the question is, ji. ^ 
whether only Scripture do shew whatsoever God is glori- 
fied in? 

3. And thou&^h meats and drinks be said to be sanctified Thetiuni 
by the word of God, and by prayer, yet neither is this a rea- p^f,"'^ 
son sufficient to prove, that by Scripture we must of necessity } i^n. 
be directed in every light and common thing which is inci- ^^^ n^^i 
dent unto any part of man's life. Only it sheweth that unto ^*»»ch 

. . St Panl 

us the word, that is to say, the gospel of Christ, having not gu'd of 
delivered any such difference of things clean and unclean, ™t*** ""^ 
as the law of Moses did unto the Jews, there is no cause but that tiiej 
that we may use indifferently all things as long as we do not V*J"^ 
(like swine) take the benefit of thqin without a thankful ac- as bj the 
knowledgment of his liberality and goodness by whose pro- J^Jj* J^ 
vidence they are enjoyed. And therefore the apostle gave same ia to 
warning beforehand to take heed of such as should enjoin ^^^|?^'^| 
to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received thiogs else 
with thanksgiving, by them which believe and know the ^^£^" 
truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be the use oi. 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving, because it is J]' ^***' 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.*' The gospel, by i Tim. ir. 
not making many things unclean, as the law did, hath sane- ^' ^ * 
tified those things generally to all, which particularly each 
man unto himself must sanctify by a reverend and holy use. 
Which will hardly be drawn so fax as to serve their purpose, 
who have imagined the word in such sort to sanctify all 
things, that neither food can be tasted, nor raiment put on, 
nor in the world any thing dene, but this deed must needs be 
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fiin in them which do not first know it appointed unto them 
by Scripture before they do it. 
Tie foniih 4. Bixt to come unto that which of all other things in Scrip- 
roof."*" ture is most stood upon ; that place of St. Paul, they say, is 
of all other most clear, where speaking of those things which 
5**"' are called indifferent, in the end he concludeth, that " what- 
'. c. 1. i. soever is not of faith, is sin ;" but faith is not but in respect 
• *^' of the word of God ; therefore whatsoever is not done by the 
word of God, is sin. Whereunto we answer, that albeit the 
name of faith being properly and strictly taken, it must needs 
have reference unto sone uttered word as the object of belief 
nevertheless, sith the ground of credit is the credibility of 
things credited ; and things are made credible, either by the 
known condition and quality of the utterer, or by the mani- 
PsaT. fest likelihood of truth which they have in themselves ; here- 
A^oc.* upon it riseth, that whatsoever we are persuaded of, the same 
iii. 14. we are generally said to believe. In which generality the ob- 
? ^^' ject of faith may not so narrowly be restrained, as if the same 
did extend no farther than only to the Scriptures of God. 
John '' Though (saith our Saviour) ye believe not me, believe my 
«?2^* works, that ye may know and believe that the Father is inme» 
and I in him.'' " The other disciples said unto Thomas, We 
have seen the Lord ;" but his answer unto them was, *' Ex- 
cept I see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my fin- 
ger into them, I will not believe." Can there be any thing 
more plain, than that which by these two sentences appear^ 
eth ; namely, that there may be a certain belief grounded 
upon other assurance than Scripture ; any thing more dear, 
than that we are said not only to believe the things which we 
know by another^s relation, but even whatsoever we are cer- 
tainly persuaded of, whether it be by reason or by sense i 
Forasmuch therefore as it is granted that St. Paul doth mean 
nothing else by faith, but only a full persuasion that that 
which we do is well done f against which kind of faith or 
persuasion, as St. Paul doth count it sin to enterprise any 
thing, so likewise some of the very heathen have taught,^ as 

~ * And if any will say, that St. Paul meaneth there a 9rXi)po4>op/ay and fall persaasion 
that that which he doth is well done, I grant it : bat from whence can that spring^ 
bat from faith ? How can we persaade and assure ourselves that we do well, but 
whereas we have the word of God for our warrant ? T. C. I. i. p. 27. 

*> What also that some even of those heathen men have taught, that nothing ought 
to be done, whereof thou doubtest, whether it be right or wrong. Whereby it ap- 
peareth, that even those which had no knowledge of the word of God, did see much 
of the equity of this which the apostle requireth of a Christian man : and that the 
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Tully, " That nothing ought to be done whereof thou doubt- 
est, whether it be right or wrong '" whereby it appeareth that 
even those which had no knowledge of the word of God, did 
see much of the equity of this which the apostle requireth of a 
Christian man; I hope we shall not seem altogether unnecessa- 
rily to doubt of the soundness of their opinion, who think sim- 
ply that nothing but only the word of God can give us assur- 
ance in any thing we are to do, and resolve us that we do well. 
For^ight not the Jews have been fully persuaded that they 
did well to think (if they had so thought) that in Christ, God 
the Father was, although the only ground of this their faith 
had been the wonderful works they saw him do ? Might not, 
yea, did not Thomas fully in the end persuade himself, that 
he did well to think that body which now was raised, to be 
the same which had been crucified ? That which gave Thomas 
this assurance was his sense ; "Thomas, because thou hast^***"" 
seen, thou believest," saith our Saviour. What Scripture had 
Tully for his assurance ? Yet I nothing doubt, but that they 
who allege him, think he did well to set down in writing a 
thing so consonant unto truth. Finally, we all believe that 
the Scriptures of God are sacred, and that they have proceed- 
ed from God ; ourselves we assure that we do right well in 
so believing. We have for this point a demonstration sound 
and infallible. But it is not the word of God which doth or 
possibly can assure us, that we do well to think it his word. 
For if any one book of Scripture did give testimony to all, 
yet still that Scripture which giveth credit to the rest, would 
require another Scripture to give credit unto it ; neither could 
we ever come unto any pause whereon to rest our assurance 
this way : so that unless beside Scripture, there were some- 
tiiing which might assure us that we do well, we could not 
think we do well ; no, not in being assured that Scripture is 
a sacred and holy rule of well-doing. On which determina- 
tion we might be contented to stay ourselves without farther 
proceeding herein, but that we are drawn on into a larger 
speech by reason of their so great earnestness, who beat 
more and more upon these last alleged words, as being of all 
other most pregnant. Whereas therefore they still argue, that 



chlefest difference is, that where they sent men for the difTerence of good and evil to 
t)ie light of reason* in snch things the apostle sendeth them to the school of Christ in 
his word, which only is able through faith to give them assurance and resolulioii iif 
0ieir doings. T. C, I. i. p. 60. 
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T. c. 1. '' wheresoever faith is wanting, there is sin ; and, in every ac- 
n. p. 58. ^j^jj jj^|. conimanded, faiih is wanting ; ergo, in every action 
not commanded, there is sin :" I would demand of them ; first, 
forasmuch as the nature of things indifferent is neither to be 
commanded nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary ; how 
there can be any thing indifferent, if for want of faith sin be 
committed, when any thing not commanded is done ? So that 
of necessity they must add somewhat, and at leastwise thus 
set it down : In every action not commanded of God, or 'per- 
mitted with approbation, faith is wanting, and for want of 
faith there is sin. The next thing we are to inquire is. What 
those things be which God permitteth with approbation, and 
how we may know them to be so permitted. When there 
are unto one end sundry means ; as for example, for the sus- 
tenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many sorts of rai- 
ment to clothe our nakedness, and so in other things of like 
condition : here the end itself being necessary, but not so 
any one mean thereunto ; necessary that our bodies should 
be both fed and clothed, howbeit no one kind of food or 
raiment necessary ; therefore we hold these things free in 
their own nature and indifferent. The choice is left to 
our own discretion, except a principal bond of some higher 
duty remove the indifferency that such things have in them- 
selves. Their indifferency is removed, if either we take 
Aeu T. away our own liberty, as Ananias did, for whom to have 
sold or held his possessions it was indifferent, till his solemn 
vow and' promise unto God had strictly bound him one only 
way; or if God himself have precisely abridged the same, 
by restraining us unto, or by barring us from some one or 
more things of many, which otherwise were in themselves 
Bxod. altogether indifferent. Many fashions of priestly attire there 
4.43. were, whereof Aaron and his sons might have had their free 
Lerit xi. choice without sin, but that God expressly tied them unto one. 
AU meats were indifferent unto the Jew, were it not that 
God by name excepted some, as swine's fiesh. Impossible 
therefore it is that we should otherwise think, than that 
what things God doth neither command nor forbid, the same 
he permitteth them with approbation either to be done or 
1 C«p. left undone. " All things are lawful unto me,^^ saith the 
apostle, speaking, as it seemeth, in the person of the Christ- 
ian gentile for maintenance of liberty in things indifferent ; 
■l whereunto his answer is, that nevertheless, ** all things are 
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not expedient ; '^ in things indifferent there is a choice, they 
are not always equally expedient. Now in things, although 
not commanded of God, yet lawful because they are permit- 
ted, the question is. What light shall shew us the conveni- 
ency which one hath above another ? For answer, their final 
determination is, that ''Whereas the heathen did send men 
for the difference of good and evil to the light of reason, in 
such things the apostle sendeth us to the school of Christ 
in his word, which only is able through faith to give us as- 
snrance and resolution in our doings." Which word only, 
is utterly without possibility of ever being proved. For 
what if it were true concerning things indifferent, that un- 
less the word of the Lord hath determined of the free use 
of them, there could have been no lawful use of them at all ; 
which notwithstanding is untrue ; because it is not the Scrip- 
ture's setting down such things as indifferent, but their not 
setting down as necessary that doth make them to be indif- 
ferent ; yet this to our present purpose serveth nothing at all. 
We inquire not now, whether any thing be free to be used 
which Scripture hath not set down as free ; but concerning 
things known and acknowledged to be indifferent, whether 
particularly in choosing any one of them before another, 
we sin, if any thing but Scripture direct us into this our 
choice. When many meats are set before me, all are indif- 
ferent, none unlawful ; I take one as most convenient. If 
Scripture require me so to do, then is not the thing indiffer- 
ent, because I must do what Scripture requireth. They are 
all indifferent; I might take any ; Scripture doth not require 
of me to make any special choice of one ; I do notwith- 
standing make choice of one, my discretion teaching me so 
to do. A hard case, that hereupon I should be jusUy con- 
demned of sin. Nor let any man think, that following the 
judgment of natural discretion in such cases, we can have 
Ao assurance that we please God. For to the Author and 
Ood of our nature, how shall any operation proceeding in 
natural sort, be in that respect unacceptable i The nature 
which himself hath given to work by, he cannot but be de- 
lighted with, when we exercise the same any way, without 
commandment of his to the contrary. My desire is to make 
this cause so manifest, that if it were possible, no doubt or 
scruple concerning the same might remain in any man's co- 
gitation. Some truths there are, the verity whereof time 
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doth alter : as it is now true that Christ is risen from the dead ; 
which thing was not true at such time as Christ was living 
on earth, and had not suffered. It would be known there-- 
fore, whether this which they teach concerning the sinAil 
stain of all actions not commanded of God, be a truth that 
doth now appertain unto us only, or a perpetual truth, in 
such sort that from the first beginning of the world unto the 
last consummation thereof, it neither hath been, not can be 
otherwise. I see not how they can restrain this unto any 
particular time, how they can think it true now, and not al- 
ways true, that in every action not commanded there is for 
want of faith, sin. Then let them cast back their eyes unto 
former generations of men, and mark what was done in the 
prime of the world. Seth, JEnoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham^ 
Job, and the rest that lived before any syllable of the law 
of God was written, did they not sin as much as we do in 
every action not commanded f That which God is unto us 
by his sacred word, the same he was unto them by suoh-like 
Job means, as Eliphaz in Job describeth. If therefore we sin in 
^' ^^* every action which the Scripture commandeth us not, it fol- 
loweth that they did the like in all such actions as were not 
by revelation from Heaven exacted at their hands. Unless 
God from heaven did by vision still shew them what to do^ 
they might do nothing, not eat, not drink, not sleep, not 
move. Yea, but even as in darkness, candle-light may serve 
to guide men's steps, which to use in the day were madness ; 
so when God hath once delivered his law in writing, it may 
be they are of opinion, that then it must needs be sin for men 
to do any thing which was not there commanded for them 
to do, whatsoever they might do before. Let this be granted, 
and it shall hereupon plainly ensue, either that the light of 
Scripture once shining in the world, all other light of nature 
is therewith in such sort drowned, that now we need it not, 
neither may we longer use it ; or if it stand us in any stead, 
Amt. yet as Aristotle speaketh of men whom nature hath framed 
* for the state of servitude, saying, '^ They have reason so far 
forth as to conceive when others direct them," but little or 
none in directing themselves by themselves ; so likewise our 
natural capacity and judgment must serve us only for the 
right understanding of that which the sacred Scripture 

\teacheth. Had the prophets who succeeded Moses, or the 
Uessed apostles which followed them, been settled in tbi» 
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persuasion, never would they have taken so great pains in 
gathering together natural arguments, thereby to teach the 
faithful their duties. To use unto them any other motive 
than Scriptum est. Thus it is written, had been to teach them 
other grounds of their actions than Scripture; which, I grant, 
they allege commonly^ but not only. Only Scripture they 
should have alleged, had they been thus persuaded, that so 
far forth we do sin as we do any thing otherwise directed 
than by Scripture. St. Augustine was resolute in points of Aogoft. 
Christianity to credit none, how godly and learned soever ^' 
he were, unless he confirmed his sentence by the Scriptures, 
or by some reason not contrary to them. Let them there- 
fore with St. Augustine, reject and condemn that which is 
not grounded either on the Scripture, or on some reason not 
contrary to Scripture, and we are ready to give them our 
hands in token of friendly consent with them. 

5. But against this it may be objected, and is. That the The first 
fathers do nothing more usually in their books, than draw "ndei!te«r- 
arguments from the Scripture negatively in reproof of that ed to be 
which is evil ; Scriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore. {]Je we of 
These disputes with the fathers are ordinary, neither is it taking ar- 
hard to shew that the prophets themselves have so reasoned. ^^tWeiy 
Which arguments being sound and good, it should seem that from the 
it cannot be unsound or evil to hold still the same assertion, scriptnre ; 
against which hitherto we have disputed. For if it stand ^h«f*^ ^^im* 
with reason thus to argue, such a thing is not taught us in |*g ng'JJS i"^ 
Scripture, therefore we may not receive or allow it ; how *« fiither*. 
should it seem unreasonable to think that whatsoever we 
may lawfully do, the Scripture by commanding it must make 
it lawful ? But how far such arguments do reach, it shall 
the better appear by considering the matter wherein they 
have been urged. First, therefore, this we constantly deny, 
that of so many testimonies as they are able to produce for 
the strength of negative arguments, any one doth generally 
(which is the point in question) condemn either all opinions 
as false, or all actions as unlawful which the Scripture teach- ' 
eth us not. The most that can be collected out of them is 
only, that in some cases a negative argument taken from 
Scripture is strong, whereof no man endued with judgment 
can doubt. But doth the strength of some negative argu- 
ment prove this kind of negative argument strong, by force 
whereof all things are denied which Scripture aflSrmeth not, 
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or all things which Scripture prescribeth not condemned i 
The question between us is concerning matter of action^ what 
things are lawful or unlawful for men to do. The sentences 
alleged out of the fathers^ are as peremptory^ and as large in 
every respect for matter of opinion, as of action. Which 
argueth that in truth they never meant any otherwise to tie 
the one than the other unto Scripture, both being thereunto 
equally tied, as far as each is required in the same kind of 
necessity unto salvation. If therefore it be not unlawful to 
know, and with full persuasion to believe, much more than 
Scripture alone doth teach ; if it be against all sense and 
reason to condemn the knowledge of so many arts and sci- 
ences as are otherwise learned than in Holy Scripture, not- 
withstanding the manifest speeches of ancient catholic fa« 
thers, which seem to close up within the bosom thereof all 
manner of good and lawful knowledge ; wherefore should 
their words be thought more effectual to shew that we may 
not in deeds and practice, than they are to prove that in spe- 
culation and knowledge we ought not to go any farther than 
the Scripture ; which Scripture being given to teach matters 
• of belief, no less than of action, the fathers must needs be, 
and are even as plain against credit besides the relation, as 
against practice without the injunction of the Scripture* 
"^'pS** ^^' -^^g^stine hath said, "Whether it be question of Christ, 
Bi! 0.6. * or whether it be question of his church, or of what thing so- 
ever the question be ; I say not, if we, but if an angel from 
heaven shall tell us any thing beside that you have received 
in the Scripture under the law and the gospel, let him be ao- 
"*^d« cursed."* In like sort Tertullian : ** We may ^ot give our- 
selves this liberty to bring in any thing of our will, nor choose 
any thing that other men bring in of their will ; we have the 
apostles themselves, for authors, which themselves brought 
nothing of their own will ; but the discipline which they re- 
ceived of Christ, they delivered faithfully unto the people;" 
in which place the name of discipline importeth not, as they 
who allege it would fain have it construed, but as any man 
(who noteth the circumstance of the place, and the occasion 

• 

* T. C. 1. ii. p. 81. Angnstine sailh, Whether it be qaestion of Christ, or whether 
it be question of his charch, &c. And lest the answer should restrain the general saj- 
ing of Augustine, unto the doctrine of the gospel, so that he would thereby shut out 
the discipline ; even Tertullian himself, before he was imbrued with the heresj d 
Montanus, gireth testimony unto the discipline in these words. We may not gife 
osiaelTM, &p. 
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t>f uttering the words) will easily acknowledge, even the self- 
same thing it signifieth which the name of doctrine doth ; 
sind as well might the one as the other there have been used. 
To help them farther, doth not St. Jerome, after the self- 
same manner dispute, '* We believe it not, because we r^ad Hierom. 
it not ?" yea, "We ought not so much as to know the things u"/*^ 
which the book of the law containeth not,'* saith St. Hilary- HiUr. in 
Shall we hereupon then conclude, that we may hoi take ^^ ^^^^ 
knowledge of, or give credit unto, any thing which sense, or ' 
experience, ot report, or art, doth propose, imless we fipd the 
same in Scripture ? No, it is too plain that so far to extend 
their speeches, is to wrest them against their true intent and 
meaning. To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religious assent of Christian belief, wherewith 
the words of the holy prophets are received ; to urge any 
thing as part of that supernatural and celestially revealed 
truth which God hath taught, and not to shew it in Scrip- 
ture, this did the ancient fathers evermore think unlawful, - 
impious, execrable. And thus, as their speeches were meant, 
so by us they must be restrained. As for those alleged 
words of Cyprian,* " The Christian religion shall find, that 
out of this Scripture rules of all doctrines have sprung, and 
that from hence doth spring, and hither doth return, whatso- 
ever the ecclesiajstical discipline doth contain :" surely this 
place would never have been brought forth in this cause, if 
it had been but once read over in the author himself out of 
whom it is cited. For the words are uttered concerning that 
one principal commandment of love ; in the honour where- 
of he speaketh after this sort : ^ *' Surely this command- 
ment containeth the law and the prophets, and in this one 
word is the abridgment of all the volumes of Scripture: 
this nature, and reason, and the authority of thy word, O 
Lord, doth proclaim ; this we have heard out of thy mouth ; 
herein the perfection of all religion doth consist. This 
is the first commandment and the last : this being writ- 

• Let him bear Trhat Cyprian saiih, The Christian religion (sutfa he) shaU find, 
that, &c. T. C. 1. ii. p. 8. 

i> Vera hoc mandatom legem complectitar et prophetas, et in hoc rerbo omniam 
Seriptararnm Tolomina coarctantur. Hoc natnra, boo ratio, hoc, Domine, rerbi toi 
damat anctoritas, boo ex ore too andi? imos, hie invenit oonsanimationem omnia r*- 
ligio. Priroum est hoc mandatom et oltimnm, hoc in libro ?its oonscriptum indefici- 
•ntem, et hominibns, et angelis eshibet lectionem. Legat hoc onom verbom et in hoc 
mandate meditetnr Christiana religio, etinveniet ex hac Scriptora onmiom dootrioarom 
regolas emim&ssis, et bine nasci et hnc reverti qnioqoid ecclesiastioa continet dlscipU- 
na, et in omnibas irritum esse et frivolom qnicquid dileotio non confinnat 
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ten in the book of life, is (as it were) an everlasting lesson 
both to men and angels. Let Christian religion read this 
one word, and meditate upon this commandment, and out 
of this Scripture, it shall find the rules of all learning to 
have sprung, and from hence to have risen, and hither to re- 
turn, whatsoever the ecclesiastical discipline containeth ; 
and that in all things it is vain and bootless which charity 
confirmeth not/' Was this a sentence (trow you) of so great 
force to prove that Scripture is the only rule of all the actions 
of men i Might they not hereby even as well prove, that 
one commandment of Scripture is the only rule of all things, 
. and so exclude the rest of the Scripture, as now they do all 
means besides Scripture i But thus it fareth, when too much 
desire of contradiction causeth our speech rather to pass by 
number than to stay for weight. Well, but TertuUian doth 
TertaL in this case speak yet more plainly : ^* The Scripture (saith he) 
M * ^* denieth what it noteth not ;^ which are indeed the words of 
**°^* TertuUian.* But what i the Scripture reckoneth up the kings 
of Israel, and amongst those kings David ; the Scripture 
reckoneth up the sons of David, and amongst those sons So- 
lomon. To prove that amongst the kings of Israel there was 
no David but only one ; no Solomon but one in the sons of 
David, TertuUian's argument will fitly prove. For inasmuch 
as the Scripture did propose to reckon up all ; if there were 
more, it would have named them. In this case the Scrip- 
ture doth deny the thing it noteth not. Howbeit I could not 
but think that man to do me some piece of manifest injury, 
which would hereby fasten upon me a general opinion, as if 
I did think the Scripture to deny the very reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, because it no where noteth that any such 
king did reign. TertuUian's speech is probable concerning 
such matter as he there speaketh of. ^^ There was (saith Ter- 
tuUian) no second Lamech like to him that had two wives ; 
• the Scripture denieth what it noteth not.'* As therefore it 
noteth one such to have been in that age of the world ; so 
had there been more, it would by likelihood as well have 
noted many as one. What infer we now hereupon i There 
was no second Lamech ; the Scripture denieth what it noteth 
not. Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these two^ 
sentences, the former of which doth shew how the latter i 

^ Aad in iBoiker pUee TertuUian until. That the Soriptar* deniatli fkak mkUk 
Botath not. T. a L ik p. St. 
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restrained, and not marking the former, to conclude by the 
latter of th^nr, that simply whatsoever any man at this day 
doth think true is by the Scripture denied, unless it be there ' 
affirmed to be true ? I wonder that a case so weak and feeble 
hath been so much persisted in. But to come unto those 
their sentences wherein matters of action are more appa- 
reiitly touched, the name of Tertullian is, as before, so here 
again pretended ;* who writing unto his wife two books, and 
exhorting her in the one to live a widow, in case God before 
her should take him unto his mercy ; and in the other, if she 
did marry, yet not to join herself to an infidel, as in those 
times some Christian widows had done for the advancement 
of their estate in this present world, he urgeth very earnest- 
ly St. Paul's words, " only in the Lord :" whereupon he de- 
mandeth of them that think they may do the contrary, what 
Scripture they can shew where God hath dispensed and 
granted licence to do against that which the blessed apostle 
so strictly ^oth enjoin i And because in defence it might 
perhaps be replied, seeing God doth will that couples which 
are married when both are infidels, if either party chance to 
be after converted unto Christianity, this should not make 
separation between them as long as the unconverted was 
willing to retain the other on whom the grace of Christ had 
shined; wherefore then should that let the making of mar- 
riage, which doth not dissolve marriage being made ? After 
great reasons shewed why God doth in converts, being mar- 
ried, allow continuance with infidels, and yet disallow that 
the faithful when they are free, should enter into bonds of 
wedlock with such, concludeth in the end concerning those 
women that so marry, ** They that please not the Lord, do 
even thereby offend the Lord ; they do even thereby throw 
themselves into evil ;"** that is to say, while they please him 
not by marrying in him, they do that whereby they incur his 
displeasure; they make an offer of themselves into the service 
of that enemy, with whose servants they link themselves in 
so near a bond. What one syllable is there in all this, pre- 
judicial any way to that which we hold i For the words of 
Tertullian, as they are by them alleged, are two ways mis- 

• T. C. I. ii. p. 80. And that in indifferent thingi it is not enoagh that thej be not 
tnioftt the word, bat that they be according to the word, it mat appear bj other 
^ioes, where he saith. That whatsoever pleaselh not the Lmrd, dupleaseth him, and 
with hurt 18 reoeived, lib. ii. ad Uxorem. 

^ Qa» domino bob placent, atiqae dominom offendant, aliqae malo le inferont 

p 2 
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understood ; both in the former part, where that is extended 
generally to all things in the neuter gender, which he speak- 
eth in the feminine gender of women's persons; and in the 
latter, where received with hurt, is put instead of wilfid in- 
curring that which is evil. And so in some, Tertullian doth 
neither mean nor say as is pretended, "Whatsoever pleas- 
eth not the Lord, displeaseth him, and with hurt is re- 
ceived ;" but, " those women that please not the Lord by their 
kind of marrying, do even thereby offend the Lord, they 
do even thereby throw themselves into evil.^ Somewhat 
show there is in a second place of Tertullian^ which not^ 
withstanding when we have examined, it will be found as 
the rest are/ The Roman Emperor's custom was at certaiii 
solemn times to bestow on his soldiers a donative ; which 
donative they received, wearing garlands upon their heads. 
There were, in the time of the emperors Severus and Anto- 
ninus, many who^ being soldiers, had been converted unto 
Christ, and notwithstanding continued still in that military 
course of life : in which number, one man there was amongst 
all the rest, who at such a time coming to the tribune of the 
army to receive his donative, came, but with a garland in his 
hand, and not in such sort as others did. The tribune, ofiendr 
ed hereat, demanded what this singularity would mean : to 
whom the soldier, Christianus sum, I am a Christian. Many 
there were so besides him, which vet did otherwise at that 
time ; whereupon grew a question, whether a Christian soldier 
might herein do as the unchristian did, and wear as they wore. 
Many of them which were very sound in Christian beUef, did 
rather commend the zeal of this man than approve his ac- 
tion. Tertullian was at the same time a Montanist, and an 
enemy unto the church for condemning that prophetical 
Spirit which Montanus and his followers did boast they had 
received ? as if in them Christ had performed his last pro- 

* T. C. 1. ii. p. 81. And to come yet nearer, where he dispateth against the wear- 
ing of crown or garland (which is indifferent in itself), to those which ofa}ecting 
asked. Where the Seriptore saith, that a man might not wear a crown ? He answer- 
•1h, bj asking, Where the Scripture saith that thej maj wear ? And unto them reply- 
ing that It is permitted which is not forbidden, he answereth, that It is forbidden, 
wUoh is not permitted. Whereby appeareth, that the argpiment of the Scriptures 
negatif ely, holdeth not only in the doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline, bat even in 
matters arbitrary and Tariable by the advice of the churoh. Where it is not enough 
that they be not forbidden, unless there be some word which doth permit the use of 
them : it is not enough that the Scripture speaketh not against them, unless it speak 
for them : and finally, where it displeaseth the XiOrd which pleaseth him not, we mist 
of necessity have the word of his mouth to declare his pleasure. 
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mise ; as if to them he had sent the Spirit that should be 
their perfecter and final instructor in the mysteries of Christ- 
ian truth* Which exulceration of mind made him apt to 
take all occasions of contradiction. Wherefore, in honour 
of that action, and to gall their minds who did not so much 
commend it, he wrote his book de Corona Militis, not dissem- 
bling the stomach wherewith he wrote it. For the first man 
he commended as one more constant than the rest of his bre- 
thren, *' who presumed (saith he) that they might well enough J^ ^' 
serve two Lords." Afterward choler somewhat rising within MUit 
him, he addeth, ^' It doth even remain that they should also 
devise how to rid themselves of his martyrdoms, towards the 
prophecies of whose Holy Spirit they have already shewn 
their disdain. They mutter that their good and long peace 
is now in hazard. I doubt not but some of them send the 
Scriptures before, truss up bag and baggage, make themselves 
in a readiness that they may fly from city to city ; for that is 
the only point of the gospel which they are careful not to 
forget. I know even their pastors very well what men they 
are ; in peace lions, harts in time of trouble and fear :'* now 
these men, saith Tertullian," they must be answered, where do 
we find it written in Scripture, that a Christian man may not 
wear a garland ?" and as men's speeches uttered in heat of dis- 
tempered affection, have oftentimes much more eagerness 
than weight, so he that shall mark the proofs alleged, and 
the answers to things objected in that book, will now and 
then perhaps espy the like imbecility. Such is that argu- 
ment whereby they that wore on their heads garlands ate 
charged as transgressors of nature's law, and guilty of sacri- • 
lege against God, the Lord of nature, inasmuch as flowers in 
such sort worn, can neither be smelt nor seen well by those 
that wear them ; and God made flowers sweet and beautiful,* 
that being seen and smelt unto they might so delight. Nei- 
ther doth TertuUian bewray this weakness in striking only, 
but also in repelling their strokes with whom he contended. 
They ask, saith he, *' What Scripture is there which doth 
teach that we should not be crowned f And what Scripture * 
is. there which doth teach that we should ? for in requiring 
on the contrary part the aid of Scripture, they do give sen- 
tence beforehand that their part ought also by Scripture to 
be aided.'* Which answer is of no great force. There is no 
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necessity, that if I confess I ought not to do that which 
the Scripture forbiddeth me, I should thereby acknowledge 
my self bound to do nothing which the Scripture com-^ 
mandeth me not. For many inducements besides Scripture 
may lead me to that, which if Scripture be against, they 
all give place and are of no value, yet otherwise ^ strong 
and effectual to persuade. Which thing himself well 
enough understanding, and being not ignorant that Scrip- 
ture in many things doth neither command nor forbid, but 
use silence, his resolution in fine is, that in the church a 
number of things are strictly observed^ whereof no law of 
Scripture maketh mention one way or other ; that of things 
once received and confirmed by use, long usage is a law 

* sufficient; that in civil afiairs, when there is no other law, cus^ 
tom itself doth stand for law ; that inasmuch as law doth 
stand upon reason, to allege reason serveth as well as to cite 
Scripture ; that whatsoever is reasonable, the same is lawful^ 
whosoever is the author of it; that the authority of custom 
is great ; finally, that the custom of Christians was then, and 
had been a long time, not to wear garlands, and therefore 
that undoubtedly they did o£Eend who presumed to violate 
such a custom by not observing that thing, the very invete- 
rate observation whereof was a law sufficient to bind all men 
to observe it, unless they could shew some higher law, some 
law of Scripture, to the contrary. This, presupposed, it may 
stand then very well with strength and soundness of reason, 
even thus to answer, " Whereas they ask what Scripture foiy 
biddeth them to wear a garland : we are in this case rather 

^ to demand, what Scripture commandeth them ? They cannot 
here allege, that that is permitted which is not forbidden 
them : no, that is forbidden them which is not permitted/' 

. For long-received custom forbidding them to do as they did 
(if so be it did forbid them) there was no excuse in the world 
to justify their act, unless in the Scripture they could shew 
some law that did license them thus to break a received cus- 
tom. Now whereas in all the books of TertuUian besides, 
there is not so much found as in that one, to prove not only 
that we may do but that we ought to do sundry things which 
the Scripture commandeth not ; out of that very book these 
sentences are brought, to make us believe that TertuUian was 
of a clean contrary mind. We cannot therefore hereupon 
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yield ; we cannot grant, that hereby is made manifest the ar- 
gument of Scripture negative to be of force, not only in 
doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline, but even in matters ar- 
bitrary. For Tertullian doth plainly hold even in that book, 
that neither the matter which he entreateth of was arbitrary, 
but necessary, inasmuch as the received custom of the* 
church did tie and bind them not to wear garlands, as the 
heathens did ; yea, and farther also he reckoneth up parti- 
cularly a number of things whereof he expressly concludeth, 
** Harum et aliarum ejusmodi disciplinarum si legem expos- 
tules Scripturarum,nullam invenies ;" which is as much as if 
he had said in express words. Many things there are which 
concern the discipline of the church and the duties of men, ^ 
which to abrogate and take away, the Scripture negatively 
vrged may not in any case persuade us, but they must be ob- 
served, ]^a although no Scripture be found which requireth 
any such thing. Tertullian therefore undoubtedly doth not 
in this book shew himself to be of the same mind with them, 
by whom his name is pretended. 

6. But sith the sacred Scriptures themselves afford often- ^ ^^^ 
times such arguments as are taken from Divine authority sertioo en- 
both one way and other; *'The Lord hath commanded, J^^**J^^ 
therefore it must be :" and again, in like sort, " he hath not, finned bj 
therefore it must not be ;" some certainty concerning this Jjje^i oS*- 
point seemeth requisite to be set down. God himself can tomofdii- 
neither possibly err, nor lead into error. For this cause his JJJJ^'^Ji m!^ 
testimonies, whatsoever he affirmeth, are always truth and thoritj ne- 
most infallible certainty. Yea, farther, because the things i*jJhn 1 5. 
that proceed from him are perfect without any manner of" God U 

^ ^ ^ light, ud 

thereitii 
him no darkness at all/' Heb« tI. 18. ** It is impossible that God should lie." Namb. xzflL 
19. *' Qod is not as man, that he should lie." T. C. I. ii. p. 48. " It is not hard to shew that 
the prophets have reasoned negatively. As when in the person of the Lord the prophet aaith. 
Whereof I have not tpoken, Jer. xix. 5. And tohich never ejitered into my heart, Jer. vii. 31. 
And where he condemneth them, becaase thej have not asked coonsel at the month of the Lord, 
Isai. XXX. 2. And it may be shewed, that the same kind of argnment hath been nsed ia 
things which are not of the snbstance of salvation or damnation, and whereofthere wasnooom- 
mandment to the contrary, (as in the former there was. Levit. zviii. 21. and xx. 3. Dent. xvii. 
16.) In Joshaa the children of Israel are charged by the prophet that they asked nut coonsel 
at the mouth of the Lord, when they entered into covenant wiih the Gibeonites, Joshna ix. 14* 
And yet that covenant was not made contrary unto any commandment of Gud. Moreover, wo 
read that when David had taken this ooansel, to boild a temple onto the Lord, albeit the Lord 
had revealed before in his word, that there shonld be sach a slanding-place, where the ark of the 
covenant and the service should have a certain abiding ; and albeit tiiere was no word of God 
which forbade David to build the temple ; yet the Lord (with enmmendation of bis good aflPection 
and zeal he had to the advancement of his glory) concludeth against David's resolution to build 
the temple, with this reason ', namely, that be had given no commandment of this who shoald 
build it, 1 GhroD« xvii. 6." 
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defect or maim ; it cannot be but that the words of his month 
are absolute^ and lack nothing which they should have for 
performance of that thing whereunto they tend. Whereupon 
it followeth^ that the end being known whereunto he direct- 
eth his speech, the argument negatively is ever more strong 
and forcible concerning those things that are apparently re- 
quisite unto the same end. As for example, God intending 
to set down sundry times that which in angels is most excel- 
lenty hath not any where spoken so highly of them as he 
hath of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; therefore they 
are not in dignity equal unto him. It is the apostle St. 
Paul's argument. The purpose of God was to teach his 
people, both unto whom they should offer sacrifice, and 
what sacrifice was to be offered. To bum their sons in fire 
unto Baal he did not command them, he spake no such 
thing, neither came it into his mind; therefore this they 
ought not to have done. Which argument the prophet Je- 
remy useth more than once, as being so effectual and strong, 
that although the thing he reproveth were not only not comr 
LcTit manded, but forbidden them, and that expressly ; yet the 
xx?3. ' prophet chooseth rather to charge them with the fault of 
Deat. making a law unto themselves, than the crime of transgress- 
**^^^ ' ing a law which God had made. For when the Lord hath 
once himself precisely set down a form of executing that 
wherein we are to serve him ; the fault appeareth greater to 
do that which we are not, than to do that which we are com- 
manded. In this we seem to charge the law of God with 
hardness only, in that with foolishness : in this we shew our- 
selves weak and unapt to be doers of his will, in that we take 
upon us to be controllers of his wisdom : in this we fail to 
perform the thing which God seeth meet, convenient, and good; 
in that we presume to see what is meet and convenient, better 
than God himself. In those actions therefore, the whole form 
whereof God hath of purpose set down to be observed, we 
may not otherwise do than exactly as he hath prescribed : in 
such things negative arguments are strong. Again, with a ne- 
gative argument David is pressed concerning the purpose he 
L^lT* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ temple unto the Lord : " Thus saith the Lord, 
Thou shalt not build me a house to dwell in. Wheresoever I 
have walked with all Israel, spake I one word to any of the 
judges of Israel, whom I commanded to feed my people, sayr 
ing. Why have ye not built me a house i" The Jews urged with 
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a negative argument touching the aid which they sought at 
the hands of the King of Egypt; ''Woe to those rebellious iMMh 
children (saith the Lord) which walk forth to go down into ^"' ^' * 
Egypt, and have not asked counsel at my mouth, to strengthen 
themselves with -the strength of Pharaoh." Finally, the 
league of Joshua with the Gibeonites is likewise with a ne- 
gative argument touched* * It was not as it should be : aiid 
why ? the Lord gave them libt that advice : " They sought Joifc. 
not counsel at the mouth of the Lord." By the virtue of "*^*' 
which examples, if any man should suppose the force of ne- 
gative arguments approved, when they are taken from Scrip- 
ture, in such sort as we in this question are pressed there- 
with, they greatly deceive themselves. For unto which of 
all these was it said, that they had done amiss in purposing 
to do, or in doing, any thing at all which the Scripture com- 
manded them not i Our ^uedtidn is; whether all be sin which 
is done without direction by Scripture, and not whether the 
Israelites did at any time amiss by following their own minds 
without asking counsel of God. No, it waaf that people's 
singular privilege, a favour which God vouchsafed them 
above the rest of the world, that in the affairs of their estate, 
which were not determinable one way or other by the Scrip- 
ture,, himself gave them extraordinary direction arid counsel 
as oft as they sought it at his hands. Thus God did first 
by speech unto Moses ; after by urim and thummiim unto 
priests ; lastly, by dreams and visions unto prophets, from 
whom in such cases they were to receive the answer of God. 
Concerning Joshua therefore, thus spake the Lord unto Moses, 
saying, " He shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall Namb. 
ask counsel for him by the judgment of urim before the *""' '*• 
Lord ;" whereof had Joshua been mindful, the frattd of the 
Gibeonites could not so smoothly have passed unespied till 
there was no help. The Jews had prophets % have resolved 
them from the mouth of God himself whether Egyptian aids 
should profit them^ yea or no; but they thought the^m- 
selves wise enough, and him unworthy to be of .th.eir counsel. 
In this respect therefore was their reproof, though sharp, yet 
just, albeit there had been no charge precisely giyen them 
that they should always take heed of Egypt. But as for 
David, to think that he did evil in determining to build God 
a temple, because there was in Scripture no commandment 
that he should build it, were very injurious ; the purpose of 
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his heart was religious and godly, the act most worthy of 
honour and renown ; neither could Nathan choose but ad- 
mire his virtuous intent, exhort him to go forward, and be- 
seech God to prosper him therein. But God saw the end- 
less troubles which David should be subject unto during the 
whole time of his regiment, and therefore gave charge to de- 
fer so good a work till the days of tranquillity and peace, 
wherein it might without interruption be performed. David 
supposed that it could not stand with the duty which he 
1 ChroB. owed unto God to set himself in a house of cedar-trees, and to 
^^ behold the ark of the Lord's covenant unsettled. This opinion 
the Lord abateth, by causing Nathan to shew him plainly that 
it should be no more imputed unto him for a fault than it 
had been unto the judges of Israel before him,*his case being 
the same which theirs was, their times not more unquiet than 
his, nor more unfit for such an action. Wherefore, concern- 
ing the force of negative arguments so taken from the au- 
thority of Scripture, as by us they are denied, there is in all 
this less than nothing. And touching that which unto this 
purpose is borrowed from the controversy sometimes handled 
between Mr. Harding* and the worthiest divine that Chriat*^ 
endom hath bred for the space of some hundreds of years^ 
who being brought up together in one university, it feU out in 
them which was spoken of two others, *' They learned in the 
same, that which in contrary camps they did practise :''** of 
these two the one objecting, that with us arguments taken 
from authority negatively are over common ; the Bishop's 
answer hereunto is, ^' that this kind of argument is thought 
to be good, whensoever proof is taken of God's word ; and is 
used, not only by us, but also by St. Paul, and by many of 
Gal. ill. the catholic fathers. St. Paul saith, God said not unto Abra- 
ham, In thy seeds all the nations of the earth shall be bless- 
ed : but. In thy seed, which is Christ ; and thereof he thought 
Ong. 10 jjg made a good argument. Likewise, saith Origen, the- bread 

Hom. 5. * T. G. 1. ii. p. 50. Mr. Harding reproacbeth the Bishop of Salisbarj with thii 
kind of reasoning ; unto whom the Bishop auswereth. The argament of aathoritj 
negaUvelj is taken to be good, whensoever proof is taken of God*s word, and is used 
not only by as, bat also by many of the catholic fathers. A little after be sheweth 
the reason why the argament of aothority of the Scripture negatively is good; name- 
ly, for that the word of God is perfect. In another place onto Mr. Harding, casting 
lum in the teeth with negative arguments, he allegeth places out of Irenaeos, Clhryso»- 
tom^ Leo, which reasoned negatively of the authority of the Scriptures. The places 
which be allegeth be very fall and plain in generality, without any such restraints as 
the answerer imagined, as they are there to be seen. 

** Veil. Paterc. Jugurtha ao Marias sub eodem Afrlcano milltantes, in iisdem o«i« 
tris didicere qiMi postea in oontmiis fiMerent Art. i. piris. 29. 
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which the Lord gi^ve unto his disciples, s^tying unto them» 
Take and eat, he 4^erred not, nor commanded to be reserved, 
till the next day. Such arguments Origen and other learned 
fathers thought to stand for good, whatsoever misliking Mr. 
Harding hath found in them. This kind of proof is thought 
to hold in God's commandments, for that they be full and 
perfect: and God hath specially charged us, that we should 
neither put to them nor take from them ; and therefore it 
seemeth good unto them that have learned of Christ, Unus Matt . 
est magister vester, Christtis, and have heard the voice of God JJJ^"j\ 
the Father from heaven, Ipsum audite. But unto them that xvii. 
add to the word of God what them listeth, and make God's 
will subject unto their will, and break God's commandments 
for their own tradition's sake, unto them it seemeth not good.'' 
Again, the English Apology alleging the example of the 
Greeks, how they have neither private masses, nor mangled 
sacraments, nor purgatories, nor pardons ; it pleaseth Mr. 
Harding to jest out the matter, to use the help of his wits 
where strength of truth failed him, and to answer with scoff- 
ing at negatives. The Bishop's defence in this case is, ** The DefeM.|>ar. 
ancient learned fathers having to deal with politic heretics, Jj^^P'**/*' 
that in defence of their errors avouched the judgment of all 
the old bishops and doctors that had been before them, and 
the general consent of the primitive and whole universal 
church, and that with as good regard of truth, and as faith- 
fully as you do now; the better to discover the shameless 
boldness and nakedness of their doctrine, were oftentimes 
likewise forced to use the negative, and so to drive the same 
heretics, as we do you, to prove their affirmatives, which thing 
to do it was never possible. The ancient father IrensBUS thus 
stayed himself, as we do, by the negative, ' Hoc neque pro- Lib. i. 
phetee prsedicaverunt, neque Dominus docuit, neque apostoli ^^' ^* 
tradiderunt; — ^This thing neither did the prophets publish, nor 
our Lord teach, nor the apostles deliver.' By a like negative, 
Chrysostom saith. This tree neither Paul planted, nor ApoUos De incomp. 
watered, nor God increased. In like sort Leo saith. What hoJ^^^' 
needeth it to believe that thing that neither the law hath Hipist xoiU. 
taught, nor the prophets have spoken, nor the gospel hath ®' ^^* 
preached, nor the apostles have delivered i And again. How Bpist 
are the new devices brought in that our fathers never knew? ^ V^"' ^* 
St. Augustine, having reckoned up a great number of the bi- oix?. 
shops of Rome,^ by a general negative, saith thus> In all this 
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order of succession of bishops^ there is not one bishop found 
Lib. W. that was a Donatist. St. Gregory, being himself a bishop ^of 
Ep. 3j. HQme, and writing against the title of universal bishop, saith 
thus. None of all my predecessors ever consented to use this 
ungodly title ; no bishop of Rome ever took upon him this 
name of singularity. By such negatives, Mr. Harding, we re- 
prove the vanity and novelty of your religion ; we tell you 
none of the catholic, ancient, learned fathers, either Greek or 
Latin, ever used either your private mass, or your half com- 
munion, or your barbarous unknown prayers. Paul never 
planted them, ApoUos never watered them, God never in- 
creased them; they are of yourselves, they are not of God." 
In all this there is not a syllable which any way crosseth 
us. For concerning arguments negative, taken from human 
* authority, they are here proved to be in some cases very 
strong and forcible. They are not in our estimation idle re- 
proofs, when the authors of needless innovations are opposed 
with such negatives, as that of Leo, " How are these new de- 
vices brought in which our fathers never knew?" When their 
grave and reverend superiors do reckon up unto them as Au- 
gustine did to the Donatists, large catalogues of fathers won- 
dered at for their wisdom, piety, and learning, amongst whom 
for so many ages before us no one did ever so think of the 
church's affairs as now the world doth begin to be persuaded; 
surely by us they are not taught to take exception hereat, 
because such arguments are negative. Much less when the 
like are taken from the sacred authority of Scripture, if the 
matter itself do bear them. For in truth the question is not, 
> whether an argument from Scripture negatively may be good, 
but whether it be so generally good, that in all actions men 
may urge it ? The fathers, I grant, do use very general and 
large terms, even as Hiero the king did in speaking of Archi- 
medes, " from henceforward whatsoever Archimedes speaketh, 
it must be believed." His meaning was not that Archimedes 
could simply in nothing be deceived, but that he had in such 
sort approved his skill, that he seemed worthy of credit for 
ever after in matters appertaining unto the science he was 
skilful in. In speaking thus largely it is presumed, that 
men's speeches will be taken according to the matter whereof 
they speak. Let any man therefore that carrieth indifferency 
of judgihent, peruse the Bishop's speeches, and consider well 
of those negatives concerning Scripture, which he produceth 
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out of Ireneeus, ChryBOstom and Leo^ which three are chosen 
from among the residue, because the sentences of the others 
(even as one of theirs also) do make for defence of negative 
arguments taken from human authority, and not from Divine 
only. They mention no more restraint in the one than in the . 
other; yet I think themselves will not hereby judge, that the 
fathers took both to be strong, without restraint unto any 
special kind of* matter wherein they held such argument 
forcible. Nor doth the Bishop either say or prove any more, 
than that an argument in some kinds of matter may be good, 
although taken negatively from Scripture. 

7. An earnest desire to draw all things unto the determi- Tbeiropioi. 



nation of bare and naked Scripture, hath caused here much ?" ^ 
pains to be taken in abating the estimation and credit of force of u^ 
man. Which if we labour to maintain as far as truth and rea- S^if 
son will bear, let not any think that we travel about a matter bamanaa- 
not greatly needful : for the scope of all their pleading against Se"rier- 
man's authority, is to overthrow such orders, laws, and con- ingof 
stitutions in the church, as depending thereupon, if they "o^'J^^ 
should therefore be taken away, would peradventure leave per«n»- 
neither face nor memory of church to continue long in the "**"** 
world, the world especially being such as now it is. That 
which they have in this case spoken, I would for brevity's sake 
let pass ; but that the drift of their speech being so danger- 
ous, their words are not to be neglected. Wherefore to say 
, that simply an argument taken from man's authority doth 
hold no way, neither aflirmatively nor negatively,* is hard. 
By a man's authority we here understand the force which 
his word hath for the assurance of another's mind that build- 
eth upon it ; as the apostle somewhat did upon their report 
of the house of Chloe ; and the Samaritans in a matter of far 
greater moment upon the report of a simple woman : for so 
it is said in St. John's gospel, " Many of the Samaritans of 
that city believed in him for the saying of the woman, which 
testified. He hath told me all things that ever I did." The 
strength of man's authority is aflBlrmatively such, that the 

* T. C. 1. 1. p. 25. V^lien the qoestion is of the aothority of a man, it holdetk 
neither affirmativelj nor nej^ativelj. The reason is, because the infirmitj of man 
ean never attain to the perfection of anj thing whereoj he might speak all things 
that are to be spoken of it ; neither yet be free from error in those tilings which he 
speaketh or giveth out. And therefore this argument neither affinnatiTel v nor nega- 
tively compelleth the hearer, bat only indaceth him to some liking or disliking of that 
for which it is brought, and is rather for an orator to persuade the simpler sort, than 
for a disputer to enforce him that is learned. 1 Cor. i. 11. John It. 39. 
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weightiest affairs in the world depend thereon. In judgment 
and justice are not hereupon proceedings grounded ? Saith 
?*"!:^ not the law, " that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
Matt. every word shall be confirmed ?'* This the law of God would 
xviii. 16^ jjQ^ gg^y jf there were in a man's testimony no force at all to 
prove any thing. And if it be admitted that in matter of fact 
there is some credit to be given to the testimony of man, but 
not in matter of opinion and judgment, we see the contrary 
both acknowledged and universally practised ako through- 
out the world. The sentences of wise and ex^p^ert tnen were 
never but highly esteemed* Let the title of a man's right be 
called in question, are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of such as are famous for their skill in the laws of 
this land ? In matter of state, the weight many times of some 
one man's authority is thought reason sufficient even to sway 
over whole nations. And this is not only with the simple sort ; 
but the leameder and wiser we are, the more such arguments 
in' such cases prevail with us. The reason why the simpler 
sort are moved with authority, is the conscience of their own 
ignorance ; whereby it cometh to pass, that having learned men 
in admiration, they rather fear to dislike them than know 
wherefore they should allow and follow their judgments. 
Contrariwise with them that are skilful, authority is much 
more strong and forcible ; because they only are able to dis- 
cern how just cause there is why to some men's authority so 
much should be attributed. For which cause the name of 
Hippocrates (no doubt) was more effectual to persuade even 
such men as Galen himself than to move a silly empiric ; 
BO that the very self-same argument in this kind, which doth 
but induce the vulgar sort to like, may constrain the wiser to 
yield. And therefore not orators only with the people, but even 
the very profoundest disputers in all faculties, have thereby 
often with the best learned prevailed most. As for arguments 
taken from human authority, and that negatively, for exam- 
ple's sake, if we should think the assembling of the people of 
God together by the sound of a bell, the presenting of infants 
at the holy font by such as we commonly call their godfa- 
thers, or any other the like received custom, to be impious, 
because some men of whom we think very reverently, have 
in their books and writings no where mentioned or taught 
that such things should be in the church, this reasoning were 
subject unto just reproof; it were but feeble, weak^ and un- 
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sotind. If otwithfttanding even negatively an argument from 
human authority may be strong, as namely thus : the chroni- 
cles of England mention no more than only six kings bearing 
the name of Edward since the time of the last conquest; 
therefore it cannot be there should be more. So that if 
the question be of the authority of a man's testimony, 
we cannot simply avouch either that affirmatively it doth 
not any way hold, or that it hath only force to induce the 
simpler sort, and not to constrain men of understanding 
and ripe judgment to yield assent; or that negatively it hath 
in it no strength at all. For unto every of these the contrary 
is most plain. Neither doth that which is alleged concern- 
ing the infirmity of men overthrow or disapprove this. Men 
are blinded with ignor^ce and error ; many things escape 
them ; and in many thii^gs they may be deceived ; yea; those 
things which they do know, they may either forget, or upon 
sundry indirect considerations let pass ; and although them- 
selves do not err, yet may they through malice or vanity 
even of purpose deceive others. Howbeit, infinite cases there 
are wherein all these impediments and lets are so manifestly 
excluded, that there is no show or colour whereby any such 
exception may be taken, but that the testimony of man will 
stand as a ground of infallible assurance. That there is a 
city of Rome, that Pius Quintus and Gregory the Thirteenth, 
and others have been popes of Rome, I suppose we are cer- 
tainly enough persuaded. The ground of our persuasion, 
who never saw the place nor persons beforenamed, can be 
nothing but man's testimony. Will any man here notwith- 
standing, allege those mentioned human infirmities as rea- 
sons why these things should be mistrusted or doubted of? 
yea, that which is more, utterly to infringe the force and 
strength of man's testimony were to shake the very fortress 
of God's truth. For whatsoever we believe concerning sal- 
vation by Christ, although the Scripture be therein the 
ground of our belief, yet the authority of man is, if we mark 
it, the key which openeth the door of entrance into the know- 
ledge of the Scripture. The Scripture doth not teach us 
the things that are of God, unless we did credit men who 
have taught us that the words of Scripture do signify those 
things. Some way therefore, notwithstanding man's infirm- 
ity, yet his authority may enforce assent. Upon better ad- 
vice and deliberation so much is perceived, and at the length 
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confessed, that arguments taken from the authority of men» 
may not only so far forth as hath been declared, but farther 
also be of some force in human sciences ; which force be it 
never so small, doth shew that they are not utterly nought. 
But in matters Divine it is still maintained stiffly, that they 
have no manner of force at alL* Howbeit, the very self- 
same reason, which causeth to yield that they are of some 
force in the one, will at the length constrain also to acknow- 
ledge that they are not in the other altogether unforcible. 
For if the natural strength of man's wit may by experience 
and study attain unto such ripeness in the knowledge of 
things human, that men in this respect may presume to build 
somewhat upon their judgment; what reason have we to 
think but that even in matters Divine, the like wits furnished 
with necessary helps, exercised in Scripture with like dili- 
gence, and assisted with the grace of Almighty Ood, may 
grow unto so much perfection of knowledge, that men should 
have just cause, when any thing pertinent unto faith and 
religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline their 
minds towards that which the sentence of so grave, wise, 
and learned, in that faculty shall judge most sound ? for the 
controversy is of the weight of such men's judgments. Let 
it therefore be suspected ; let it be taken as gross, corrupt, 
repugnant unto the truth, whatsoever, concerning things Di- 
vine above nature, shall at any time be spoken as out of the 
mouths of mere natural men, which have not the eyes where- 
with heavenly things are discerned ; for this we contend not. 
But whom God hath endued with principal gifts to aspire 
unto, knowledge by, whose exercises, labours, and Divine 
studies he hath so blest, that the world for their great and 
rare skill that way hath them in singular admiration ; may 

* T. C. 1. i. p. 10. Althoogh that kind of argument of aathority of men is good 
neither in haman nor Divine sciences ; jret it hath some small force in haman sciences* 
forasmuch as naturally, and in that he is a man, he may come to some ripeness of 
jadgmenl in those sciences, which in Divine mailers hath no force at all ; as of him 
which natorally, and as he is a man, can no more judge of them than a blind man of 
colours, yea so far is it from drawing credit if it he barely spoken without reason 
and testimony of Scripture, that it carrietb also a suspicion of untruth, whatsoever 
prooeedeth from him ; which the apostle did well note, when, to signify a thing cor- 
ruptly spoken, and against the truth, he saith. That it is spoken according to man, 
Rom. iii. He saith not, as a wicked and lying man, but simply as a man : and al- 
though this corruption be reformed in many, yet for so much as in whom the know- 
ledge of the truth is most advanced, there remainelh both ignorance and disordered 
affections (whereof either of them tumelh him from speaking of the truth), no man's 
authority, with the church especially, and those that are called and persuaded of the 
•athority of i\\e word of God, can bring any assoranc* uito the conscience. % 
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we reject even their judgment likewise^ as being utterly of no 
moment ? for my own part, I dare not so lightly esteem of 
the church, and of the principal pillars therein. The truth 
is, that the mind of man desireth evermore to know the truth 
according to the most infallible certainty which the nature 
of things can yield. The greatest assurance generally with 
all men, is that which we have by plain aspect and intuitive 
beholding. Where we cannot attain unto this, there what 
appeareth to be true by strong and invincible demonstration, 
such as wherein it is not by any way possible to be deceived, 
thereunto the mind doth necessarily assent, neither is it in 
the choice thereof to do otherwise. And in case these both do 
fail, then which way greatest probability leadeth, thither the 
mind doth evermore incline. Scripture with Christian men be- 
ing received as the word of God ; that for which we have proba- 
ble,yea, that which we have necessary reason for,yea, that which 
we see with our eyes, is not thought so sure as that which the 
Scripture of God teacheth , because we hold that his speech 
re vealeth there what himself seeth, and therefore the strongest 
proof of all, and the most necessarily assented unto by us 
(which do thus receive the Scripture), is the Scripture. Now 
it is not required, nor can be exacted at our hands, that we 
should yield unto any thing other assent than such as doth 
answer the evidence which is. to be had of that we assent 
unto. For which cause even in matters Divine, concerning 
some things we may lawfully doubt and suspend our judg- 
ment, inclining neither to one side or other; as namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and angels ; of 
some things we may very well retain an opinion that they 
are probable and not unlikely to be true, as when we hold 
that men have their souls rather by creation than propaga- 
tion, or that the mother of our Lord lived always in the state 
of virginity as well after his birth as before (for of these two, 
the one, her virginity before, is a thing wh^ch of necessity 
we must believe ; the other, her continuance in the same 
state always, hath more likelihood of truth than the con- 
trary) ; finally, in all things then are our consciences best 
resolved, and in a most agreeable sort unto God and nature 
settled, when they are so far persuaded as those grounds of 
persuasions which are to be had will bear. Which thing I 
do so much the rather set down, for that I see how a number of 
souls are, for want of right information in this point, often- 

VOL, I. Q 
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times grieToasly vexed. When bare and unbuilded conclu- 
sions are put into their minds, they finding not themselves 
to have thereof any great certainty, imagine, that this pro- 
ceedeth only from lack of fiuth, and that the Spirit of God 
doth not work in them as it doth in true beUevers. By this 
means their hearts are much troubled, they fall into aaguiah 
and perplexity ; whereas the truth is, that how bold and con- 
fident soever we may be in words, when it c<Hneth to. die 
point of trial, such as the evidence is, which the tmtfai hath 
either in itself or through proof, such is the heart's assent 
thereunto ; neither can it be stronger, being grounded as it 
should be. I grant that proof derived, firom the authority of 
man's judgment is not able to work that assurance which 
doth grow by a stronger proof; and therefore, although ten 
thousand general councils would set down one and the same 
definitive sentence concerning any point of religion whatso- 
ever, yet one demonstrative reason alleged, or one manifest 
testimony cited from the mouth of God himself to the con- 
trary, could not choose but overweigh them all ; inasmuch 
for them to have been deceived, it is not impossible ; it is, 
that demonstrative reason or testimony Divine should de- 
ceive. Howbeit, in defect of proof infallible, because the 
mind doth rather follow probable persuasions Ihan approve 
the things that have in them.no likelihood of truth at all; 
surely if a question concerning matter of doctrine were pro* 
posed, and on the one side no kind of proof appearing, there 
should on the other be alleged and shewed that so a number 
of the leamedest divines in the world have ever thought ; 
although it did not appear what reason or what Scripture led 
Ihem t<t be of that judgment, yet to their very bare judgment 
somewhat a reasonable man would attribute, notwithstand- 
ing the common imbecilities which are incident unto our 
nature. And whereas it is thought, that especially with the 
church,^and those that are called and persuaded of the autho* 
rity of the word of God, man's authority with them, especi- 
ally should not prevail ; it must and doth prevail even with 
them, yea, with them especially, as far as equity requir- 
eth, and farther we maintain it not.^ For men to be tied 

* T. C. 1. ii. p. 21. Of diTers sentences of the &thers themselires (whereby some 
hare likened them to brute beasts withoot reason, which suffer themseiTes to be led 
by the judgment and authority of others^ some hare preferr^ the jtidgpeat of one 
simple rude man alleging reason, unto companies of learned men), I will cootdBt 
myself at this time with two or three sentences. Irensras saitfa. Whatsoever if tabe 
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and led by authority, as it were with a kind of captivity of 
judgment, and though there be reason to the contrary not to 
listen unto it, but to follow like beasts the first in the herd, 
they kiiow not, nor care not whither, this were brutish. 
Again, that authority of men should prevail with men either 
against or above reason, is no part of our belief. Companies 
of learned meii, be they never so great and reverend, are to 
yield unto reason, the weight whereof is no whitprejuditedby 
the simplicity of his person which doth allege it ; but being 
found to be sound and good, the bare opinion of men to the 
contrary must of necessity stoop and give place. Irenseus, 
writing against Marcion, which held one God author of the 
Old Testament, and another of the New, to prove that the apo- 
stles preached the same God which was known before to the 
Jews, he copiously allegeth sundry tl^eir sermons and speeches 
uttered concerning that matter and recorded in Scripture. And 
lest any should be wearied with such store of allegations, in the 
end he concludeth, "While we labour for these demonstra- 
tions out of Scripture, and do summarily declare the things 
which many ways have been spoken, be contented quietly to 
hear, and do not think my speech tedious : Quoniam osten- 
siones quae sunt in Scripturis, non possunt ostendi nisi ex 
ipsis Scripturis, because demonstrations that are in Scripture 
may not otherwise be ^ewed, than by citing them out of the 
Scriptures themselve;^ where they are.*' Which words make 
so little unto the purpose, that they seem, as it were, offend- 
ed at him which hath called them thus solemnly forth to say 
nothing. And concerning the verdict of St. Jerome, if no 
Inan, be he never so well learned, have after the apostles any 

shewed in the Seriptare, eanniot be shewed but oat of the Soriptnres themselves, lib. 
iii. cap. 12. Jerome saith, No man, be he nerer so holjr or eloqaent, hath anj aotho« 
rity after the apostles, in Psal. Ixxxvi. Aagostine saith. That he will belloTe none, 
how godlj and learned soever h*e be, unless he confirm his sentence by the Scriptures, 
or by some reason nut contrary to them. Ep. 18. And in another place. Hear this. 
The Lord saith ; Hear not this. Donates saith, Rogatns saith, Vincentins saith, Hila- 
rias saith,Ambrosesaith,Aagastine saith,- but hearken onto this. The Lord saith, 
Ep. yiii. And again, having to do with an Arian, he affirmeth, that neither he ought 
to bring forth the council of Nice, nor the other the cooocil of'Arimine, thereby to 
bring prejudice each to other ; neither ought the Arian to be hplden by the authority 
of the one, nor himself by the authority of the other, but by the Scriptures, which are 
witnesses proper to neither, but common to both, matter with matter, cause with 
cause, reason with reason, ought to be debated, Cont. Max. Arian. p. 14. And in 
another place against Petil. the Donatist, he saith, Let not these words be heard be- 
tween us, I say, You say ; let us hear this. Thus saith the Lord, And by, and by, 
•peaking of the Scriptures, he saith. There let us seek the church, there let us try 
the cause. De Unit. Ecdes. cap. 3. Hereby it is manifest, tkat the argument of the 
authority of man affirrtatirely is nothing worth. 

q2 
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authority to publish new doctrine as from Heaven, and to 
require the world's assent as unto truth received by prophe- 
tical revelation ; doth this prejudice the credit of learned 
men's judgments in opening that truth, which by being con- 
versant in the apostles' writings, they have themselves from 
thence learned ? St. Augustine exhorteth not to hear men, 
but to hearken to what God speaketh. His purpose is not 
(I think) that we should stop our ears against his own ex- 
hortation, and therefore he cannot mean simply that audience 
should altogether be denied unto men ; but either that if men 
speak one thing, and God himself teach another, then he, 
not they, is to be obeyed ; or if they both speak the same 
thing, yet then also man's speech is unworthy of hearing, 
not simply, but in comparison of that which proceedeth from 
the mouth of God. Yea, but we doubt what the will of God 
is. Are we in this case forbidden to hear what men of judg- 
ment think it to be ? If not, then this allegation also might 
very well have been spared. In that ancient strife which 
was between the catholic fathers and Arians, Donatists and 
others of like perverse and froward disposition, as long as 
to fathers or councils alleged on the one side, the like by 
the contrary side were opposed, impossible it was that ever 
the question should by this means grow unto any issue or 
end. The Scripture they both believod ; the Scripture they 
knew could not give sentence on both sides ; by Scripture 
the controversy between them was such as might be deter- 
mined. In this case what madness was it with such kinds 
of proofs to nourish their contention, when there were such 
effectual means to end all controversy that was between 
them ! Hereby therefore it doth not as yet appear, that an ar- 
gument of authority of man affirmatively, is in matters Divine 
nothing worth. Which opinion being once inserted into the 
minds of the vulgar sort, what it may grow unto God know- 
eth. Thus much we see, it hath already made thousands so 
headstrong even in gross and palpable errors, that a man 
whose capacity will scarce serve him to utter five words in 
sensible manner, blusheth not in any doubt concerning mat- 
ter of Scripture to think his own bare Yea, as good as the 
Kay of all the wise, grave, and learned judgments that are 
in the whole world : which insolency must be repressed, or 
it will be the very bane of Christian religion. Our Lord's 
disciples marking what speech he uttered unto them, and at 
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the same time calling to mind a common opinion held hyr 
the scribes, between which opinion and the words of their 
Master it seemed unto them that there was some contradic- 
tion, which they could not themselves answer with full satis- 
faction of their own minds : the doubt they propose to our 
Saviour, saying, " Why then say the scribes that Elias must 
first come?" They knew that the scribes did err greatly, and 
that many ways, even in matters of their own profession^ 
They notwithstanding^ thought the judgment of the very 
scribes in matters Divine to be of some value ; some proba- 
bility they thought there was that Elias should come, inas- 
much as the scribes said it. Now no truth can contradict 
any truth. Desirous therefore they were to be taught, how 
both might stand together ; that which they knew could not 
be false, because Christ spake it ; and this which to them 
did seem true, only because the scribes had said it. For the 
Scripture, from whence the scribes did gather it, was not tiien 
in their heads. We do not find that our Saviour reproved 
them of error for thinking the judgment of the scribes to be 
worth the objecting, for esteeming it to be of any moment 
or value in matters concerning God. We cannot therefore 
be persuaded that the will of God is, we should so far reject 
the authority of men as to reckon it nothing. No, it may be 
a question, whether they that urge us unto this be themselves 
so persuaded indeed. Men do sometimes bewray that by 
deeds, which to confess they are hardly drawn. Mark then 
if this be not general with all men for the most part. Whea 
the judgments of learned men are alleged against them, what 
do they but either elevate their credit, or oppose unto them 
the judgments of others as learned? Which thing doth argue 
that all men acknowledge in them some force and weight, 
for which they are loath the cause they maintain should be so 
much weakened as their testimony is available. Again^what 
reason is there why, alleging testimonies^ as proofs> men give 
them some title of credit, honour, and estimation, whom 
they allege, unless beforehand it be sufficiently known who 
they are ? What reason hereof but only' a common ingraft- 
ed persuasion, that in some men there may be found such 
qualities as are able to countervail those exceptions which 
might be taken against them, and that such men's autho- 
rity is not lightly to be shaken ofi*? Shall I add farther, 
that the force of arguments drawn from the authority of 
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Scripture itself, as scriptares commonly are alleged, shall 
(being sifted) be found to depend upon the strength of this so- 
much-despised and debased authority of man f Surely it doth, 
and that oftener than we are aware of. For although Scrip- 
ture be of God, and therefore the proof which is taken from 
thence must needs be of all other most invincible ; yet this 
strength it hath not, unless it avouch the self-same thing for 
which it is brought. If there be either undeniable appearance 
that so it doth, or reason such as cani^t deceive, then Scrip- 
ture-proof (no doubt) in strength and value exceedeth all. 
But for the most part, even such as are readiest to cite for 
one thing five hundred sentences of Holy Scripture ; what 
warrant have they, that any one of them doth mean the thing 
for which it is alleged ? Is not their surest ground most com- 
monly, either some probable conjecture of their own, or the 
judgment of others taking those scriptures as they do? 
Which notwithstanding, to mean otherwise than tiiiey take 
them, it is not still altogether impossible. So that now and 
then they ground themselves on human authority, even when 
they most pretend Divine. Thus it fareth even cleanthrough- 
out the whole controversy about that discipline which is so 
earnestly urged and laboured for. Scriptures are plentifully 
alleged to prove that the whole Christian wofld for ever 
ought to embrace it. Hereupon men term it, the discipline 
of God. Howbeit, examine, sift, and resolve, their alleged 
proofs, till you come to the very root from whence they 
spring, the heart wherein their strength lielh; and it shaD 
clearly appear unto aay man of judgment, tibat the most 
which can be inferred upon such plenty of Divine testimo- 
nies is only this, that some things which they maintain, as 
far as some men can probsibly conjecture, do seem to hate 
been out of Scripture not absurdly gathered. Is this a war- 
rant sufficient for any man's conscience to build such pro- 
ceedings upon, as have been and are put in ure for the esta- 
blishment of that cause ? But to conclude, I would gladly un- 
derstand how it cometh to pass, that they which so peremp- 
torily do maintain that human authority is nothing worth, 
are in the cause which they favour so careful to have the com- 
mon sort of men persuaded, that the wisest, the godliest, and 
the best learned in all Christendom, are that way given, see- 
ing they judge this to make nothing in the world for them I 
Again, how cometh it to pass, they cannot abide that autfao- 
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rity should be alleged on the other side^ if there be no force 
at all in authorities on one side or other ? Wherefore labour 
they to strip their adversaries of such furniture as doth not 
help? Why take they such needless pains to furnish also 
their own cause with the like i If it be void and to no pur- 
pose that the names of men^are so frequent in their books^ 
what did move them to bring them in^ or doth to su£Per them 
there remaining? Ignorant I am not how this is solved^ ''They 
do it but after the truth made manifest, first by reason, or 
by Scripture : they do it not, but to control the enemies of 
truth, who bear themselves bold upon human authority mak- 
ing not for them, but against them rather/'* Which answers 
are nothing : for in what place, or upon what consideration 
soever it be they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force 
being done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. 

8. But to the end it may more plainly appear what we are A deoiam- 
to judge of their sentences, and of the cause itself wherein ^J^ 
they are alleged; first, it may not well be denied, that all ao- U is thb 
tions of men endued with the use of reason are generally ■■**"• 
either good or evil : for although it be granted, that no ac- 
tion is properly termed good or evil unless it be voluntary ; 
yet this can be no let to our former assertion. That all actions 
of men endued with the use of reason, are generally either 
good or evil; because even those things are done voluntarily 
by us which other creatures do naturally, inasmuch as we 
might stay our doing of them if he would. Beasts naturally 
do take their food and rest when it offereth itself unto them. 
If men did so too, and could not do otherwise of fliemselves, 
there were no place for any such reproof as that of our Sa- 
viour Christ unto his disciples, " Could ye not watch with maU. 
me one hour ?" That which is voluntarily performed in things ^^•^' 
tending to the end, if it be well done, must needs be done 
with deliberate consideration of some reasonable cause where- 
fore we rather should do it than not. Whereupon it seemeth 
that in such actions only, those are said to be good or evil 
which are capable of deliberation : so that many things be- 
ing hourly done by men, wherein they need not use with 

* If at anj time it happened vnto AogaitiM (•• it did againtt the Donatists end 
others) to allege tlie anlhority of the ancient klAm$, which had been before him ; 
yet this was not done before he had laid a sore foundation of his cause in the Soiip* 
tores, and that also being proToked by the adTersaries of tte tmth, who bare tiiem- 
selves high of some ooonotl, or of some man of name that had faroured that part. 
T. C. lib. ii. 0.81. 
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themselves any manner of consultation at all, it may perhaps 
hereby seem that well or ill-doing belongeth only to our 
weightier affairs^ and to those deeds which are of so great 
importance that they require advice. But thus to determine 
were perilous^ and peradventure unsound also. I do rather 
incline to thinks that seeing all the unforced actions of men 
are voluntary^ and all voluntary actions tending to the end 
have choice, and all choice presupposeth the knowledge of 
some cause wherefpre we make it; where the reasonable 
cause of such actions so readily offereth itself that it needeth 
not be sought for, in those things though we do not delibe- 
rate, yet they are of their nature apt to be deliberated on, in 
regard of the will which may incline either way, and would 
not any one way bend itself, if there were not some apparent 
motive to lead it. Deliberation actual we use, where there 
is doubt what we should incline our wills unto. Where no 
doubt is, deliberation is not excluded as impertinent unto the 
thing, but as needless in regard of the agent^ which seeth al- 
ready what to resolve upon. It hath no apparent absurdity 
therefore in it to think that, all actions of men endued with 
the use of reason, are generally either good or evil. What- 
soever is good, the same is also approved of God ; and ac- 
cording unto the sundry degrees of goodness, the kinds of 
Divine approbation are in like sort multiplied. Some things 
are good, yet in so mean a degree of goodness, that men are 
Bphe*. only not disproved nor disallowed of God for them. " No 
Jjj^jf * man hateth his own flesh/' " If ye do good unto them that 
V 46. do so to you, the very publicans themselves do as much." 
V. aT " '^^^y ^^® worse then infidels that have no care to provide 
for their own." In actions of this sort, the very light of na- 
ture alone may discover that which i^ so far forth in the sight 
of God allowable. Some things in such sort are allowed, that 
they be also required as necessary unto salvation, by way of 
direct, immediate, and proper necessity final; so that without 
performance of them we cannot by ordinary course be saved, 
nor by any means be excluded from life observing them. In 
actions of this kind, our chiefest direction is from Scripture: 
for nature is no sufficient teacher what we should do that we 
may attain unto life everlasting. The insufficiency of the 
light of nature is by the light of Scripture so fully and so per- 
fectly herein supplied, that farther light than this hath added 
there doth not need unto that end. 
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Finally^ some things^ allihough not so required of necessi- 
ty, that to leave them undone excludeth from salvation, are 
notwithstanding of so great dignity and acceptation with 
God, that most ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. 
Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature or Scrip- 
ture, which doth exact them at our hands ; yet those motives 
that are in both, which draw most effectually our minds unto 
them. In this kind there is not the least action, but it doth 
somewhat make to the accessory augmentation of our bliss. 
For which cause our Saviour doth plainly witness, that there 
shall not be as much as a cup of cold water bestowed for his Matt, 
sake without reward. Hereupon dependeth whatsoever dif- ** ^* 
ference there is between the states of saints in glory ; hither 
we refer whatsoever. belongeth unto the highest perfection of 
man by way of service towards God : hereunto that fervour 
and first love of Christians did bend itself, causing them to 
sell their possessions, and lay down the price at the blessed Aoto ir. 
apostles' feet. Hereat St. Paul undoubtedly did aim, in so fx^. 
far abridging his own liberty, and exceeding that which the «.7. 9. 
bond of necessary and enjoined duty tied him unto. Where- 
fore seeing, that in all these several kinds of actions, there 
can be nothing possibly evil which God approveth ; and that 
he approveth much mOre than he doth command ; and that 
his very commandments in some kind, as namely, his precepts 
comprehended in the law of nature, may be otherwise known 
than only by Scripture ; and that to do them^ howsoever we 
know them, must needs be acceptable in his sight : let them 
with whom we have hither disputed, consider well how it can 
stand with reason to make the bare mandate of sacred Scrip- 
ture the only rule of all good and evil in the actions of mor- 
tal men. The .testimonies of God are true, the testimonies of 
God are perfect, the testimonies of God are all sufficient unto 
that end for which they were given. Therefore accordingly 
we do receive them, we do not think that in them God hafli 
omitted any thing needful unto his purpose, and left his in- 
tent to be accomplished by our devisings. What the Scrip- 
ture purposeth, the same in all points it doth perform. How- 
beit, that here we swerve not in judgment, one thing espe- 
cially we must observe, namely, that the absolute perfection 
of Scripture is seen by relation unto that end whereto it 
tendeth. And even hereby it cometh to pass, that first such * 
as imagine the general and main drift of the body of sacred 
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Scripture not to be so large as it is, nor that Ood did thereby 
intend to deliver, as in truth he doth^ a full instruction in all 
things unto salvation necessary, the knowledge whereof man 
by nature could not otherwise in this life attain unto ; they 
are by this veiy mean induced either still to look for new re- 
velations from heaven, or else dangerously to add to the word 
of God uncertain tradition, that so the doctrine of man's sal- 
vation may be complete ; which doctrine we constantly hold 
in all respects without any such thing added to be so com- 
plete, that we utterly refuse as much as once to acquaint 
ourselves with any thing farther. Whatsoever, to make up 
the doctrine of man's salvation, is added as in supply of the 
Scripture's insufficiency, we reject it. Scripture purposing 
this, hath perfectly and fully done it. Again, the scope and 
purpose of God in delivering the Holy Scripture, such as do 
take more largely than behoveth^ they on the contrary side 
racking and stretching it farther than by him was meant, are 
drawn into sundry as great inconveniences. These, pretend- 
ing the Scripture's perfection, infer thereupon, that in Scrip- 
ture all things lawful to be done must needs be contained. 
We count those things perfect which want nothing requisite 
for the end whereto they were instituted. As, therefore, 
God created every part and particle of .man exacdy perfect, 
tiiat is to say, in all points sufficient unto that inse for which 
he appointed it ; so the Scripture, yea, every sentence there- 
of, is perfect, and wanteth nothing requisite unto that purpose 
for which God delivered the same. So that if hereupon we 
conclude, that because the Scripture is perfect, therefore aH 
things lawful to be done are comprehended in the Scripture ; 
we may even as well conclude so of every sentence, as of the 
whole sum and body thereof, unless we first of -all prove that 
it was the drift, scope, and purpose, of Almighty God in Holy 
Scripture, to comprise all things which man may practise. 
But admit this, and mark, I beseech you, what would follow. 
God in delivering Scripture to his church should clean have 
abrogated amongst them the law of nature, whieh is an in&l- 
lible knowledge imprinted in the minds of all the children of 
men, whereby both general principles for directing of human 
actions are comprehended, and condusions derived firom 
them ; upon which conclusions groweth in particularity the 
choice of good and evil in the daily afiairs of this life. Admit 
this^ and what shall the Scripture be but a snare and a tor- 
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ment to weak consciences^ filling them with infinite perplex- 
ities, scrupulosities, doubts insolnble, and extreme despairs/ 
Not that the Scripture itself doth cause any such thing (for 
it tendeth to the clean contrary, and the fruit thereof is reso« 
lute assurance and certainty in that it teacheth), but the ne- 
cessities of this life urging men to do that which the light of 
nature, common discretion, and judgment of itself, directeth 
them unto ; on the other side, this doctrine teaching them 
that so to do were to sin against their own souls, and that 
they put forth their hands to iniquity whatsoever they go 
about, and have not first the sacred Scripture of Qod for di- 
rection ; how can it choose but bring the simple a thousand 
times to their wits' end, how can it choose but yex and amaze 
them i For in every action of common life, to find out some 
sentence clearly and infallibly setting before our eyes what 
we ought to do (seem we in Scripture never so expert), would 
trouble us more than we are aware. In weak and tender 
minds we little know what misery this strict opinion would 
breed, besides the stops it would make in the whole course 
of all men's lives and actions ; make all things sin which we 
do by direction of nature's light, and by the rule of common 
discretion, without thinking at all upon Scripture. Admit 
this position, and parents shall cause their children to sin as 
oft as they cause them to do any thing before they come to 
years of capacity, and be ripe for knowledge in the Scripture. 
Admit this, and it shall not be with masters as it was with 
him in the gospel ; but servants being commanded to go. Lake 
shall stand still till they have their errand warranted unto ^"' ^ 
them by Scripture. Which as it standeth with Christian duty 
in some cases, so in common affairs to require it were most 
unfit. Two opinions therefore there are concerning suffi- 
ciency of Holy Scripture, each extremely opposite unto the 
other, and both repugnant unto truth. The schools of Rome 
teach Scripture to be insufficient, as if, except traditions 
were added, it did not contain all revealed $md supernatural 
truth which absolutely is necessary for ike children of men 
in this life to know^ that they may in the next be saved. 
Others justly condemning this opinion, grow likewise unto a 

* Where this doctrine is aocased of briogiog men to despair ; it htth wrong. For 
ivfaen doobtiog^ is the way to despair, agaiBst wUeb this doetriae offereth the renedj, 
it most need be that it bringeth oomfort and Joy to the oonaoieBce of Ban. T. C. 
lib. p. 6. 
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dangerous extremity^ as if Scripture did not only contain all 
things in that kind necessary^ but all things simply, and in such 
sort, that to do any thing according to any other law, were 
not only unnecessary, but even opposite unto salvation, un- 
lawful and sinful. Whatsoever is spoken of God, or things 
appertaining to God, otherwise than as the truth is, though 
it seem an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible praises 
given unto men, do often abate and impair the credit of their 
deserved commendation ; so we must likewise take great heed 
lest in attributing unto Scripture more than it can have, the 
incredibility of that do cause even those things which indeed 
it hath most abundantly, to be less reverently esteemed. 
I therefore leave it to themselves to consider, whether 
they have in this first point overshot themselves or not; 
which, God doth know, is quickly done, even when our 
meaning is most sincere, as I am verily persuaded theirs 
in this case was. 
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Concenuiig their second assertion, that in Scriptare there mast be of necessity con- 
tained a form of church polity, the laws whereof may in nowise be altered. 



THB MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS THIRD BOOK. 

• 

1. What the chnrch is, and in what respect laws of polity are thereunto necessarily 
required. 

3. Whether it be necessary that some particolar form of chnrch polity be set down 
in Scriptare, sith the things that belong particularly to any such form are not 
of necessity to salvation. 

5. That matters of church polity are different from mailers of faith and salvation, 
and that they themselves so teach, which are our reprovers for so teaching. 

4. That hereby we take not from Scripture any things which thereunto with the 

soundness of truth may be given. 

5. Their meaning who first urged against the polity of the church of England, that 
nothing ought to be established in the church more than is commanded by the 
word of 6^. 

6. How great injury men by so thinking should offer unto all the churches of God. 

7. A shift notwithstanding to maintain it, by interpreting commanded, as though it 
were meant that greater things only ought to be found set down in Scripture par- 
ticularly, and lesser framed by the general rules of Scripture. 

8. Another device to defend the same, by expounding commanded, as if it did 

signify grounded on Scripture, and were opposed to things found out by the light 
of n4torisd reason only. 

9. How laws for the polity of the church may be made by the advice of men, 
and how those being not repugnant to the word of God are approved in 
his sight 
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10. l^at neither God's being the author of laws, nor yel his committing of them to 

Scriptare, is any reason sofficieot to prove that they admit no addition or 
change. 

11. Whether Christ most needs intend laws onohangeable altogether, or hare forbid- 
den any where to make any other law than himself did deliver. 



Albeit the substance of those controversies whereinto we Whatthe 

have begun to wade, be rather of outward things appertaining ^J"^ '?*. 
to the church of Christ, than of any thing wherein the nature respect 

' and being of the church consisteth : yet because the subject **JJ^**',^^ 
or matter which this position concemeth, is, a form of church thereunto 

government, or church polity: it therefore behoveth us so "®®^?[J2J'^ 
far forth to consider the nature of the church, as is requisite 
for men's more clear and plain understanding in what respect 
laws of polity or government are necessary thereunto. That 
church of Christ, which we properly term his body mystical, 
can be but one ; neither can that one be sensibly discerned 
by any man, inasmuch as the parts thereof are some in hea- 
ven already with Christ, and the rest that are on earth (al- 
beit their natural persons be visible) we do not discern under 
this property whereby they are truly and infallibly of that 
body. Only our minds by intellectual conceit are able to 
apprehend that such a real body there is, a body collective, 
because it containeth a huge multitude ; a body mystical, 
because the mystery of their conjunction is removed altoge- 
ther from sense. Whatsoever we read in Scripture concern- 
ing the endless love and saving mercy which God sheweth 
towards his church, the only proper subject thereof is this 
church. Concerning this flock it is that our Lord and Sa- 
viour hath promised, " I give unto them eternal life, and they John 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my *• *®* 
hands." They who are of this society have such marks and 
notes of distinction from all others, as are not objects unto 
our sense ; only unto God who seeth their hearts and under- 
standeth all their secret cogitations, unto him they are clear 
and manifest. All men knew Nathaniel to be an Israelite, i. 47. 
But our Saviour, piercing deeper, giveth farther testimony of 
him than men could have done with such certainty as he did, 
" Behold indeed an IsVaelite, in whom there is no guile." If mi. 15. 
we profess as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and profess it 
in the hearing of men ; charity is prone to believe all things, 
and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do, as long 
as they see no proof to the contrary. But that our love is 
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iTia. sound and sincere, that it cometb from ''apnre heart, a good 
' ' ^' conscience, and afiuth unfeigned,^ who can pronounce, saving 
only the Searcher of all men's hearts, who intnitively doth 
know in this kind who are his ? And as those everlasting 
promises of love, mercy, and blessedness, belong to the mys- 
tical church ; even so on the other side, when we read of bjxj 
duty which the church of God is bound unto, the church 
whom this doth concern is a sensible known company. And 
this visible church in like sort is but one, continued from the 
first beginning of the world to the last end. Which company 
being divided in two moieties, the one before, the other 
since the coming of Christ, that part which since the coming 
of Christ, partly hath embraced and partly shall hereafter em- 
brace the Christian religion, we term as by a more proper name 
the church of Christ. And therefore the apostle affirmeth 
plainly of all men Christian, that be they Jews or gentiles, bond 
or free, they are all incorporated into one company, they all 
make but one body.* The unity of which visible body and 
church of Christ consisteth in that uniformity which all seve- 
ral persons thereunto belonging have, by reason of that one 
Lord, whose servants they all profess themselves ; that one 
faith which they all acknowledge, that one baptism wherewith 
they are all initiated. The visible church of Jesus Christ is 
therefore one, in outward profession of those things which 
supematurally appertain to the very essence of Christianity, 
and are necessarily required in every particular Christian 
Aoif man. " Let all the house of Israel know for certainty (saith 
U. ^. Peter), that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, even 
this Jesus whom ye have crucified." Christians therefore 
JohB they are not, " which call not him their Master and Lord." And 

*** 4 4 

Col. fi^om hence it came, that first at Antioch, and afterward 
tii. 24. throughout the whole world, all that were of the church visi- 
'^' ^' bl e were called Christians, even amongst the heathens ;which 
name unto them was precious and glorious ; but in the esti- 
mation of the rest of the world, even Christ Jesus himself 
was execrable ;** for whose sake all men were so likewise which 

* That he might reconcile both unto God in one body. Ephes. ii. 16. That the 
Gentiltff ihoold be inheritors also, and of the same b^dy. £phei». iii. 16. Vide T. p. 
S; q. 7. art. 3. 1 Cor. xii. 13. Ephes. i?. 5. 

** Nero qassitissimis pcenis affecit, qnos per flagitia inyisos ynlgas Christianos ap- 
pellahat. Anctor nominis ejas Christas, qni Tiberio imperitaote, per procoratorem 
Pontiam Pilatnm snppiicio affeotns erat. Repressaque in pnesens exitiabilis soper- 
•titio rorsas erampebat, non modo per Jndaeam, originem ejos mali, sed per orben 
etiam, quo cnncla nndiqne atrooia ant pudenda conflaont oelebrantorqne. 1 Cor* i. 
fS, Vide etTaoitara, lib. Anaal. xr. 
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did acknowledge him to be their Lord. This himself did 
foresee^ and therefore armed his church to the end they might 
sustain it without discomfort. ** All these things will they do John 
unto you for my name's sake ; yea« the time shall come> that ^'^^- 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service." 
** These things I tell you^ that when the hour shall come^ ye xfi.s.4. 
may then call to mind how I told you beforehand of them/' 
But our naming of JesUs Christ our Lord is not enough to 
prove us Christians, unless we also embrace that faith which 
Christ hath published unto the world. To shew that the an- 
gel of Pergamus continued in Christianity, behold how the 
Spirit of Christ speaketh, ** Thou keepest my name, and thou Apoo. 
hast not denied my faith." Concerning which faith, " the rule • ^^ 
thereof (saith TertuUian) is one alone, immoveable, and no Tertoi. de 
way possible to be better framed anew." What rule that is, u^"* *" 
he sheweth by rehearsing those few articles of Christian ber 
lief. And before Tertullian Ireny; "the church, though iw«»* ^- 
scattered through the whole world, unto the utmost borders ^ lib. i. 
of the earth, hath from the apostles and their disciples received <»P» •• *»• 
belief." The parts of which belief he also reciteth in substance 
the very same with Tertullian, and thereupon inferreth, " This 
faith, the church being spread far and wide, preseryeth as if 
one house did contain them : these things it equally embraceth, 
as though it had even one soul, one hearty and no more : it 
publisheth, teacheth, and delivereth these things with uniform 
consent, as if God had given it but one only tongue where- 
with to speak. He which amongst the guides of the church is 
best able to speak, uttereth no more than this; and less than 
ihb, the most simple do not utter, when they make profession 
of their faith." Now although we know the Christian faith 
and allow of it, yet in this respect we are but entering ; en- 
tered we are not into the visible church before our admit- 
tance by the door of baptism. Wherefore, immediately upon 
the acknowledgment of Christian faith, the eunuch (we 
see) was baptized by Philip, Paul by Ananias, by Petcft a A<stt 
huge multitude containing three thousand souls; which ^,15. 
being once baptized, were reckoned in the number of souls u.4i. 
added to the visible church. As for those virtues that be- 
long unto moral righteousness and honesty of life, we do not 
mention them, because they ace not proper unto Christian 
men, as they are Christian, but do concern them as they are 
men. True it is, the want of these virtues excludeth from 
salvation. So doth much more the ab«eiv<&e kA Vcl^^\^\^>s!1 
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of heart ; so do despair and lack of hope ; so emptiness of 
Christian love and charity. But we speak now of the vi- 
sible churchy whose children are signed with this mark, 
*'one Lord, one faith, one baptism." In whomsoever these 
things are, the church doth acknowledge them for her child- 
ren ; them only she holdeth for aliens and strangers, in whom 
these things are not found. For want of these it is, that Sa- 
racens, Jews, and infidels, are excluded out of the bounds of 
the church. Others we may not deny to be of the visible 
church, as long as these things are not wanting in them. For 
apparent it is, that all men are of necessity either Christians 
ornotChristians.Ifby external profession they be Christians, 
then they are of the visible church of Christ ; and Christians 
by external profession they are all, whose mark of recogni- 
zance hath in it those things which we have mentioned, yea, 
although they be impious idolaters, wicked heretics, persons 
excommunicable, yea, and cast out for notorious improbity. 
Such withal we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satsm, 
even as long as they continue such. Is it then possible, that 
the self-same men should belong both to the synagogue of 
Satan, and to the church of Jesus Christ ? Unto that church 
which is his mystical body, not possible ; because that body 
consisteth of none but only true Israelites, true sons of Abra- 
ham, true servants, and saints of God. Howbeit of the vi- 
sible body and church of Jesus Christ, those may be and 
oftentimes are in respect of the main parts of their out- 
ward profession, who in regard of their inward disposi- 
tion of mind, yea, of external conversation, yea, even of 
some parts of their very profession, are most worthily both 
hateful in the sight of God himself, and in the eyes of 
Matt, thesounder partof the visible church most execrable. Our 
Saviour therefore compareth this kingdom of heaven to a net, 
Kiii.24« whereunto all which cometh, neither is, nor seemeth fish: 
his church he compareth unto a field, where tares, manifestly 
known and seen by all man, do grow intermingled with good 
com ; and even so shall continue till the final consummation 
of the world. God hath had ever, and ever shall have, some 
Exod. church visible upon earth. When the people of God wor- 
Ps.cri. shipped the calf in the wildemqes; when they adored the 
l^^'s ^^^^^ serpent; when they served the gods of the nations ; 
iviM.4. when they bowed their knees to Baal; when they burnt in- 
[*J^ cense' and offered sacrifice unto idols : true it is, the wrath 
of God was most fiercely inftaiae^ ^;^wi%t t1\em> their pro- 
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phets justly condemned them as an adulterous seed, and a f Kiogi 
wicked generation of miscreants, which had forsaken the j^* ^'^* 
Uving God ; and of him were likewise forsaken^ in respect of i^ii. 3. 
that singular ijiercy wherewith he kindly and lovingly em- \]^\^ 
braceth his faithful children. Howbeit, retaining the law of j«r. 
God, and the holy seal of his covenant, the sheep of his vi-^'^^^* 
sible flock they continued even in the depth of their disobe- 
dience and rebellion. Wherefore not only amongst them 
God always had his church, because he had thousands which 
never bowed their knees to Baal ; but whose knees were i King^ 
bowed unto Baal, even they were also of the visible church of*"* ^^ 
God. Nor did the prophet so complain, as if that church had 
beeil quite and clean extinguished; but he took it as though 
there had not been remaining in the world any besides him- 
self that carried a true and an upright heart towards God, 
with care to serve him according unto his holy will. For 
lack of diligent observing the difference, first, between the 
church of (Jod, mystical and visible, then between the vi- 
sible sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
the oversights are neither few nor light that have been com- 
mitted. This deceiveth them, and nothing else, who think 
that in the time of the first world the family of Noah did 
contain all that were of the visible church of God. From 
whence it grew, and firom no other cause in the world, that 
the Afirican bishops in the council of Carthage, knowing how 
the administration of baptism belongeth only to the church, 
and supposing that heretics, which were apparently severed 
firom the sound believing church, could not possibly be of 
the church of Jesus Christ, thought it utterly against reason, 
that baptism administered by men of corrupt belief, should 
be accounted as a sacrament. And therefore in maintenance 
of rebaptization, their arguments are built upon the fore- 
xiUeged ground, " That heretics are not at all any part of the Fortnnat. 
church of Christ. Our Saviour founded his church on a rock, cL?m?* 
and not upon heresy. Power of baptizing he gave to his apo- yii 84. 
sties, unto heretics he gave it not. Wherefore they that are ^^'^^\g 
without the church, and oppose themselves against Christ, 
do but scatter the sheep and flock. Without the church, 
baptize they cannot." Again, ** Are heretics Christians, or SeeandiBnt 
are they not ? If they be Christians, wherefore remain they q^^^ 
ndt in God's church ? If they be no Christians, how make liatt. 
they Christians ? Or to what purpose shall these words of the ^* ^* 

VOL. I. R 
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Lord serve? — He which is not with toe, is against me ; and. 
He which gathereth not with me, scattereth ? Wherefore 
evident it is, that upon misbegotten children and the brood 
of antichrist, without rebaptization, the Holy Ghost cannot 
descend." But none in this case so earnest as Cyprian: " I 
know no baptism but one, and that in the church only ; none 
without the church, where he that doth cast out the devil, 
hath the devil : he doth examine about belief^ whose lips 
and words do breathe forth a canker: the faithless doth 
offer the articles of faith ; a wicked creature forgiveth wick- 
edness ; in the name of Christ, antichrist signeth ; he which 
is cursed of God, blesseth; a dead carrion promiseth life ; a 
man unpeaceable giveth peace ; a blasphemer calleth upon 
the name of God ; a profane person doth exercise priest- 
hood ; a sacrilegious wretch doth prepare the altar ; and in 
the neck of all these that evil also cometh ; the eucbarist a 
very bishop of the devil doth presume to consecrate." All 
this was true> but not sufficient to prove that heretics were 
in no sort any part of the visible church of Christ, and con- 
sequently their baptism, no baptism. This opinion there- 
fore wa9 afterw^^ both condemned by a better advised 
council, and also revoked by the chiefest of the authors 
thereof themselves. What is it but only the self-same error 
and misconceit, wherewith others being at this day likewise 
inConcilio possessed, they ask us where our church did lurk, in what 
virHie- ^^^® ^^ ^^® earth it slept, for so many hundreds of years toge- 
ron.'Diai. ther, before the birth of Martin Luther? As if we were of 
Loc^ria. ^P*'^'^^* ^^^^ Luther did erect a new church of Christ. No, 
the church of Christ which was from the beginning, is, and 
continueth unto the end. Of which church, all parts have 
not been always equally sincere and sound. In the days of 
Abia, it plainly appeareth that Judah was by many degrees 
more free from pollution than Israel ; as that solemn oration 
sheweth, wherein he pleadeth for the one against the other 
t (Dhron. in this wise : — *^ O Jeroboam, and all Israel, hear you me : 
have ye not driven away the priests of the Lord, the sons of 
Aaron, and the Levites, and have made your priests like the 
people of nations ? Whosoever cometh to consecrate with a 
young bullock, and seven rams, the same may be a priest of 
them that are no gods. But we belong unto the Lord our 
God, and.have not forsaken him; and the priests, the sons of 
• Aaron, minister unto the Lord every morning and every even- 
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ing^ bumtrofferings and sweet incense ; and the bread is set 
in order upon the pure table^ and the candlestick of gold 
with the lamps thereof to burn every evening ; for we keep 
the watch of the Lord our God, but ye have forsaken him.*' 
In St. Paul's time the integrity of Rome was famous ; Co- 
rinth many ways reproved ; they of Galatia much more out 
of square. In St. John's time^ Ephesus and Smyrna in far 
better state than Thyatira and Pergamus were. We hope» 
therefore, that to reform ourselves, if at any time we have 
done amiss, . is not to sever ourselves from the church we 
were of before. In the church we were, and we are so still. 
Other difference between our estate before and now we know 
none, but only such as we see in Judah ; which having some- 
time been idolatrous, became afterward more soundly reli- 
gious, by renouncing idolatry and superstition. If Ephraim Hoi. 
" be joined to idols," the counsel of the prophet is, " let him ■^* *^* 
alone. If Israel play the harlot, let not Judah sin." " If it JoA. 
seem evil unto you (saith Joshua), to serve the Lord, choose "*^* ^^' 
you this day whom you will serve ; whether the gods whom 
your fathers served beyond the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell : but I and mine house will 
serve the Lord." The indisposition therefore of the church 
of Rome to reform herself, must be no stay unto us from 
performing our duty to God ; even as desire of retaining con- 
formity with them could be no excuse if we did not perform 
that duty. Notwithstanding, so far as lawfully we may, we 
have held and do hold fellowship with them. For even as 
the apostle doth say of Israel, that they are in one respect 
enemies, but in another beloved of God; in like sort with Ron. 
Rome, we dare not commimicate concerning sundry her gross »*• *8. 
and grievous abominations ; yet touching those main parts 
of Christian truth wherein they constantly still persist, we 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the family of Jesus Christ; 
and our hearty prayer unto God Almighty is, that being 
conjoined so far forth with them, they may at the length (if it 
be his will) so yield to frame and reform themselves, that 
no distraction remain in any thing, but that we '' all may 
w^jh one heart and one mouth glorify God the Father of 
our Lord and Saviour, whose church we are." As there are 
which make the church of Rome utterly no church at all, 
by reason of so many, so grievous errors in their doctrines; 
so we have them amongst us, who, under pretence of ima- 

r2 
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gined corraptions in our discipline, do give even as hard a 
judgment of the chnrch of England itself. Bat whatsoever 
either the one sort or the other teach, we must acknowledge 
even heretics themselves to be, though a maimed part, yet a 
part of the visible church. If an infidel should pursue to death 
a heretic professing Christianity, only for Christian profes- 
sion's sake, could we deny unto him the honour of martyrdom? 
Y^t this honour all men know to be proper unto the church. 
Heretics therefore are not utterly cut off from the visible 
church of Christ. If the fathers do any where, as oftentimes 
they do, make the true visible church of Christ, and heretical 
companies, opposite ; they are to be construed as separating 
heretics, not altogether from the company of believers, but 
from the fellowship of sound believers. For where professed 
unbelief is, there can be no visible church of Christ ; there 
may be, where sound belief wanteth. Infidels being clean 
without the church, deny directly, and utterly reject, the very 
principles of Christianity ; which heretics emibrace, and err 
only by nristonstruction. Whereupon their opinions, al- 
though repugnant indeed to the principles of Christian faith, 
are notwithstanding by them held otherwise, and maintained 
as most consonant thereunto. Wherefore being Christians 
in regard of the general truth of Christ which they openly 
profess ; yet they are by the fathers every where spoken of, 
as men clean excluded out of the right believing church, by 
reason of their particular errors, for which all that are of a 
sound belief must needs condemn them. In this considera- 
tion, the answer of Calvin unto Farel, concerning the child- 
Ctirh. ren of popish parents, doth seem crazed. " Whereas (saith 
JP^*** he) you ask our judgment about a matter, whereof there is 
doubt amongst you, whether ministers of our order, profess- 
ing the pure doctrine of the gospel, may lawftiUy admit unto 
baptism an infant whose father is a stranger unto our churches, 
and whose mother hath fallen from us unto the papacy, 
so that both the parents are popish : thus we have thought 
good to answer; namely, that it is an absurd thing for us 
to baptize them which cannot be reckoned members of our 
body. And sith papists' children are such, we see not H^w 
it should be lawful to minister baptism unto them." Sounder 
a great deal is the answer of the ecclesiastical college of 
Geneva unto Knox, who having signified unto them, that him- 
self did not think it lawful to baptize bastards, or the child- 
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ren of idolaters (he meaneth papists), or of persons excom- 
municate, till either the parents had by repentance submitted 
themselves unto the church, or else their children being 
grown unto the years of understanding, should come and sue 
for their own baptism ; *' For thus thinking (saith he), 1 am ^'^ 
thought to be over severe, and that not only by them which 
are popish, but even in their judgments also who think them- 
selves maintainers of the truth." Master Knox's oversight 
herein they controlled. Their sentence was, *^ Wheresoever Bp"i. 
the profession of Christianity hath not utterly perished and 
been extinct, infants are beguiled of their right if the com- 
mon seal be denied them." Which conclusion in itself is 
sound, although it seemeth the ground is but weak where- 
upon they build it. For the reason which they yield of their 
sentence, is this ; ** The promise which God doth make to the 
faithful concerning their seed, reacheth unto a thousand ge- 
nerations ; it resteth not only in the first degree of descent. 
Infants therefore whose great-grandfathers have been holy 
and godly, do in that respect belong to the body of the 
church, although the fathers and grandfathers of whom they 
descend, have been apostates : because the tenure of the 
grace of God which did adopt them three hundred years ago 
and more in their ancient predecessors, cannot with justice 
be defeated and broken off by their parents' impiety coming 
between." By which reason of theirs, although it seem that 
all the world may be baptized, inasmuch as no man living 
is a thousand descents removed from Adam himself; yet we 
mean not at this time, either to uphold, or to overthrow it ; 
only their alleged conclusion we embrace, so it be construed 
in this sort : ** That forasmuch as men remain in the visi- 
ble church, till they utterly renounce the profession of Christ- 
ianity, we may not deny unto infants their right, by with- 
holding from them the public sign of holy baptism, if they 
be bom where the outward acknowledgment of Christianity 
is not clean gone and extinguished." For being in such sort 
born, their parents are within the church, and therefore their 
birth doth give them interest and right in baptism. Albeit 
, not every error and fault, yet heresies and crimes which are 
not actually repented of and forsaken, exclude quite and 
clean from that salvation which belongeth unto the mystical 
body of Christ; yea, they also make a separation from the 
visible sound church of Christ ; altogether from the visible 
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church neither the one nor the other doth sever. As for the 
act of excommunication, it neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible, but only from fellowship 
Vfith the visible in holy duties. With v^rhat congruity then 
doth the church of Rome deny, that her enemies^ whom she 
holdeth always for heretics, do at all appertain to the church 
of Christ ; when her own so freely grant, that albeit the pope 
(as they say) cannot teach heresy nor propound error, he 
may notwithstanding himself worship idols, think amiss con- 
cerning matters of faith, yea, give himself unto acts diaboli- 
cal, even being pope ? How exclude they us from being any 
part of the church of Christ under the colour and pretence 
of heresy, when they cannot but grant it possible, even for 
him to be as touching his own personal persuasion heretical, 
who in their opinion not only is of the church, but holdeth 
the chiefest place of authority over the same ? But of these 
things we are not now to dispute. That which already we 
have set down, is for our present purpose sufficient. By the 
church therefore, in this question, we understand no other 
than only the visible church. For preservation of Christ- 
ianity there is not any thing more needful, than that such as 
are of the visible church have mutual fellowship and society 
one with another. In which consideration, as the main body 
of the sea being one, yet within divers precincts hath divers 
names ; so the catholic church is in like sort divided into a 
number of distinct societies, every of which is termed a church 
within itself. In this sense the church is always a visible 
society of men ; not an assembly, but a society. For although 
the name of the church be given unto Christian assemblies, 
although any number of Christian men congregated may be 
termed by the name of a church, yet assemblies properly are 
rather things that belong to a church. Men are assembled 
for performance of public actions ; which actions being ended, 
the assembly dissolveth itself, and is no longer in being; 
whereas the church which was assembled, doth no less con- 
tinue afterward, than before. * "Where but three are, and 
they of the laity also (saithTertuUian), yet there is a church ;'* 
that is to say^ a Christian assembly. Bu£ a church, as now 
we are to understand it, is a society ; that is, a number of 
men belonging unto some Christian fellowship, the place and 
limits whereof are certain. That wherein they have com-i 

« Tertall. Exhort, ad Castit. Ubi ires, Bcolesia est, licet laici. 
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munion, is the public exercise of such duties as those men* 
tioned in the Apostles* Acts, " instruction|%breaking of bread, ^cu ii 
and prayer/* As therefore they that are of the mystical body 
of Christ, have those inward graces and virtues wherein they 
differ from all others which are not of the same body ; again, 
whosoever appertain to the visible body of the church, they 
have also the notes of external profession, whereby the world 
knoweth what they are : after the same manner, even the se- 
veral societies of Christian men, unto every of which the 
name of a church is given, with addition betokening seve- 
rally, as the church of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, England, 
and so the rest, must be endued with correspondent general 
properties belonging unto them as tfiey are public Christian 
societies. And of such properties common unto all societies 
Christian, it may not be denied that one of the very chiefest 
is ecclesiastical polity. Which word I therefore the rather 
use, because the name of government, as commonly men un- 
derstand it in ordinary speech, doth not comprise the large- 
ness of that whereunto in this question it is applied. For 
when we speak of government, what doth the greatest part 
conceive thereby, but oply the exercise of superiority peculiar 
unto rulers and guides of others ? To our purpose therefore the 
name of church polity will better serve, because it containeth 
both government, and also whatsoever besides belongeth to 
the ordering of the church in public. Neither is any thing in - 
this degree more necessary than church polity, which is a form 
of ordering the public spiritual affairs of the church of God. 

2. But we must note, that he which affirmeth speech to Whether it 
be necessary among all men throughout the world, doth gary that 
not thereby import that all men must necessarily speak one •o™« p»^**- 
kind of language ; even so the necessity of polity and regi- of charch 
ment in all churches may be held without holding any one Po% *»« . ' 
certain form to be necessary in them all, nor is it possible Scriptare, 
that any form of polity, much less of polity ecclesiastical, ^ ^ 
should be good, unless God himself be author of it. ""Those belong 
things that are not of God (saith TertuUian), they can have J^^ ^"'*''^ 
no other than God's adversary for their author." Be it soch form, 
whatsoever in the church of God, if it be not of God, we ^"^^^^^^ 
hate it. Of' God it must be; either as those things somer saivatioo. 

* Tertal. de habita mnl. Mamli sint necesse est, qaie Dei non sunt. Rom. ii. 
Id. Lact. lib, vi, c. Q, Ille legis hujus inventor, diaceptatori lator. Cic. iii. de 
Repab. 
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times were, which Gh>d gnpematnrally lereakd, and so de- 
lirered them onto Moses for gov^nment of the common- 
wealth of Israel ; or else as those things which men find out 
by help of that light which God hath given them nnto that 
end. The very law of nature itself, which no man can deny 
but God hath instituted, is not of God, wiless that be of God 
whereof God is the author as well this latter way as the for- 
mer. Bat forasmuch as no form of church polity ig thought 
by them to be lawful, or to be of God, unless God be so the 
author of it that it be also set down in Scripture : they 
should tell us plainly, whether their meaning be that it 
must be there set down in whole or in part. For if wholly, 
let them shew what one "form of polity ever was so. Their 
own to be so taken out of Scripture they will not affirm ; nei- 
ther deny they that in part, even this which they so much 
oppugn is also from thence taken. Again, they should tell us, 
whether only that be taken out of Scripture which is actual- 
ly and particularly there set down ; or else that also which 
the general principles and rules of Scripture potentially con- 
tain. The one way they cannot so much as pretend, that 
all the parts of their own discipline are in Scripture ; and 
the other way their mouths are stopped, when they would 
plead against all other forms besides their own ; seeing their 
general principles are such as do not particularly prescribe 
any one, but sundry may equally be consonant unto the ge-' 
neral axioms of the Scripture. But to give them some larger 
scope, and not to close them up in these straits: let their 
allegations be considered, wherewith they earnestly bend 
themselves against all which deny it necessary that any 
one complete form of church polity should be in Scripture. 
First, therefore, whereas it hath beeA told them that matters 
of faith, and, in general, matters necessary unto salvation, 
are of a different nature from ceremonies, order, and the 
kind of church government; and that the one is necessary 
to be expressly contained in the word of God, or else mani- 
festly collected out of the same, the other not so ; that it is 
necessary not to receive the one, unless there be something 
in Scripture for them ; the other free, if nothing against them 
may thence be alleged : although there do not appear any 
just or reasonable cause to reject or dislike of this; never- 
theless, as it is not easy to speak to the contentation of 
liiinds exulcerated in themselves, but that somewhat there 
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will be always which displeaseth ; so herein for two things 
we are reproved. * The first is^ misdistinguishing, because 
matters of discipline and church government are (as they say) 
matters necessary to salvation and of faith, whereas we put 
a difference betwixt the one and the other. Our second 
fault is, injurious dealing with the Scripture of God, as if it 
contained only the principal points of religion, some rude 
and unfashioned matter of building the church, but had left 
out that which belongeth unto the form and fashion of it; 
as if there were in the Scripture no more than only to cover 
the church's nakedness, and not, chains, bracelets, rings, 
jewels, to adorn her; sufficient to quench her thirst, to kiil 
her hunger, but not to minister a more liberal, and (as it were) 
a more delicious and dainty diet. In which case our apo- 
logy shall not need to be very long. 

3. The mixture of those things by speech which by na- That mat- 
ture are divided, is the mother of all error. To take ^way ^"°[^|!^ 
therefore that error, which confusion breedeth, distinction different 
is requisite. Rightly to distinguish, is by conceit of mind J^*J™^'' 
to sever things different in nature, and to discern wherein fiuth and 
they differ. So that if we imagine a difference where there ^d*!^"' 
is none, because we distinguish where we should not, it may they thom- 
not be denied that we misdistinguish. The only trial whether J^l^^ioh 
we do so yea or no, dependeth upon comparison between our "ro ©or re- 
conceit and the nature of things conceived. Touching mat- P"*^*"* 
ters belonging to the church of Christ, thisf we conceive, 

* Two things misliked ; the one, that we distingiiish matters of diHcipline or church 
goverameiit from matters of faith, and necessary anto salration : the other, that we 
are injorions to the Scriptare of God in abrid^g the large and rich contents there<^ 
Their words are these : Yon which distingaish between these, and say, that matters 
of fidth and necessary onto salvation may not be tolerated in the oharoh, unless they 
be ^pressly contained in the word of God, or, manifestly gathered ; bat that ceremo- 
nies, order, discipline, government in the charch, may not be received against the 
word of God, and consequently may be received if there be no word against them, 
althoogh there be none for them : yon (I say) distinguishing or dividing after this 
sort, do prove yourself an evil divider. As though matters of discipline and kind of 
government were not matters necessary to salvation and of fiuth. It is no small injury 
which yon do unto the word of God, to pin it in so narrow a room as that it should 
be able to direct us but in the principal points of our religion ; or as though the sub- 
stance of religion, or some rude and onfashioned matter of bnilding of the ohnreh 
were uttered in them ; and those things were left out that should pertain to the form 
and fashion of it ; or, as if there were in the Scriptures only to cover the church's 
nakedness, and not also chains, and bracelets, and rings, and other jewds, to adorn 
her and set her ont; or that to conclude, there were sufficient to quench her thirst, 
and kill her hanger, but not to minister unto ,her a more liberal, and (as it were) a 
more delicioas and dainty diet. These things you seem to say, when you say, that 
matters necessary to salvation, and of faith, are contained in Scripture, especially 
when you oppose these things to ceremonies, order, discipline, and government. 
T. C. lib. i. p. 26. 
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that they are not of one suit. Some things are merely of 
faith, which things it doth suffice that we know and believe ; 
some things not only to be known but done, because they con- 
cern the actions of men. Articles about the Trinity are mat- 
ters of mere faith, and must be believed. Precepts concern- 
ing the works of charity are matters of action ; which to 
know unless they be practised, is not enough. This being 
so clear to all men's understandings^ I somewhat marvel that 
they especially should think it absurd to oppose church go- 
vernment, a plain matter of action, unto matters of faith, who 
knew that themselves divide the gospel into doctrine and 
discipline.* For if matters of discipline be rightly by them 
distinguished from matters of doctrine, why not matters of 
government by us as reasonably set against matters of faith ? 
Do not they under doctrine comprehend the same which we 
intend by matters of faith ? Do not they under discipline 
comprise the regiment of the church ? When they blame that 
in us which themselves follow, they give men great cause to 
doubt that some other thing than judgment doth guide their 
speech. What the church of God standeth bound to know 
or do, the same in part nature teacheth. And because nature 
can teach them but only in part, neither so fully as is requi- 
site for man's salvation, nor so easily as to make the way 
plain and expedite enough that many may come to the know- 
ledge of it, and so be saved, therefore in Scripture hath God 
both collected the most necessary things that the school of 
nature teacheth unto that end, and revealeth also whatso- 
ever we neither could with safety be ignorant of, nor at all 
be instructed in but by supernatural revelation from him. 
So that Scripture containing all things that are in this kind 
any way needful for the church, and the principal of the other 
sort, this is the next thing wherewith we are charged as with 
an error. We teach, that whatsoever is unto salvation termed 
necessary by way of e;xcellency ; whatsoever it standeth all 
men upon to know or do that they may be saved ; whatso-* 
ever there is whereof it may truly be said, '' This not to be- 
lieve, is eternal death and damnation ;" or, " This every soul 
that will live, must duly observe :" of which sort the articles 
of Christian faith, and the sacraments of the church of Christ, 

* T. C. 1. ii. p. 1. We offer to shew the discipliqe to be a part of the gospel. And 
>Sf*in, p. 5. I speak of the discipline as of a part of the gospel. If Uie discipUoe 
be one part of the gospel, what other part caD they assigo bat doctrine to answer in 
dJvJaioa to the discipline ? 
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are : all such things, if Scripture did not comprehend, the 
church of God should not be able to measure out the length 
and the breadth of that way wherein for ever she is to walk ; 
heretics sfed schismatics never ceasing, some to abridge, 
some to enlarge, all to pervert and obscure, the same. But 
as for those things that are accessory hereunto, those things 
that so belong to the way of salvation as to alter them is no 
otherwise to change that way, than a path is changed by al- 
tering only the uppermost face thereof ; which be it laid with 
gravel, or set with grass, or paved with stones, remaineth 
still the same path ; in such things, because discretion may 
teach the church what is convenient, we hold not the church 
farther tied herein unto Scripture, than that against Scrip- 
ture nothing be s^dmitted in the church, lest that part which 
ought always to be kept even, do thereby come to be over- 
grown with brambles and thorns. If this be unsound, where- 
in doth the point of unsoundness lie ? Is it not that we mak& 
some things necessary, some things accessory and appendent 
only ? For our Lord and Saviour himself doth make that 
difference, by terming judgment, and mercy, and fidelity, 
with other things of like nature, *' the greater and weightier Matt, 
matters of the law.'* Is it then in that we account ceremo- »^*'**3* 
nies (wherein we do not comprise sacraments, or any other 
the like substantial duties in the exercise of religion, but only 
such external rites as are usually annexed unto church ac- 
tions), is it an oversight that we reckon these things and mat- 
ters* of government in the number of things accessory, not 
things necessary in such sort as hath been declared.^ Let 
them which therefore think us blameable consider well their 
own words. Do they not plainly compare the one unto gar- 
ments, which cover the body of the church ; the other unto 
rings, bracelets, and jewels, that only adorn it f The one to 
that food which the church doth live by, the other to that 
which maketh her diet liberal, dainty, and more delicious ? 
Is dainty fare a thing necessary to the sustenance, or to the 
clothing of the body rich attire ? If not, how can they urge 
the necessity of that which themselves resemble by things, 
not necessary ? Or by what construction shall any man liv- 
ing be able to make those comparisons true, holding that 

^ The government of the church of Christ granted by Fenner himself to be thought 
a matter of great moment, jet not of the substance of religion, against Doctor Bridges, 
p« 131. if it be Fenner which was the aathor of that book. 
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distinction untrue, which putteth a difference between things 
of external raiment in the church and things necessary unto 
salvation i 
Tka we do 4. Now as it can be to nature no injury that of her we say 
^2^^^. the same which diligent beholders of her works have ob- 
tere uy served ; namely, that she provideth for all living creatures 
mui?b9^ nourishment which may suffice ; that she bnngeth forth no 
tiiereuto kind of creature whereto she is wanting in that which is need- 
f^^^l^ fill : although we do not so far magnify her exceeding bounty, 
oftntb. as to affirm that she brineceth into the world the sons of men 
lib. Leap. 8. ^omed with gorgeous attire, or maketh costly buildings to 
et piiuo in spring up out of the earth for them : so I trust that to mention 



Ariet. lib. what the Scripture of God leaveth unto the church's discre- 
u^^ tioA in some things, is not in any thing to impair the honour 
tap. 45. which the church of God yieldeth to the sacred Scriptures, 
perfection. Wherein seeing that no more is by us main- 
tained, than only that Scripture must needs teach the church 
whatsoever is in such sort necessary as hath been set down ; 
and that it is no more disgrace for Scripture to have left a 
number of other things free to be ordered at the discretion 
of the church, than for nature to have left it to the vrit of man 
to devise his own attire, and not to look for it as the beasts 
of the field have theirs : if neither this can import, nor any 
other proof sufficient be brought forth, that we either will at 
any time or ever did affirm the sacred Scripture to compre- 
hend no more than only those bare necessaries; if we ac- 
knowledge that as well for particular application to special 
occasions, as also in other manifold respects, infinite trea- 
sures of wisdom are over and besides abundantly to be found 
in the Holy Scripture ; yea, that scarcely there is any noble 
part of knowledge worthy the mind of man but fi*om thence 
it may haye some direction and light; yea, that although 
there be no necessity it should of purpose prescribe any one 
particular form of church government, yet touching the man- 
ner of governing in general, the precepts that Scriptrue set- 
teth down are not few, and the examples many, which it pro- 
poseth for all church governors even in particularities to fol- 
low ; yea, that those things, finally, which are of principal 
weight in the very particular form of church polity (although 
not that form which they imagine, but that which we against 
them uphold), are in the self-same Scriptures contained ; if 
all this be willingly granted by us, which are accused to pin 
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the word of Ood in so narrow a room as that it should be 
able to direct us but in principal points of our religion ; or 
as though the substance of religion, or some rude and un- 
fashioned matter of building the church were uttered in them, 
and those things left out that should pertain to the form and 
fashion of it ; let the cause of the accused be referred to the 
accuser's own conscience, and let that judge whether this ac- 
cusation be deserved where it hath been laid. 

6. But so easy it is for every man living to err, and so hard .Their mean 

to wrest from any man's mouth the plain acknowledgment ^Sphiid" 
of error, that what hath been once inconsiderably defended, agaiMt the 
the same is commonly persisted in as long as wit, by whet- ohJ5^ii''of' 
ting itself, is able to find out any shift, be it never so slight, BngUnd, 
whereby to escape out of the hands of present contradiction. ^Sing ** 
So that it Cometh herein to pass with men, unadvisedly fallen ought lo be 
into error, as with them whose state hath no ground to up- *« the * 
hold it, but only the help which by subtle conveyance they ®^J?]*! 
draw out of casual events arising from day to day, till at oonmandw 
length they be clean spent. They which first gave out, ^J ^"^ 
that nothing ought to be established in the church, which is what Sksrif 
not commanded by the word of God, thought this principle J?'*5f^ 
plainly warranted by the manifest words of the law, *"' Ye shall thej might 
put nothing unto the word which I command you, neither shall ^iJlSJifon*" 
ye take aught therefrom, that ye may keep the command- upon, 
ments of the Lord your God, which I command you." Where- 
fore having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the 
church of England, as marrying with a ring, crossing in the 
one sacrament, kneeling at the other, observing of festival 
days more than only that which is called the Lord's day, en- 
joining abstinence at certain times from some kinds of meat, 
churching of women after childbirth, degrees taken by di- 
vines in universities, sundry church offices, dignities, and 
callings ; for which they found no commandment in the holy 
Scripture, they thought by the one only stroke of that axiom 
to have cut them oiT. But that which they took for an ora- 
cle, being sifted, was repealed. True it is concerning the word 
of God, whether it be by misconstruction of the sense, or by 
falsification of the words, wittingly to endeavour that any 
thing may seem Divine which is not, or any thing not seem 
which is, were plainly to abuse, and even to falsify Divine 

* Whatsoever I command you, take heed yoa do it. Thoo shalt pat nothing 
thereto, nor take aaght therefrom. Dent. iv. 2. and xii. 32. , 
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evidence ; which injury offered bat unto men, is most wor- 
thily counted heinous. Which point I wish they did well 
observe, with whom nothing is more familiar than to plead in 
these causes, the law of God, the word of the Lord ; who, 
notwithstanding, when they come to allege what word and 
what law they mean, their common ordinary practice is to 
quote by speeches in some historical narration or other, and 
to urge them as if they were written in most exact form of 
law. What is to add to the law of God, if this be not i When 
that which the word of God doth but delifer historically, we 
construe, without any warrant, as if it were legally n&eant, 
and so urge it farther than we can prove that it was intended ; 
do we not add to the laws of God, and make them in num- 
ber seem more than they are? It standethus upon to be care- 
ful in this case : for the sentence of God is heavy against 
them that wittingly shall presume thus to use the Scripture, 
be imie 6. But let that which they do hereby intend be granted 
•erUon them : let it once stand as consonant to reason, that because 

e cannot ^ . . 

>id, wiih- we are forbidden to add to the law of God any thing, ot to 
it^doing ^jjj.g aught from it ; therefore we may not for matters of the 
ito all church, make any law more than is already set down in Scrip- 
larchea, iyxfQ^ Who sceth not what sentence it shall enforce us to 
give against all churches in the world, inasmuch as there is 
not one, but hath had many things established in it, which 
though the Scripture did never command, yet for us to con- 
demn, were rashness ? let the church of God, even in the time 
of our Saviour Christ, serve for example unto all the rest. 
* In their domestical celebration of the Passover, which sup- 
per they divided (as it were) into two courses ; what Scrip- 
ture did give commandment, that between the first and the 
second, he that was c)iief should put off the residue of his 
garments, and keeping on his feast-robe only, wash the feet 
of them that were with him ? What Scripture did command 
them never to lift up their hands unwashed in prayer unto 
God ? which custom Aristaeus (be the credit of the author 
more or less) sheweth wherefore they did so religiously ob- 
serve ? What Scripture did command the Jews every festival 
Acts day to fast till the sixth hour ? the custom both mentioned by 
*' ^' Josephus in the history^f his own life, and by the words of 
Peter signified. Tedious it were to rip up all such things as 
were in that church established, yea, by Christ himself and 

* John xiii, Caioatoriam : de quo Matt. xui. 12. Ibi de Coenatorio naptiali. 
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by his apostles observed, though not commanded any where 
in Scripture. 
7. Well, yet a gloss there is to colour that paradox^ and ^ ''^'ft.*® 

. , •'*. 11 1 . .11 1 • • 1 maintain, 

notwithstanding all this, still to make it appear m show not that nothing 
to be altogether unreasonable. And therefore till fartheir **"^up*^ 
reply come, the cause is held by a feeble distinction ; that in the 
the commandments of God being either general or special, ^^^^^{^ „„4 
although there be no express word for every thing in special- commanded 
ity, yet there are general commandments for all things, to the )," q^^^*^ 
end, that even such cases as are not in Scripture particularly namely, 
mentioned, might not be left to any to order at their plea- ^J^J^^I^^n^, 
sure, only with caution, that nothing be done against the are of two 
word of God ; and that for this cause the apostle hath set JJJJ*^!*"** 
down in Scripture four general rules, requiring such things ihings law- 
alone to be received in the church, as do best and nearest church ve 
agree with the same rules, that so all things in the church commanded, 
may be appointed, not only not against, but by and accord- Special pr»- 
ing to the word of God. The rules are these, nothing scan- cepta,yet 
dalous or offensive unto any, especially unto the church of ,nie^g7n*y,e 
God ; all things in order and with seemliness ; all unto edi- ^©""d: 
fication ; finally, all to the glory of God. Of which kind how ,. 32.* 
many might be gathered out of the Scripture, if it were ne- *>/• ^« 
cessary to take so much pains ? Which rules they that urge, ro^i. 
minding thereby to prove that nothing may be done in the «^^^' 
church but what Scripture commandeth, must needs hold that p.' a^, * 
they tie the church of Christ no otherwise than only because 
we find them there set down by the finger of the Holy Ghost. 
So that unless the apostle by writing had delivered those rules 
to the church, we should by observing them have sinned, as 
now by not observing them. In the church of the Jews, is it 
not granted, that the appointment of the hour for daily sacri- 
fices; the building of synagogues throughout the land to hear 
the word of God, and to pray in when they came not up to Je- 
rusalem ; the erecting of pulpits and chairs to teach in ; the 
order of burial ; the rites of marriage, with such-like, being 
matters appertaining to the church ; yet are not any where pre- 
scribed in the law, but were by the church's discretion insti- 
tuted i* What then shall we think ? Did they hereby add to the 
law, and so displease God by that which they did ? None so 
hardly persuaded of them. Doth their law deliver unto them 
the self-same general rules of the apostle, that framing thereby 
their orders, they might in that respect clear themselves from 
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doing amiss ? St. Paul would then of likelihood have cited 
them out of the law, which we see he doth not. The truth 
is, they are rules and canons of that law, which is written in all 
men's hearts; the church had for ever no less than now stood 
bound to observe them, whether the apostle had mentioned 
them or no. Seeing therefore these canons do bind as they 
are edicts of nature, which the Jews observing as yet un- 
written, and thereby framing such church orders as in their 
law were not prescribed, are notwithstanding in that respect 
unculpable ; it foUoweth, that sundry things may be law- 
fully done in the church, so as they be not done against the 
Scripture, although no Scripture do command them; but the 
church only following the light of reason, judge them to be 
in discretion meet. Secondly, unto our purpose and for the 
question in hand, whether the commandments of God in 
Scripture be general or special it skilleth not : for if being 
particularly applied, they have in regard of such particulars 
a force constiraining us to take some one certain thing of 
many, and to leave the rest; whereby it would come to pass, 
that any other particular but that one being established, the 
general rules themselves in that case would be broken ; then 
is it utterly impossible that God should leave any thing great 
or small free for the church to establish or not. Thirdly, if 
so be they shall grant, as they cannot otherwise do, that 
these rules are no such laws as require any one particular 
thing to be done, but serve rather to direct the church in all 
things which she doth ; so that free and lawful it is to devise 
any ceremony, to receive any order, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no special commandment being thereby 
violated ; and the same being thought such by them to whom 
the judgment thereof appertaineth ; as that it is not scanda- 
lous, but decent, tending unto edification, and setting forth 
the glory of God ; that is to say, agreeable unto the general 
rules of Holy Scripture ; this doth them no good in the world 
for the furtherance of their purpose. That which should 
make for them, must prove that men ought not to make laws 
for church regiment, but only keep those laws which in 
Scripture they find made. The plain intent of the books of 
ecclesiastical discipline is to shew that men may not devise 
laws of church government; but are bound for ever to use 
«nd to execute only^those which God himself hath already 
devieed and delivered in the Scripture. The self-same drift 
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the admonitioners also had, in urging, that nothing ought to 
be done in the church, according unto any law of man's de- 
vising, but all according unto that which God in his word 
hath commanded. Which not remembering, they gather out 
of Scripture general rules to be followed in making laws ; 
and so in eiFect they plainly grant that we ourselves may 
lawfully make laws for the church, and are not bound out of 
Scripture only to take laws already made, as they meant who 
first alleged that principal whereof we speak. One particu- 
lar platform it is which they respected, and which they la- 
boured thereby to force upon sdl churches ; whereas these 
general rules do not let, but that there may well enough be 
sundry. It is the particular order established in the church 
of England, which thereby they did intend to alter, as being ' 
not commanded of God ; whereas unto those general rules 
they know, we do not defend that we may hold any thing un- 
conformable. Obscure it is not, what meaning they had 'who 
first gave out that grand axiom ; and according unto that 
meaning it doth prevail far and wide with the favourers of 
that part. Demand of them. Wherefore they conform not 
themselves unto the order of our church ? And in every par- 
ticular, their answer for the most part is. We find no such 
thing commanded in the word. Whereby they plainly re- 
quire some special commandment for that which is exacted 
at their hands ; neither are they content to have matters of the 
church examined by general rules and canons. As^ there- 
fore, in controversies between us and the church of Rome, that 
which they practise is many times even according to the very 
grossness of that which the vulgar sort conceiveth ; when 
that which they teach to maintain it, is so nice and subtile 
that hold can very hardly be taken thereupon ; in which 
cases we should do the church of God small benefit, by dis- 
puting with them according unto the finest points of their 
dark conveyances, and sufiering that sense of their doctrine 
to go uncontrolled, wherein by the common sort it is ordi- 
narily received and practised ; so considering what disturb- 
ance hath growti in the church amongst ourselves, and how 
the authors thereof do commonly build altogether on this as 
a sure foundation, " Nothing ought to be established in the 
church, which in the word of God is not commanded;" were 
it reason, that we should suffer the same to pass without con- 
trolment, in that current, meaning whereby everv where it 

VOL. I. s 
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prevaileth, and stay till some strange con&tructioii vrere mad6 

thereof, which no man would lightly have thought on, but 

being driven thereunto for a shift i 

^^*'**^ 8. The last refugee in maintaininec this position is thus to 

defence of construe it, ** Nothing ought to be established in the church, 

the former j^^^ ^jjj^^ which is commanded in the word of God ;" that is to 

assertion, 

whereby the Say, all church-orders musf be grounded upon the word of 
S^-^ God r in such s6rt grounded upon the word, not that being 
opened in found out by som6 Star, or light of reason, or learning, or 
Ai? chmreh- ^^^r help, they may be received, so they be not against the 
orders mast word of God; but according at leastwise unto the general 
msnded in ^^ ^f Scripture they must be made. Which is in effect as 
the word, much AS to Say, '* We know not what to say well in defence of 
grounded ^' this position ; and therefore, lest we should say it id false^ 
npoB the there is no remedy but to say, that in some sense or other it 
iLide'no- liuiybe true, if we could tell how/' First, that scludt/ had need 
eording, at of a Very fitvourable reader and a tractable, that should think 
wise, nnto ^ plain coustniction, when to be commanded m tie word, and 
the general grounded upon the word, are made all one* If when a man 
Scripture? ^ i>^y ^i^® ^ ^6 State of matrimony, seeking that good there- 
As for such j^y i^rhich nature principally desireth, he make rather choice 
found out by <^a Contrary life, in regard of St. PauFs judgment; that which 
r"^**^**' he doth, is manifestly grounded upon the word of God, yet 
son, and are i^t commanded in his word, because without breach of any 
in that re- commandment he mifirht do otherwise. Secondly, whereas 

speot re- , , ° '' 

ceired, so no man in justice and reason, can be reproved for those ac- 
?*^nrt th ' ***^^ which are framed according unto that known will of 
word of Gbd, whereby they are to be judged; and the will of God 
sudi thUies '^^"^ ^^ *^^^ to judge our actions by, no sound divine in the 
it hoideth woiid evcr denied to be in part made manifest even by the 
received!^ light of nature, and not by Scripture alone: if the church, 
Arist. being directed by the former of these two (which God hath 
X Cor.Vii. S^^^^> ^^o gave the other that man might in different sort be 
guided by them both), if the church, I say, do approve and 
establish that which thereby it judgeth meet, and findeth not 
repugnant to any word or syllable of Holy Scripture ; who 
shall warrant our presumptuous boldness controlling herein 
tile church of Christ? But so it is, the name of the light of 
nature is made hateful with men ; the star of reason and learn- 
ing, and all other such-like helps, beginneth no otherwise to 
be thought of than if it were an unlucky comet ; or as if God 
had so accursed it, that it should never shine or give light in 
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things coaceming our duty any way towards him, but be es- 
teemed as thatstar in the Revdiation, called wormwood ; which A?.^' 

villa xO 

being fallen from heaven, maketh rivers and waters in which 
it falleth so bitter, that men tasting them die thereof. A num- 
ber there are, who think they cannot admire as they ought 
t!^e power «nd authority of the word of God, if in things Di- 
vine they should attribute any force to man's reason. For 
which cause Uiey never use reason so willingly as to disgrace 
reason* Their usual and common discourses are unto this ef- 
fect : UrBt, '^ The natural man perceiveth not the things of i cor. 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: neither "* ^^* 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned*'* 
Secondly, it is a^t jEbr nothing diat S^* Paul giveth charge to 
** beware of philosophy," that is to say, such knowledge as Coi.s. 
jxx&Di by natural reason attain unto* Thirdly, consider them ^* 
that have from time to time opposed themselves against the 
gospel of Christ, and most troubled the church with heresy* 
Have they not always been great admirers of human reason i 
Hath their deep and profound skill in secular learning made 
tJbem the more obedient to the truth, and not armed them ra* 
ther against it f Fourthly, they that fear God will remember 
how heavy his sentences are in this case: ** I will destroy the i Cor. 
wisdom of the wise, and will cast away the understanding of ^ "^ 
the prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where 
is the disputer of this world? hath not God made the wisdom 
of this world foolishness ? Seeing the wodd by wisdom know 
not God ; in the wisdom of God, it pleased God by the.fool- 
ishness of preaching to save believers." Fifthly, the word of 
God in itself, is absolute, exact, and perfect* The word of 
God is a two-edged sword ; as for the weapons of natural 
reason, they are as the armour of Saul, rather cumbersome 
about the soldier of Christ than needful. They are not of 
force to do that which the apostles of Christ did by the power 
of the Holy Ghost: ** My preaching (therefore saith Paul), i Cor. 
hath not been in the enticing speech of man's wisdom, but in "* ^ 
plain evidence of the Spirit of power; that your faith might 
not be in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God." 
Sixthly, if I believe the gospel, there needeth no reasoning 
about it to persuade me : if I do not believe, it must be the 
Spirit of God, and not the reason of man that shall convert 
my heart unto him. By these and the like disputes, an opi- 
nion hath spread itself very far in the world ; as if the way 

s2 
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to be ripe in faith were to be raw in wit and judgment ; as if 
reason were an enemy unto religion, childish simplicity the 
mother of ghostly and Divine wisdom. The cause why such 
declamations prevail so greatly, is, for that men suflTer them- 
selves in two respects to be deluded. One is, that the* wis- 
dom of man being debased, either in comparison with that of 
God, or in regard of some special thing exceeding the reach 
and compass thereof, it seemeth to them (not marking so 
much) as if simply it were condemned. Another, that learn- 
ing, knowledge, or wisdom, falsely so termed, usurping a 
name whereof they are not worthy ; and being under that 
name controlled, their reproof is by so much the more easily 
misapplied, and through equivocation wrested against those 
things whereunto so precious names do properly and of right 
belong. This, duly observed, doth to the former allegations 
itself make sufficient answer. Howbeit, for all men's plainer 
and fuller satisfaction; 
I. First, concerning the inability of reason, to search out and 

to judge of things Divine, if they be such as those properties 
of God, and those duties of men towards him, which may be 
conceived by attentive consideration of heaven and earth; we 
HiMB. i. know that of mere natural men, the apostle testifieth, how 
' • they knew both God, and the law of God. Other things of 
God there be, which are neither so found, nor, though they 
be shewed, can never be approved without the special ope- 
ration of God's good grace and Spirit. Of such things some- 
time spake the apostle St. Paul, declaring how Christ had 
called him to be a witness of his death and resurrection from 
the dead, according to that which the prophets and Moses 
Aeu had foreshewed. Festus, a mere natural man, an infidel, a 
**^* ' Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted with such matter, 
heard him, but could not reach unto that whereof he spake; 
the suffering, and the rising of Christ from the dead, he re- 
jected as idle superstitious fancies not worth the hearing. 
The apostle that knew them by the Spirit, and spake of them 
with power of the Holy Ghost, seemed in his eyes but leam- 
Aets edly mad. Which example maketh manifest, what elsewhere 
rSf *' the same apostle teacheth, namely, that nature hath need of 
ii. 14. grace, whereunto I hope we are not opposite, by holding that 
grace hath use of nature. 
n. Secondly, philosophy we are warranted to take heed of; 
not that philosophy, which is true and sound knowledge at- 
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tained by natural discourse of reason ; but that philbsophy, 
which to bolster heresy or error casteth a fraudulent show of 
reason upon things which are indeed unreasonable ; and by 
that mean, as by a stratagem, spoileth the simple which are 
not able to withstand such cunning. " Take heed lest any ^oi 
spoil you through philosophy, and vain deceit." Ife that "' ®' 
exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not give 
council to be impolitic ; but rather to use all prudent fore- . 
sight and circumspection,*lest our simplicity be overreached 
by cunning sleights. The way not to be inveigled by them 
that are so guileful through skill, is thoroughly to be in- 
structed in that which maketh skilful against guile, and to 
be armed with that true and sincere philosophy, which dotli 
teach against that deceitful and vain, which spoileth. 

Thirdly, but many great philosophers have been very un- lu. 
sound in belief; and many sbund in belief, have been also great 
philosophers. Could secular knowledge bring the one sort un- 
to the love of Christian faith i Nor Christian faith, the other 
sort out of love with secular knowledcre. The harm that here- 
tics did, they did it unto such as were unable to discern be- 
tween sound and deceitful reasoning ; and the remedy against 
it was ever the skill which the ancient fathers had to descry 
and discover such deceit. Insomuch, that Cresconius the 
heretic complained greatly of St. Augustine, as being too 
full of logical subtilties. Heresy prevaileth only by a coun- 
terfeit show of reason ; whereby notwithstanding it becom- 
eth invincible, unless it be convicted of fraud by manifest re- 
monstrance, clearly true, and unable to be withstood. When Tlti. 
therefore the apostle requireth ability to convict heretics^ ^•^^' 
can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and not rather 
needful to use the principal instrument of their conviction, 
the light of reason i It may not be denied, but that in the 
fathers' writings, there are sundry sharp invectives against 
heretics, even for their very philosophical reasonings ; the 
cause whereof TertuUian confesseth, not to have been any 
dislike conceived against the kind of such reasonings, but 
the end. '' We may (saith he), even in matters of Ood, be Teri. do 
made wiser by reasons drawn from the public persuasions, ^^^ 
-which are grafted in men's minds : so they be used to far* 
ther the truth, not to bolster error ; so they make with, 
not against that which God hath determined. For there are 
«ome things even known by nature, as the immortality of the 
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gonl to many, out God unto all. I will therefore myself al- 
so, use the sentence of some such as Plato, pronouncing 
every soul immortal. I myself too will use the secret ac- 
knowledgment of the commonalty, bearing record of the Grod 
of gods : but when I hear men allege, that which is dead, is 
deads and while thou art alive, be alive ; and after death an 
end of all, even of death itself: then will I call to mind, both 
that the heart of the people with God is accounted dust, and 
that the very wisdom of the world is pronounced folly. If 
then an heretic fly also unto such vicious, popular, and secu- 
lar conceits, my answer unto him shall be : Thou heretic, 
avoid the heathen ; although in this ye be one; that ye both 
belie God ; yet thou that dost this under the name of Christ, 
differeth from the heathen, in that thou seemest to thyself 
a Christian. Leave him therefore his conceits, seeing that 
neither will he learn thine. Why dost thou, having sight, 
trust to a blind guide i thou which hast put on Christ, take 
raiment of him that is naked ? If the apostle have armed thee, 
why dost thou borrow a stranger's shield ? Let him rather 
}eam of thee to acknowledge, th&n thou of him to renounce 
the resurrection of the flesh.'* In a word, the catholic fa-. 
thers did good unto all by that knowledge, whereby heretics 
hindering the truth in many, might have farthered therevrith 
themselves, but that obstinately following their own ambi-^ 
tious, or otherwise corrupted affectionSj» instead of framing 
their wills to maintain that, which reason taught, they bent 
their wits to find how reason might seem to teach that which 
Tit. their wiUs were set to maintain. For which cause the apo- 
"*• ' stle saith of thein justly, that they are for the most part 
itvTOKar&KpiToi, men condemned even in, and of themselves. 
For though they be not all persuaded, that it is truth which 
they withstand j yet that to be error which they uphold, they 
might undoubtedly the sooner a great deal attain to know, 
but that their study is more to defend what once they have 
stood in, than to find out sincerely and simply what truth 
they ought to persist in for ever. 
IV. Fourthly, there is in the world no kind of knowledge, 
whereby any part of truth is seen, but we justly account it 
precious ; yea, that principal truth, in comparison whereof all 
^^^^ other knowledge is vile, may receive from it some kind of 
vii. 22. light; whether it be that Egyptian and Chaldean wisdom^ 
/fi?i inathematical, wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished j 
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or that natural* mxjfnl, and cnil wisdom wherewith Solomon i Ki^ 
excelled all men ; or that rational and oratorial wisdom of ^^' ^ 
the Greciansy which the apostle St. Panl brought from Tar- uii. & 
sus; or that judaical, nrfiich he learned in Jerusalem, sitting 
at the feet of Gamaliel : to detract from the dignity thereof, 
were to injure eren Qod himself, who being that light which 
none can approach unto, hath sent out these lights whereof 
we are capable, even as so many sparkles resembling the 
bright fountain from which they rise. But there are that 
bear the title of wise men, and scribes, and great disputers 
of the world, and are nothing indeed less than what in show 
they most appear. Tliese being wholly addicted unto their 
own wills, use their wit, their learning, and all the wisdom 
they have, to maintain that which their obstinate hearts are 
delighted with, esteeming, in the frantic error of their minds, 
the greatest madness in the world to be wisdom, and the 
highest wisdom, foolishness. Such were both Jews and Gre« 
cians which professed, ihe one sort legal, and the other se- 
cular skill, neither enduring to be taught the mystery of 
Christ : unto the glory of whose most blessed name, whoso 
study to use both their reason and all other gifts, as well 
which nature as which grace haih endued them with ; let them 
never doubt, but that the same God who is to destroy and 
confound utterly that wisdom falsely so named in others, 
doth make reckoning of them as of true scribes ; scribes by Mutu 
wisdom instructed to the kingdom of heaven ; scribes against ^^' ^' 
that kingdom hardened in a vain opinion of wisdom ; which 
in the end being proved folly; must needs perish ; true un- 
derstanding, knowledge, judgment and reason, continuing 
for evermore. 

Fifthly, unto the word of God, being in respect of that v. 
end for which Gt)d ordained it, perfect, exact, and absolute 
in itself, we do not add reason as a supplement of any maim 
or defect therein, but as a necessary instrument, without 
which we could not reap by the Scriptures' perfection that 
fruit and benefit which it yieldeth. The word of God is a iieh. 
two-edged sword, put in the hands of reasonable men ; and '^* ^*' 
reason is sa the weapon that slew Qoliah, if they be as David 
was that use it. Touching the apostles, he which gave tliem 
from above such power for miraculous confirmation of that 
which they taught, endued them also with wisdom from abovis 
*o teach that which they so did confirm. Our Saviour um^iu 
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choice of twelve simple and unlearned men, that the greater 
their lack of natural wisdom was, the more admirable that 
might appear which God supematurally endued them with 
from heaven. Such therefore as knew tiie poor and silly es- 
tate wherein they had lived, could not but wonder to hear 
the.wisdom of their speech, and be so much the more atten- 
tive unto their teaching. They studied for no tongue they 
spake withal : of themselves tiiey were rude, and knew not 
so much as how to premeditate ; the Spirit gave them speech 
and eloquent utterance. But because with St. Paul it was 
otherwise than with the rest, inasmuch as he never conversed 
with Christ upon earth as they did ; and his education had 
been scholastical altogether, which theirs was not ; hereby 
occasion was taken by certain malignants*secretly to under- 
mine his great authority in the church of- Christ, as though 
the gospel had been taught him by others than by Christ 
himself, and as if the cause of the gentiles' conversion and 
belief, through his means, had been the learning and skill 
which he had by being conversant in their books ; which 
thing made them so willing to hear him, and him so able to 
persuade them ; whereas the rest of the apostles prevailed, 
because God was with them, and by a miracle from heaven 
confirmed his words in their mouths. They were mighty in 
deeds : as for him, being absent, his writings had some force ; 
in presence, his power not like unto theirs. In sum, con- 
cerning his preaching, their very by-word was, Xoyoc l^owftc- 
vrifiivog, addle speech, empty talk ; his writings full of great 
words, but in the power of miraculous operations, his pre- 
sence not like the rest of the apostles. Hereupon it ariseth, 
that St. Paul was so often driven to make his apologies. 
Hereupon it ariseth, that whatsoever time he had spent in 
the study of human learning, he maketh earnest protestation 
to them of Corinth, that the godpel which he had preached 
amongst them did not by other means prevail with them, 
than with others the same gospel taught by the rest of the 
apostles of Christ. " My preaching (saith he), hath not 
been in the persuasive speeches of human wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; that your faith 
may not be in the wisdom, of men, but in the power of God." 
What is it which the apostle doth here deny ? Is it denied 
that his speech amongst them had been perstiasive ? No : 
for of him the sacred history plainly testifieth, that for the ' 
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space of a year and a half he spake iii their synagogue every 
sabbath, and persuaded both Jews and Grecians. How then 
is the speech of men made persuasive ? Surely there can be 
but two ways to bring this to pdss^ the one human, the other 
Divine. Either St. Paul did only by art and natural indus- 
try cause his own speech to be credited ; or else God by mi- 
racle did authorize it, and so bring credit thereunto, as to 
the speech of the rest of the apostles. Of which two, the 
former he utterly denieth^ For why f if the preaching of 
the rest had been effectual by miracle, his only by force of 
his own learning ; so great inequality between him and the 
other apostles in this thing had been enough to subvert their 
faith. For might they not wi£h reason have thought, that if 
he were sent of God as well as they, God would not have 
furnished them and not him^ with the power of the Holy 
Ghost ? Might not a great part of them, being simple, haply 
have feared lest their assent had been cunningly gotten unto 
his doctrine, rather through the weakness of their own wits 
than the certainty of that truth which he had taught them ? 
How unequal had it been, that all believers through the 
preaching of other apostles, should have their faith strongly 
built upon the evidence of God's own miraculous approba- 
tion ; and they whom he had converted, should have their 
persuasion built only upon his skill and wisdom who per- 
suaded them ? As therefore calling from men may authorize 
us to teach, although it could not authorize him to teach as 
other apostles did ; so although the wisdom of man had not 
been sufficient to enable him to be such a teacher as the rest 
of the apostles were, unless God's miracles had strengthened 
both the one and the other's doctrine ; yet unto our ability, 
both of teaching and learning the truth of Christ, as we are 
but mere Christian men, it is not a little which the wisdom of 
man may add. 

Sixthly, yea, whatsoever oiv hearts be to God and to his VL 
truth, believe we, or be we as yet faithless, for our conversion 
or confirmation, the force of natural reason is great. The 
force whereof unto those effects is nothing without grace. 
What then ? to our purpose it is sufficient, that whosoever 
doth serve, honour, and obey God, whosoever believeth in 
him, that man would ho more do this than innocents and 
infants do, but for the light of natural reason that shineth in 
him, and maketh him apt to apprehend those things of God, 
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which being by grace discovered^ are effectual to persuade 
reasonable minds and none other, that honour, obedience, 
and credit, belong aright unto God. No man cometh unto 
^^^' God to offer him ^sacrifice* to pour out supplication and 
prayers before him, or to do him any sendee which doth not 
first believe him both to be, and to be a rewarder of them 
who in such sort seek unto him. Let men be taught this 
either by revelation from heaven, or by instruction upon 
earth ; by labour, study and meditation, or by the only secret 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost; whatsoever the mean be they 
know it by, if the knowledge thereof were possible without 
discourse of natural reason, why should none be found ca* 
pable thereof but only men; nor men till such time as they 
come unto ripe and full ability to work by reasonable under- 
standing i The whole drift qf the Scripture of God, what 
is it, but only to teach theology i Theology, what is it, but 
the science of things Divine? What science can be attain^ 
ed unto, without the help of natural discourse and reason ? 
1 Cor. <* Judge you of that which I speak," saith the aposde. In 
*• ^^' vain it were to speak any thing of God, but that by reason 
men are able somewhat to judge of that they hear, and by 
discourse to discern how consonant it is to truth. Scripture 
indeed teacheth things above nature, things which our reason 
by itself could not reach unto. Yet those things also we be- 
lieve, knowing by reason, that the Scripture is the word of 
God. In the presence of Festus a Roman, and of King 
Agrippa a Jew, St. Paul omitting the one, who neither knew 
the Jew's religion, nor the books whereby they were taught 
it, speaks unto the other of things foreshewed by Moses and 
the prophets, and performed in Jesus Christ, intending there- 
by to prove himself so unjustly accused, that unless his 
judges did condemn both Moses and the prophets, him they 
could not choose but acquit, who taught only that fulfilled, 
which they so long since had foretold. His cause was easy 
to be discerned ; what was done, their eyes were witnesses ; 
what Moses and the prophets did speak, their books could 
quickly shew : it was no hard thing for him to compare them, 
Acta which knew the one, and believed the other. " King Agrippa, 
"r*^* believest thou the prophets ? I know thou dost.'* The ques- 
^ tion is, how the books of the prophets came to be credited 
■ of King Agrippa. For what with him did authorize the pro- 
I phets, the like with us doth cause the rest of the Scripture 
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^f God to be of cfediU Because we maintain^ that in Scrip- 
ture we are taught atl things necessary unto salvation ; here- 
upon very childishly it is by some demanded, what Scrip- 
ture can teach us the sacred authority of the Scripture, upon 
the knowledge whereof our whole faith and salvation de- 
pendeth i As tliough there were any kind of science in the 
world which leadeth men unto knowledge, without presup- 
posing a number of things already known. No science doth 
make known the first principles whereon it buildeth ; but 
they are always either taken as plain and manifest in themr 
selves, or as proved and granted already, some former know- 
ledge having made them evident. Scripture teacheth all su- 
pernatural revealed truth ; without the knowledge whereof 
salvation cannot be attained. The main principle whereupon 
our belief of all things therein contained dependeth, is, that 
the Scriptures are the oracles of Ood himself. . This in itself 
We cannot say is evident : for then all men that hear it, would 
acknowledge it in heart, as they do when they hear that every 
whole is more than any part of that whole, because this in 
itself is evident. The other we know, that all do not acknow- 
ledge when they hear it. There must be therefore some for- 
mer knowledge presupposed, which doth herein assure the 
hearts of all believers. Scripture teaches us that saving 
truth which God hath discovered unto the world by revela- 
tion ; aiid it presumeth us taught otherwise, that itself is Di- 
vine and sacred. The question then being, by what means 
we are taught this : some answer, that to learn it we have 
no other way than only tradition ; as namely, that so we be* 
lieve, because both we from our predecessors, and they from 
theirs have so received, ^ut is this enough i That which 
all men's experience teacheth them, may not in anywise be 
denied. And by experience we all know, that the first out- 
ward motive leading men so to esteem of the Scripture, is 
the authority of God's church. For when we know the whole 
church of God hath that opinion of the Scripture, we judge 
it even at the first an impudent thing for any man bred and 
brought up in the church, to be of a contrary mind without 
cause. Afterward the more we besto^ our labour in reading 
or hearing the mysteries thereof, the more we find that the 
thing itself doth answer our received opinion concerning 
it. So that the former inducement prevailing somewhat 
with us before, doth now much more prevail, when the very 
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thing bath ministered farther reason. If infidels or atheists 
chance at any time to call it in question, this giyeth us occa- 
sion to sift what reason there is^ whereby the testimony of the 
church concerning Scripture, and our own persuasion, which 
Scripture itself hath confirmed, may be proved a truth infalli- 
ble. In which case the ancient fathers being often constrained 
to shew, what warrant they had so much to rely upon the 
Scriptures, endeavoured still to maintain the authority of the 
books of God by arguments, such as unbelievers themselves 
must needs think reasonable^ if they judged thereof as they 
should. Neither is it a thing impossible, or greatly hard, 
even by such kind of proofs, so to manifest and clear that 
point, that no man living shall be able to deny it, without 
denying some apparent principle, such as all men acknow- 
ledge to be true. Wherefore if I believe the gospel, yet is 
reason of singular use, for that it confirmeth me in this my 
belief the more : if I do not as yet believe, nevertheless to 
bring me into the number of believers, except reason did 
somewhat help, and were an instrument which God doth use 
unto such purposes, what should it boot to dispute with in- 
fidels or godless persons for their conversion and persua- 
sion in that point ? Neither can I think that when grave and 
learned men do sometime hold that of this principle there is 
no proof but by the testimony of the Spirit, which assureth 
our hearts therein, it is their meaning to exclude utterly all 
force which any kind of reason may have in that behalf; but 
I rather incline to interpret such dieir* speeches, as if they 
had more expressly set down, that other motives and induce- 
ments, be they never so strong and consonant unto reason, 
are notwithstanding inefiectual of themselves to work faith 
concerning this principle, if the special grace of the Holy 
Ghost concur not to the enlightening of our minds. For other- 
wise, I doubt not but men of wisdom and judgment will grant 
that the church, in this point especially, is furnished with rea- 
son to stop the mouths of her impious adversaries ; and that 
as it were altogether bootless to allege against them what 
the Spirit hath taught us, so likewise, that even to our own- 
selves it needeth caution and explication, how the testimony 
of the Spirit may be discerned, by what means it may be 
known, lest men think that the Spirit of God doth testify 
those things which the spirit of error suggesteth. 

The operations of the Spirit, especially these ordinary 
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which be common unto all true Christian men, are, as we ^ 
know, things secret and undiscemible even to the very soul 
where they are, because their nature is of another and a 
higher kind than that they can be by us perceived in this life. 
Wherefore albeit the Spirit lead us into all truth, and direct 
us in all goodness ; yet because these workings of the Spirit 
in us are so privy and secret^ we therefore stand on a plainer 
ground, when we gather by reason from the quality of things 
believed or done, that the Spirit of God hath directed us in 
both, than if we settle ourselves to believe or to do any cer- 
tain particular thing, as being moved thereto by the Spirit. 
But of this enough. To go from the books of Scripture, to 
the sense and meaning thereof, because the sentences which 
are by the apostles recited out of the Psalms, to prove the ^^* 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, did not prove it, if so be the u. 34. 
prophet David meant them of himself. This exposition there- 
fore they plainly disprove, and shew by manifest reason that 
of David the words of David could not possibly be meant. 
Exclude the use of natural reasoning about the sense of Holy 
Scripture concerning the articles of our faith, and then that 
the Scripture doth concern the articles of our faith who can 
assure us i That which by right exposition buildeth up Christ- 
ian failh, being misconstrued, breedeth error; between true 
and false construction,* the difference reason must shew. Can 
Christian men perform that which Peter requireth at their 
hands i Is it possible they should both believe, and be able 1 Pet. 
without the use of reason, to render a reason of their belief; *"*^^* 
a reason sound and sufficient to answer them that demand it, 
be they of the same faith with us, or enemies thereunto ? May 
we cause our faith without reason to appear reasonable in 
the eyes of men f This being required even of learners in the 
school of Christ, the duty of their teachers in bringing them 
unto such ripeness must needs be somewhat more than only 
to read the sentences of Scripture, and then paraphrastically 
to scholy them, to vary them with sundry forms of speech, 
without arguing or disputing about any thing which they 
contain. This method of teaching may commend itself unto 
the world by that easiness and facility which is in it ; but a 
law or a pattern it is not, as some do imagine, for all men to 
follow that will do good in the church of Christ. Our Lord 
and Saviour himself did hope by disputation to do some good, 
yea, by disputation not only of, but against the truth, albeit 
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with purpose for the trutfa^ That Chfkt should be the Ibob 
of David, was truth ; yet against this truth, our Lord in th0 
Malt, gospel objecteth, '^ If Christ be the son of David, how doth 
**"• David call him Lord ?'* There is as yet no way known how to 
dispute, or to determine of things disputed, without the use 
of natural reason. If we please to add unto Christ their ex-* 
ample, who followed him as near in all thii^s as they could^ 
the sermon of Paul and Barnabas, set down m the Acts, where 
the people would have offered unto them sacrifice; in that 
sermon, what is there but only natural reason to disprove 
Acts their act ? " O men, why do ye these things i we are men 
xiT. 15. gygjj subject to the self-same passions with you : we preadi 
unto you to leave these vanities, ajid to turn to the living 
God, the God that hath not left himself without wiUiess, in 
that he hath done good to the world, giving rs^ and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with joy and gladness/' Neither 
did they only use reason in winning such unto a Christian 
' belief, as were yet thereto unconverted, but with believers 

themselves they followed the self^same course. In that great 
and solemn assembly of believing Jews, how doth Peter prove 
that the gentiles were partakers of the grace of God as well 
as they, but by reason drawn from those effects which were 
ActB apparently known amongst them : ** God which knoweth the 
^^' ®* hearts, hath borne them witness in giving unto them the Holy 
Ghost as unto you." The light therefore, which the star of 
natural reason and wisdom casteth, is too bright to he oh* 
scured by the mist of a word or two, uttered to diminish that 
opinion which justly hath been received conoerning the force 
and virtue thereof, even in matters that tou^h most nearly 
the principal duties of men, and the glory of the eternal God. 
In all which hitherto hath been spoken, touching the force 
and use of man's reason in things Divine> I must crave that 
I be not so understood or construed^ as if any such thing, by 
virtue thereof, could be done without the aid and assistance 
of God's most blessed Spirit. The thing we have handled ac^ 
cording to the question moved about it ; which question is. 
Whether the light of reason be so pernicious, that in devising 
laws for the church, men ought not by it to search what may 
be fit and convenient f For this cause, therefore, we have en- 
deavoured to make it appear, how in the nature of reason it- 
self there is no impediment, but that the self-same Spirit 
which revealeth the things that God hath set down in bis 
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law, may also be thought to aid ax^ direct men in finding out 
by the light of reason, what laws are expedient to be made 
for the guiding of his churchy over and besides them that are 
in Scripture. Herein therefore we agree with those men, by 
whom human laws are defined to be ordinances, which such 
as have lawful authority given them for that purpose, do pro- 
bably draw from the laws of nature and God, by discourse 
of reason i^ded with the influence of Divine grace : and for 
that cause^ it is not said amiss touching ecclesiastical canons, 
** That by instinct of the Holy Gho'st they have been made, vioutores, 
and consecrated by the reverend acceptation of the world." q. i. 

9. Laws for the church are not made as they should be. How laws 
unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to be g'-^ent'of 
guided by, wherein that Scripture standeth not the church of the ohurch 
God in any stead, or serveth nothing at all to direct, but may "^^^ I 
be let pass as needless to be consulted with, we judge it the advioe 
profane, impious, and irreligious to think. For although it foiiowhig 
were in vain to make laws which the Scripture hath already therein the 
made, because what we are already there commanded to do, reuon ; and 
on our parts tiiere resteth nothing but only that it be exe- f"^ *J|^ 
cuted; yet, because both in that which we are conmianded not repag- 
it concemeth the duty of the church by law to provide, that ""y® **>• 
the looseness and slackness of men may not cause the com- cod are ap- 
mandments of God to be unexecuted ; and a number of things ^^^^1° 
there are, for which the Scripture hath not provided by any 
law, but lefl them unto the careful discretion of the church ; 
we are to search how the church in these cases may be well 
dkected to make that provision by laws, which is most con- 
venient and fit. And what is so in these cases, p^tly Scrip- 
ture, and partly reason must teach to discern. Scripture 
comprehending examples and laws ; laws, son^e natural, and 
some positive ; examples neither are there for all cases which 
require laws to be made ; and when they are, they can but 
direct as precedents only. Natural laws direct in such sort, 
that in all things we mtist for ever do according unto them ; 
positive so, that against them, in no case, we may do any 
thing, as long as the wiU of God is, that they should remain 
in force. Howbeit, when Scripture doth yield us precedents 
how far forth they are to be followed : when it giveth na- 
tural laws, what particular order is thereunto most agreeable ; 
when positive, which way to make laws unrepugnant unto 
them ;- yea, though all these should want, yet what kind of 
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ordinances would be most for that good of the church which 
is aimed at, all this must be by reason found out. And there- 
fore, " To refuse the conduct of the light of nature (saith 
St. Augustine), is not folly alone, but accompanied with 
impiety."* The greatest amongst the school divines, study- 
ing ht)w to set down by exact definition, the nature of a 
human law (of which nature all the churches constitutions 
are), found not which way better to do it, than in these 
words : ** Out of the precepts of the law erf nature, as out of 
certain common and undemonstrable principles, man's rea- 
son doth necessarily proceed unto certain and more parti- 
cular determinations : which particular determinations being 
found out according unto the reason of man, they have the 
names of human laws, so that such other conditions be there- 
in kept as the making of laws doth require,"** that is, if they 
whose authority is thereunto required, do establish and pub- 
lish them as laws. And the truth is, that all our controversy 
in this cause concerning the orders of the church, is, what 
particulars the church may appoint. That which doth find 
them out, is the force of man's reason. That which doth 
guide and direct his reason, is first, the general law of na- 
ture ; which law of nature and the moral law of Scripture, 
are in the substance of law all one. But because there are 
also in Scripture a number of laws particular and positive, 
which being in force may not by any law of man be violated, 
we are in making laws to have thereunto an especial eye. 
As for example, it might perhaps seem reasonable unto the 
church of God, following the general laws concerning the 
nature of marriage, to ordain in particular that cousin-ger- 
mans should not marry. Which law notwithstanding ought 
not to be received in the church, if there should -be in the 
Scripture a law particular to the contrary, forbidding utterly 
the bonds of marriage to be so far forth abridged. The same 
Thomas therefore, whose definition of human laws we men- 
tioned before, doth add thereunto this caution concerning 
121. Qocst. the rule and canon whereby to make them : human laws are 

95 Art* 3* • * 

measures in respect of men, whose actions they must direct; 

* Lnminis . natairalis diotatnm repellere, non modo stoltnm est, sed et impiam. 
Angast. lib. iv, de Trin. cap. 6. 

^ Ex praeceptis legis nataralis, qnasi ex qaibnsdam prinoipiis commanibas et in- 
demonslrabilibus, necesse est qaod ratio hamana procedat ad aliqna magis particu- 
lariter difiponenda. Et istae particnlares dispnsitiones adinyents secnndom ratiooem 
hamanam dicantar ' leges homaDse/ obserTatis aliis conditionibos, que perUnent ftd 
ralionem legis. Tho. Aqai. 12. q. 91. art. 3. 
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howbeit such measures they are, as have also their higher 
rules to be measured by, which rules are two, the law of 
God, and the law of nature. So that laws human must be 
made according to the general laws of nature, and without 
contradiction unto any positive law in Scripture ; otherwise 
they are ill made. Unto laws thus made and received by a 
whole church, they which live within the bosom of that 
church, must not think it a matter indifferent either to yield 
or not to yield obedience. Is it a small offence to despise ^^j^* 
the church of God ? ** My son, keep thy father's command- Prov. 
ment (saith Solomon), and forget not thy mother's instruc- ^'' *^' 
tion : bind them both always about thine heart." It doth 
not stand with the duty which we owe to our heavenly Fa- 
ther, that to the ordinances of our mother the church, we 
should shew ourselves disobedient. Let us not say, we keep 
the commandments of the one, when we break the law of 
the other : for unless we observe both, we obey neither. And 
what doth let, but that we may observe both, when they are 
not the one to the other in any sort repugnant ? For of such 
laws only we speak, as being made in form and manner al- 
ready declared, can have in them no contradiction unto the 
laws of Almighty God. Yea, that which is more, the laws 
thus made, God himself doth in such sort authorize, that to 
despise them, is to despise in them him. It is a loose and 
licentious opinion which the anabaptists have embraced, hold- 
ing that a Christian man's liberty is lost, and the soul which 
Christ hath redeemed unto himself injuriously drawn into 
servitude under the yoke of human power, if any law be now 
imposed besides the gospel of Jesus Christ : in obedience 
whereunto, the Spirit of God, and not the constraint of man, 
is to lead us, according to that of the blessed apostle, " Such %™« 
as are led by the Spirit of God, are the sons of God," and 
not such as live in thraldom unto men. Their judgment is 
therefore, that the church of Christ should admit no law- 
makers but the evangelists. J'he author of that which causeth 
another thing to be, is author of that thing also which there- 
by is caused. The light of natural understanding, wit and 
reason, is from God ; he it is which thereby doth illuminate J<An 
every man entering into the world. If there proceed from 
us any thing afterward corrupt and nought, the mother 
thereof is our own darkness, neither doth it proceed from 
any such cause whereof God is the author. He is the author 

VOL. I. T 
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of all that we think or do, by virtue of that light which himself 
hath given. And therefore the laws which the very heathens 
did gather to direct their actions by, so far forth as they pro- 
Rom, ceed from the light of nature, God himself doth acknowledge 
ii. 15. to have proceeded even from himself, and that he was the 
writer of them in the tables of their hearts. How much more 
then is he the author of those laws which have been made by 
his saints, endued farther with the heavenly grace of his Spi- 
rit, and directed as much as might be with such instructions 
as his sacred word doth yield ? Surely, if we have unto those 
laws that dutiful regard which their dignity doth require, it 
will not greatly need that we should be exhorted to live in 
obedience unto {hem. If they have God himself for their 
author, contempt which is offered unto them cannot choose 
but redound unto him. The safest, and unto God the most 
acceptable, way of framing our lives therefore, is with all hu- 
mility, lowliness and singleness of heart, to study which 
way our willing obedience, both unto God and man, may be 
yielded, even to the utmost of that which is due. 
Thatnei- IQ. Touching the mutability of laws that concern the 
being the regiment and polity of the church, changed they are when 
aoihor of either altogether abrogated, or in part repealed, or augment- 
iiiseommit- ed with farther additions. Wherein we are to note, that this 
img them to question about the chan&:in&: of laws concerneth only such 

Scnptare, *■ . . ® ® '^ , 

Mr the oon- laws as are positive, and do make that now good or evil, by 
tfie°rarfor ^^^^S commanded or forbidden, which otherwise of itself 
which the J Were uot simply the one or the other. Unto such laws it is 
toted 'u** expressly sometimes added, how long they are to continue 
any reason in forcc. If this be uo where expressed, then have we no 
proveThat° ^^S^^ *^ direct our judgments concerning the changeableness 
they are nn- or immutability of them, but by considering: the nature and 
^ * quality of such laws. The nature of every law must be 
judged of by the end for which it was made, and by the apt- 
ness of things therein prescribed unto the same end. It may so 
fall out, that the reasons why some laws of God were given, 
is neither opened, nor possible to be gathered, by the wit of 
man. As why God should forbid Adam that one tree, there 
was no way for Adam ever to have certainly understood. 
And at Adam's ignorance of this point Satan took advantage, 
urging the more securely a false cause, because the tree 
Deut. xxii. was unto Adam unknown. Why the Jews were forbidden 
^ ' ^^' to plough their ground with an ox and an ass ; why to clothe 
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themaelves with mingled attire of wool and linen, it waa 
both unto them, BSki to us it remaineth^ obscure. Such laws 
perhaps caimot be abrogated saving only by whom they 
were made ; because the intend being known unto none but 
the Author, he alooe can judge how long it is requisite they 
should endure. But if ^e reasoa why things were insti- 
tuted may be known, and being known do appear manifest^ 
ly to be of perpetual necessity ; then are those things also 
perpetual, unless they cease to be effectual unto that pur<* 
pose for which they were at the first instituted. Because 
when a thing doth cease to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continusmce of it must then of necessity 
appear superfluous. And of this we c9.nnQt be; ignorant,, 
how sot»etimes that hath done great. good,,which afterward>< 
when time hath changed the ancient course of things, doth, 
grow to be either very hurtful or not so g[reatly profitable 
and necessary. If r therefore the end for which a law pro- 
videth be perpetually nec^sss^ry, and the way whereby it pro- 
videtb perpetually als^ ixvostapt^tno doubt but that ereiy 
such l$m ought for ever to remain unchangeable. Whether 
God be the author of laws, by authorizing that power o£ 
men whereby they are made, or by delivering them made, 
immediately from himself by word only, or in writing also, 
or howsoever; notwithstanding the authority of their Maker, 
the mutability of that end for which they are made, maketh 
them also changeable. The law of ceremonies came from 
God. Moses had commandment to commit it unto the sa«. 
cred records of Scripture, where it continueth even unto 
this very day and hour, in force still as the Jew surmiseth, 
because God himself was author of it ; and for us to abolish 
what he hath established, were presumption most intolerable* 
But (that which they in the blindness of their obdurate 
hearts are not able to discern) sith the end for which that 
law was ordained is now fulfilled, past and gone; how should 
it but cease any longer to be, which hath no longer any cause 
of being in force as before ? " That which necessity of some 
special time doth cause to be enjoined, bindeth no longer, 
than during that time, but doth afterward become free." *. 
Which thing is also plain, even by that law which the apo- 
stles, assembled at the council of Jerusalem, did from thence 

^ Qaod pro necessitate temporis statatam est, cessante necessitate, debet cessare 
pariter qood argebat, i. q. 1. 

t2 
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deliver unto the church of Christ; the preface whereof to 
authorize it was, " To the Holy Ghost, and to us, it hath 
Acts seemed good :" which style they did not use as matching 
*^' ^^' themselves in jioy^ev with the Holy Ghost, but as testifying 
the Holy Ghost to be the author, and themselves but only 
utterers, of that decree. This law therefore to have proceeded 
from God as the author thereof, no faithful man will deny. 
It was of God, not only because God gave them the power 
whereby they might make laws, but for that it proceeded 
even from the holy motion and suggestion of that secret Di- 
vine Spirit whose sentence they did hu)t only pronounce. 
Notwithstanding, as the law of ceremonies delivered unto 
Jews, so this very law which the gentiles received from the 
mouth of the Holy Ghost, is in like respect abrogated by 
CooBtcrp. decease of the end for which it was given. But such as do 
^ * not stick at this point, such as grant that what hath been in- 
stituted upon any special cause needeth not to be observed, 
that cause ceasing, do notwithstanding herein fail : they judge 
the laws of God only by the author and main end for which 
they were made, so that for us to change that which he hath 
tablished, they hold it execrable pride and presumption, if 
so be the end and purpose for which God by that mean pro- 
videth be permanent. And upon this they ground those 
ample disputes concerning orders and offices, which being 
by him appointed for the government of his church, if it be 
necessary always that the church of Christ be governed, then 
doth the end for which God provided remain still; and there- 
fore in those means which he by law did establish as being 
fittest unto that end, for us to alter any thing is to lift up our- 
selves against God, and as it were to countermand him. Where- 
in they mark not that laws are instruments to rule by, and that 
instruments are not only to be framed according unto that ge- 
neral end for which they are provided, but even according unto 
that very particular which riseth out of the matter whereon 
they have to work. The end wherefore laws were made may be 
permanent, and those laws nevertheless require some altera- 
tion, if there be any unfitness in thei means which they pre- 
scribe as tending unto that end and purpose. As for example, 
a law that to bridle theft doth punish thieves with a qua- 
druple restitution, hath an end which will continue as long 
as the world itself contini^eth. Theft will be always and will 
always need to be bridled. But that the mean which this 
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law provideth for that end, namely, the punishment of qua- 
druple restitution, that this will be alway sufficient to bridle 
and restrain that kind of enormity, no man can warrant. In- 
sufficiency of laws doth sometimes come by want of judg- 
ment in the makers ; which cause cannot fall into any law 
termed properly ^ind immediately Divine, as it may and doth 
into human laws often : but that which hath been once 
made sufficient, may wax otherwise by alteration of time and 
place ; that punishment which hath been sometime forcible 
to bridle sin, may grow afterward too weak and feeble. 

In a word, we plainly perceive, by the difference of those 
three laws which the Jews received at the hands of God, the 
moral, ceremonial, and judicial, that if the end for which, and 
the matter according whereunto, God maketh his laws, cour 
tinue always one and the same, his laws also do the like, for 
which cause the moral law cannot be altered. . Secondly, 
that whether the matter whereon laws are made continue or 
continue not, if their end have once ceased, they cease also to 
be of force ; as in the law ceremonial it fareth. Finally, that 
albeit the end continue, as in that law of theft specified, and 
in a great part of those ancient judicials it doth ;. yet foras- 
much as there is not in all respects the same subject or mat- 
ter remaining for which they were first instituted, even this 
is sufficient cause of change : and therefore laws (though 
both ordained of God himself, and the end for which they 
were ordained continuing) may notwithstanding cease, if by 
alteration of persons or times they be found insufficient. t& 
attain unto that end. In which respect why may wanot 
presume that God doth even call for such change or iteration 
as the very condition of things themselves doth make )ieee»- 
sary ? They which do therefore plead the authority of the 
law-maker as an argument wherefore it should not be lawful 
to change that which he hath instituted,. BXkd will have this 
the cause why all the ordinances of our Saviour are immuta- 
ble : they which urge the wisdom of God as a proof, that 
whatsoever laws he hath made, they ought to stand, unless 
himself from heaven proclaim them disannulled, because it 
it is not in man to correct the ordinance of God; may know, 
if it please them to take notice thereof, that we are far from 
presuming to think that men can better any thing which God 
hath done, even as we are from thinking that men should 
presume to undo some things of men which God doth know 
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Aey cauot better. God never ordained any ihing tlutt 
TOuld be bettered. Yet many tilings he hath, that have been 
changed, and that for the better* That ^ich succeedeth as 
better now ^ben change is Teqmsite, had been worst wiien 
that which 4I0W is changed was instituted. Otherwise God 
iutd not thenJeft this to choosetfaat, neither would now reject 
that to choose this, were it not for some new^own occasion, 
making that which haih been better worse. In this case 
therefore men do not presmne to change God's ordinance, 
but they yield hereunto, requiring itself to be <ehanged. 
Against this it is objected, that to abrogate or ifinavate the 
gospel of CSirist, if men or angels shoidd attempt, it were 
most heinous and cursed sacrilege. And the gospel -(as they 
fiay) containeth not only doctrine 'instructing men how they 
should believe, but also precepts concerning the regment of 
•the church. Discipline therefore is a part of the g08pel,*>«id 
God being the author of the whole gospel, ^us well of disci- 
ipline as of doctrine, it cannot be i>iit that both of them have 
« common cause. So that as we are to believe for ever the 
articles of evangelical doctrine, so the precepts ofdisorpline 
•we are in like sort 'bound for ever to observe. Touching 
-points of doctrine ; as for trample, the unity of God, the tapi- 
nity of persons, i^votion by Christ, the resurrection of the 
•body, life everlasting, the judgment to come, and suchlike, 
they have been since the first hour that there^ifas -a church 
in the world, and till the last they must be believed : but as 
for matters of regiment, they are for the most part ef another 
nature. To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man 
thinketh it lawful ; new laws of government, whAt common- 
wealth or church i& there which^maketh not either at one time 
or another ? " The rule of feith (saith Tertullian) is but one, 
and^that alone immoveable, and impossible to be framed or 
cast anew. The law of outward order and poHly not so. 
There is no reason in the world wherefore we should esteem 
it as necessary always to do, as always to believe the same 
things ; seeing every man knoweth that the matter of faith is 
constant, the matter contrariwise of action daily changeable, 
.especially the matter of action belonging unto church-polity. 

s We offer to shew the discipline to be a part of the gospel, and therefore to 
liave a ceinmon canse ; so that in the repalse of the diiteipline, the gospel receives 
a check. Aod again, I speak of the discipline as of a part of the gospel.; and there- 
fore neither under nor above the gospel, but the gospel. T. C. 1. ii. p. 14. TerU de 
Ve/aiid. Virg. Mart, in i Sam. JUT. 
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Neither can I find that men of soundest judgment have any 
otherwise taught, than that articles of belief^ and things 
which all men must of necessity do to the end they may be 
saved, are either expressly set down in Scripture, or else 
plainly thereby to be gathered. But touching things which 
belong to discipline and outward polity, the church hath au- 
thority to make canons, laws, and decrees, even as we read AoUxt 
that in the apostles' times it did. Which kind of laws (for- 
asmuch as they are not in themselves necessary to salvation) 
may, after they are made, be also changed as the difference 
of times or places shall require. Yea, it is not denied, I am 
sure, by themselves, that certain things in discipline are of 
that nature, as they may be varied by times, places, persons, 
and other the like circumstances. Whereupon I demand, 
are those changeable points of discipline commanded in the 
word of God, or no ? If they be not commanded, and yet 
may be received in the church, how can their former position . 
stand, condemning all things in the church which in the 
word are not commanded f If they be commanded, and yet 
may suffer change ; how can this latter stand, affirming all 
things immutable which are commanded of God ? Their dis- 
tinction touching matters of substance and of circumstance, 
though true, will not serve. For be they great things, or be 
they small, if God have commanded them in the gospel, and 
his commanding them in the gospel do make them unchange- 
able, there is no reason we should more change the one, than 
we may the other. If the authority of the maker do prov^ 
unchangeableness in the laws which God hath made, thea 
must all laws which he hath made be necessarily for ever 
permanent, though they be but of circumstance only, and 
not of substance. I therefore conclude, that neither God's 
being author of laws for government of his church, nor his - 
committing them unto Scripture, is any reason sufficient, 
wherefore all churches should for ever be bound to keep 
them without change. But of one thing we are here to give 
them warning by the way : for whereas in this discourse we 
have oftentimes professed, that many parts of discipline or 
church-polity are delivered in Scripture, they may perhaps 
imagine that we are driven to confess their discipline to be 
delivered in Scripture ; and that having no other means to 
avoid it, we are fain to argue for the changeableness of laws 
ordained even by God himself, as if otherwise theirs of ne- 
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cessity should take place, and that under which we live be 
abandoned. There is no remedy therefore, but to abate this 
error in them^ and directly to let them know, that if they fall 
into any such a conceit, they do but a little flatter their own 
cause. As for us, we think in no respect so highly of it. 
Our persuasion is, that no age ever had knowledge of it but 
only ours; that they which defend it, devised it; that nei- 
ther Christ, nor his apostles, at any time taught it, but the 
contrary. If therefore we did seek to maintain that which 
most advantageth our own cause, the very best way for us, 
and the strongest against them, were to hold even as they do, 
that in Scripture there must needs be found some particular 
form of church-polity which God hath instituted, and which* 
for that very cause belongeth to all churches, to all times. 
But with any such partial eye to respect ourselves, and by 
cunning %o make those things seem the truest which are the 
. fittest to serve our purpose, is a thing which we neither like 
nor mean to follow. Wherefore, that which we take to be 
generally true concerning the mutability of laws, the same 
we have plainly delivered, as being persuaded of nothing 
more than we are of this ; That whether it be in matter of 
speculation or of practice, no untruth^ can possibly avail the 
patron and defender long, und that things most truly, are 
likewise mostbehovefuUy spoken. 
iOieihep 11. This we hold and grant for truth, that those very laws 

rbidden which of their own nature-are changeable, be notwithstanding 
1 change of incapable of change, if he which gave them, being of autho- 
h^h^re* ^^ ®^ *^ ^^' forbid absolutely to change them; neither may 
it down in they admit alteration against the vfdll of such a law-maker.. 
»np "«• Albeit therefore we do not find any cause, why of right there 
should be necessarily an immutable form set down in Holy 
Scripture; nevertheless, if indeed there have been at any 
time a church-polity so set down, the change whereof the sa- 
cred Scripture doth forbid, surely for men to alter those laws 
which God for perpetuity hath established, were presumption 
most intolerable. To prove therefore, that the will of Christ 
was to establish laws so permanent and immutable, that in 
any sort to alter them cannot but highly offend God ; thus 

* Digciplina est Christians ecdesie polilia, a Deo ejas recta administrandaB causa 
constitota, ao propterea ex ejas rerbo petenda, et ob eandem caasam omuiom eccle- 
sianim commonis et omniam tempornm^ Lib. iii. de Eccles. Discip. in Anal. 

^ ^Eoixaa-ir w^ ol &kndtif rStv Xoyan, ov fMfW v^ ro tliivat ^Q^g-ifxoirarot sTfot, iXkei xat 
vgh 70y 0UV, Zv^oSm yif mms tmc tgyoK, mo-TtuMrau Arist Edilc. lib. x, cap. 1* 
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they reason^ first/ if Moses, being but a servant in the house 
of God, did therein establish laws of government for a perper 
tuity; laws, which they that were of the household might not 
alter; shall we admit into our thoughts, that the Son of God H«b. 
hath, in providing fort his his household, declared himself"* ' 
less faithful than Moses i Moses delivering unto the Jews 
such laws as were durable, if those be changeable which 
Christ hath delivered unto us, we are not able to avoid it, but 
(that which to think were heinous impiety) we of necessity 
must confess, even the Son of God himself to have been less 
faithful than Moses : which argument shall need no touch- 
stone to try it by, but some other of the like making. Moses 
erected in the wilderness a tabernacle, which was moveable 
from place to place ; Solomon a sumptuous and stately tein- 
ple, which was not moveable : therefore Solomon was faith- 
fuUer than Moses, which no man endued with reason will 
think. And yet by this reason it doth plainly follow: he that 
will see how faithful the one or other was, must compare the 
things which they both did,- unto the charge which God gave 
each of them. The apostle^ in making comparison between 
our Saviour and Moses, attributeth faithfulness unto both, 
and maketh this difference between them; Moses m but 
Christ over the house of God ; Moses in that house which^ 
was his by charge and commission, though to govern it, yet 
to govern it as a servant ; but Christ over this house as be- 
ing his own entire possession. Our Lord and Saviourdothmake 
protestation, " I have given unto them the words which thou Joh» 
gavest me ;"*^ faithful therefore he was, arid concealed not *^"' 
any part of his Father's will. But did iany part of that will 
require the immutability of laws concerning church-polity ? 
They answer. Yea ; for else God should less £eivour us than 
the Jews. God would not have their churches guided by any 
laws but his own ; and seeing this did so continue even till 
Christ; now to ease God of that care, or rather to deprive 
the church of his patronage, what reason have we ? Surely 

* Either that commendation of the Son before the servant is a false testimony, or 
the Son ordained a permanent government in the chnrcfa. If perroanetati then not . 
to be changed. What then do thej, that hold it may be changed at the magistrate's 
pleasure, bat advise the magistrate by his positive laws to proclaim, that it is his 
will, that if there shall be a church within his dominions, he will maim and deform 
the same ? M. M. p. 16. He that was as faithful as Moses, left as clear instruction 
for the government of the church : but Christ was as faithful as Moses : Ergo. De- 
monst. of Discip. cap. i. 

^ Either God hath left a prescript form of government now, or else he is le;5s eare- 
ttal under the New Testament than under the Old. DemonsU of Dis. cap. i. 
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We ate thcB how weak such disputes are, and how smally 
they make to this pnipose. That Christ did not mean to set 
down particular poaitiTe laws for all things in such sort as 
Moses did, die very di fle ren t manno' of dehvering the laws 
of Moses and the laws of CSirist doth plainly shew. Moses 
had commandment to gadier the ordinances of God together 
distinctly, and orderly to set them down according unto their 
several kinds, tor each puUic duty and office the laws that 
belong thereto, as appeareth in die books diemselves written 
of purpose for that end. Contrariwise the laws of Christ, we 
find rather mentioned by occasion in the writings of the apo- 
stles, than any solemn thing direcdy written to comprehend 
them in legal sort. Again, the positive laws which Moses 
gave, they were given for the greatest part, with restraint to 
Vm. the land of Jewry : " Behold," saith Moses, " I have taught 
you ordinances and laws, as the Lord my God commanded 
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me that ye should do so even within the land whither ye go 
to possess it. Which laws and ordinances positive he plain* 
iy distinguished afterward firom the la¥rs of ike two tables 
which were moraL " The Lord spake unto yon out of the Dentir. 
midst of the fire ; ye heard the voice of the words, but saw ^*~"^*' 
no similitude, only a voice. Then he declared unto you his 
covenant which he commanded you to do, the ten command- 
ments, and wrote them upon two tables of stone. And the 
Lord commanded me that same time, that I should teach 
you ordinances and laws which ye should observe in the land, 
whither ye go to possess it." The same difference is again 
set down in the next chapter following. For rehearsal being 
made of the ten commandments, it followeth immediately : 
"These words the. Lord spake unto all your multitude in Dent 
the mount, out of the midst of the fire, the cloud and the "' **' 
darkness, with a great voice, and added no more, and wrote 
them upon two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me." 
But concerning other laws, the people give their consent to 
receive them at the hands of Moses. " Go thou nearer, and Ver. n. 
hear all that the Lord our God saith, and declare thou unto 
us all that the Lord our God saith unto thee, and we will 
hear it, and do it. The people's alacrity herein God highly 
commendeth with most effectual and hearty speech : I have Ver.sa— 
heard the voice of the words of this people; they have spoken * 
well. O that there were such a heart in them to fear me, 
and to keep all my commandments always, that it might go 
well, with ^em, and with their children for ever ! Go, say 
unto them. Return you to your tents ; but stand thou here 
with me, and I will tell thee all the commandments, and the 
ordinances, and the laws, which thou shalt teach them, that 
they may do them in the land which I have given them to 
possess. From this latter kind the former are plainly dis- 
tinguished in many things. They were not both at one time 
delivered, neither both after one sort, nor to ame end. The, 
former uttered by the voice of God himself in the hearing of 
six hundred thousand men ; the former written with the fin- . 
ger of Gpd ; the former termed by the name of a covenant ; 
the former given to be kept without either mention of time 
how long, or of place where. On the other side, the latter 
given after, and neither written by God himself, nor given 
unto the whole multitude immediately from God, but unto 
Moses, and from him to them both by word and writing : 
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finally, the latter termed ceremonies, judgments, ordinances, 
but no where covenants. The observation of the latter re- 
strained unto the land where God would establish them to 
inhabit. The laws positive are not framed without regard 
had to the place and persons for the which they are made. If 
thierefore Almighty God, in framing their laws, had an eye 
toto the nature of that people and to the country where they 
were to dwell ; if these peculiar and proper considerations 
were respected in the making of their laws, and must be also 
ifegarded in the positive laws of all other nations besides ; 
then seeing that nations are not all alike, surely the giving 
of one kind of positive laws unto one only people without 
any liberty to alter them, is but a slender proof that therefore 
one kind should in like sort be given to serve everlastingly 
for all. But that which most of all maketh for the clearing 
of this point is, that the Jews,'^ who had laws so particularly 
determining and so fully instructing them in all afiTairs what 
to do^ were notwithstanding continually inured with causes 
exorbitant, and such as their laws had not provided for. And 
in this point much more is granted us than we ask, namely, 
that for one thing which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the ex- 
press word of God ; and that as their ceremonies and sacra- 
ments were multiplied above ours, even so grew the number 
of those cases which were not determined by any express 
word. So that if we may devise one law, they by this reason 
might devise twenty ; and if their devising so many wer^ not 
forbidden, shall their example prove us forbidden to devise 
as much as one law for the ordering of the church ? We 
might not devise, no not one, if their example did prove that 
our Saviour had utterly forbidden all alteration of his laws, 
inasmuch as there can be no law devised, but needs it must 
either take away from«his, or add .thereunto more or less» ^aiA 
T. C. in ^^ make some kind of alteration. But of this so large a 
the table grant we are content not to take advantage. Meti are often- 
necoDd . times in a sudden passion more liberal than they would be> 
book. if they had leisure to take advice ; and therefore so bountiful 
words of course and frank speeches we are contented to let 

. » Whereas you say, that they (the Jews) had nothing but was determined by the 
law, and we have many things andetermined and left to the order of the chnrch, I 
will offer, for one that you shall bring that we haye left to the order of the charcb« 
to shew you that they had twenty which were undecided by the express word of God. 
T, C, lib* i. p. 35. ' 
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pass, without turning them to advantage with too much ri- 
gour. It may be they had rather be listened unto, when 
they commend the kings of Israel, which attempted nothing 
in the government of the church without the express word of 
God ; and when they urge,* that God left nothing in his word 
undescribed, whether it concerned the worship of God; or 
outward polity, nothing linset down; and therefore charged - 
them strictly to keep themselves unto that without any alter- 
ation. Howbeit, seeing it cannot be denied, but that many 
things there did belong imto the course of their public affairs 
wherein they had no express word at all to shew precisely 
what they should do ; the difference between their condition 
and ours in these cases will bring some light untathe truth 
of this present controversy. 

Before the fiict of the son of Shelomith'there was no law Le^"*- 
which did appoint any certain punishment for blasphemers : "^^' ^^' 
that wretched creature being therefore deprehended in that 
impiety was held inward, till the mind of the Lord was 
known concerning his case. The like practice is also men- 
tioned upon occasion of a breach of the sabbath -day. They Sl^ikV* 
find a poor silly creature gathering sticks in the wilderness ; 
they bring him unto Moses and Aaron and all the congrega- 
tion ; they lay him in hold, because it was not declared what 
should be done with him^ till God had said unto Moses, 
" This man shall die the death." The law requireth to keep 
the sabbath day ; but for the breach of the sabbath what 
punishment should be inflicted it did not appoint. Such oc- 
casions as these are rare : and for such things as do fall 
scarce once in many ages of men, it did suffice to take such 
order as was requisite when they fell. But if the case were 
such, as being not already determined by law, were notwith- 
sts^nding likely oftentimes to come into question, it gave oc- 
casion of adding laws that were not before. Thus it fell out 
in the case of those men polluted, and of the daughters of 
Zelophehad, whose causes Moses having brought before the Namb. ix. 
Lord, received laws to serve for the like in time to come. "" * 
The Jews to this end had the oracle of God, they had the 
prophets. And by such means^ God himself instructed them 
from heaven what to do in all things, that did greatly con- 

* If he will needs separate the worship of God from the external polity, yet as 
the Lord set forth the one, so he left nothing andescribed in the other. T. C. lib. i. 
p. 446. 
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Gem their state, and were not already set down in law. Shall 
we then hereupon argue eren against our own experience 
and knowledge i Shall we seA to persuade kxen, that of ne- 
cessitjr it iff with us^ as it was with them» thoti because God 
is ours in aU respects as much as tl^rs^ thevrfore either no 
suck way of dirc^onhatb been at any time : or if it hath 
been, it doth still continue in the church; or if the same dio 
not continue* that yet it must be at the least supplied by 
some such mean as pleaseth us to account of equal fbrce ? A 
more dutiful and religious way for us were to admire the 
wisdom of Grod, which shineth in the beautiM yariety of all 
things ; but most in the manifold and yet harmonious dissi- 
militude of those wavs, whereby his diurch upon earth is 
guided from age to age throughout aU geBeiatioiTofmem The 
Jews w^re necessarily to continue till the coming of Christ 
in the flesh, and the ga&ering of nations unto him. So much 
Gen. the promise made unto Abraham did import. So much the 
xUx! 10. piK>phecy of Jacob at the hour of his death did forediew. 
Upon the safety therefore of their rery outward state and con- 
dition for ^ long, the after good of the wliole world and the 
salvation of all did depend. Unto their so-long safety, for 
two things it was necessarily to provide ; namely, the preserv- 
ation of their state against foreign resistance, and the con- 
tinuance of their peace within themselves. Touching the 
one, as they received the promise of God to be the rock 
of their defence, against which whoso did violently rush 
should but bruise and batter themselves ; so likewise they 
had his commandment in all their affairs that way to seek 
direction and counsel from him. Men's consultations are al* 
ways perilous. And it falleth out many times, that after 
long deliberation those things are by their wit even resolved 
on, which by trial are found most opposite to public safety. 
It is no impossible thing for states, be they never so well es- 
tablished, yet by over-sight in some one act or treaty between 
them and their potent opposites, utterly to cast away them- 
selves forever. Wherefore, lest it should so fall out to them 
upon whom so much did depend, they were not permitted to 
enter into war, nor conclude any league of peace, nor to wade 
through any act of moment between them and foreign states, 
unless the oracle of God or his prophets were first consulted 
with. And lest domestical disturbance would waste them 
within themselves, because there was nothing unto this pur- 
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pose more effectual than if the authority of their laws and 
governors were such as none might presmne to take excep- 
tion i^ainst it^ or to shew disobedience mito ity without in- 
curring the hatred and detestation of all men that had any 
spark of the fear of God ; therefore he gave them e^en their 
positive laws from heaven^ and as oft as occasion required, 
chose in like sort rulers also to lead and govern them. Not- 
withstanding, some desperately impious there were, which 
adventured to try what harm it could bring upon them if they 
did attempt to be authors of confusion, 'and to resist both 
governors and laws. Against such monsters God 'main- 
tained his own by fearful execution of extraordinary judg- 
ment upon them. By which means it came to pass, that al- 
though they were a people infested and mightily hated of all 
others throughout the world, although by nature hard heart- 
ed, querulous, wrathful, and impatient of rest and quietness ; 
yet there was nothing of force, either one way or other, to 
work the ruin and subversion of their state till the time be- 
forementioned was expired. 

Thus we see that there was no cause of dissimilitude in these 
things between that one only people before Christ, and the 
kingdoms of the world since. And whereas it is farther al- 
leged, '' That albeit in civil matters and things pertaining to t. c. 
this present life, God hath used a greater particularity with *****2lo 
them than amongst us, framing laws according to the quality 
of that people and country ; yet the leaving of us at greater 
liberty in things civil, is so far from proving the like liberty 
in things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, that it rather 
proves a straiter bond. For even as when i;he Lord would 
have his favour more appear by temporal blessings of this 
life towards the people under the law than towards us, he 
gave also politic laws most exactly, whereby they might both 
most easily come into, and most steadfastly remain in pos- 
session of, those earthly benefits : even so at this time, where- 
in he would not have his favour so much esteemed by those 
outward commodities, it is required, that as his care in pre- 
scribing laws for that purpose hath somewhat fallen, in leav- 
ing them to men's consultations, which may be deceived; so 
his care for conduct and government of the life to come, 
should (if it were possible) rise, in leaving less to the order 
of men than in times past." These are but weak and feeble 
disputes for the inference of that conclusion which is intend- 
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ed. For, saving only in such consideration as hath been 
shewed, there is no cause wherefore we should think Grod 
more desirous to manifest his &your by temporal blessings 
towards them than towards us. Godliness had unto them^ 
and it hath also unto us, the promises both df this life and 
the life to come. That the care of God hath fallen in earthly 
things, and therefore should rise as much in heavenly ; that 
more is left unto men's consultations in the one, and there- 
fore less must be granted in the other; that God, having 
used a greater particularity with them than with us for mat- 
ters pertaining unto this life, is to make us amends by the 
more exact delivery of laws for government of the life to come. 
These are proportions, whereof if there be any rule, we must 
plainly confess that, which truth is, we know it not. God 
which spake unto them by his prophets, hath unto us by his 
only«begotten Son ; those mysteries of grace and salvation 
which were but darkly disclosed unto them, have unto us 
more clearly shined. Such differences between them and us, 
the apostles of Christ have well acquainted us withal. But 
as for matter belonging unto the outward conduct or govern- 
ment of the church ; seeing that even in sense it is manifest, 
that our Lord and Saviourhath not by positive laws descend- 
ed so far into particularities with us, as Moses with them ; 
neither doth by extraordinary means, oracles, and prophets, 
direct us, as them he did, in those things which rising daily 
by new occasions, are of necessity to be provided for; doUi 
it not hereupon rather follow, that although not to them, yet 
to us there should be freedom and liberty granted to make 
laws f Yea, but the apostle St. Paul doth fearfully charge 
1 Tim. Timothy, ",even in the sight of God who quickeneth all, 
V*.^^* and of Jesus Christ who witnessed that famous confession 

Jobn 

xiriii. 37. before Pontius Pilate, to keep what was commanded him 
safe and sound, till the appes^rance of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
This doth exclude all liberty of changing the laws of Christ, 
whether by abrogation, or addition, or howsoever. For in Ti- 
mothy the whole church of Christ receiveth charge concern- 
ing her duty. And that charge is to keep the apostle's com- 
mandment ; and his commandment did contain the law that 
concerned church-government, and those laws he straightly 
requireth to be observed without breach or blame till the ap- 
pearance of our Lord Jesus Christ. In Scripture we grant 
every one man's lesson to be the common instruction of all 
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men, so far forth as their cases are like ; and that religiously 
to keep the apostles' commandm,ents in whatsoever they may 
concern us, we all stand bound. But touching that command- 
ment which Timothy was charged with, we swerve undoubt- 
edly from the apostle's precise meaning, if we extend it so 
largely that the arms thereof shall reach unto all things which 
were commanded him by the apostle. The very words them^ 
selves do restrain themselves unto some special command- 
ment among many. And therefore it is not said, '* Keep the 
ordinances, laws, and constitutions, which thou hast received; 
but Ti^v ivToXfjv, that great commandment which doth prin- 
cipally concern thee and thy calling :" that commandment 
which Christ did so often inculcate unto Peter ; that com- joio 
mandment unto the careful discharge whereof they of Ephe- *'^** ^^• 
sus are exhorted,^ " Attend to yourselves, and to all the flock Aou 
wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to feed the "' ' 
church of God, which he hath purchased by his own blood :" 
finally, that commandment which unto the same Timothy is 
by the same apostle, even in the same form and manner af- 
terward again urged, " I charge thee in the sight of God ? Tim. 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, which will judge the quick and 
dead at his appearance, and in his kingdom, preach the word 
of God." When Timothy was instituted in that office, then 
was the credit and trust of this duty committed unto his faith- 
ful care. The doctrine of the gospel was then given him, as 
the precious talent or treasure of Jesus Christ; then received 
he for performance of this duty, the special gift of the Holy ^.T*™* 
Ghost. To keep this commandment immaculate and blame- vh va^- 
less, was to teach the gospel of Christ without mixture of "^Z^*"** 
corrupt and unsound doctrine ; such as a number even in iv, i4. 
those times intermingled with the mysteries of Christian be- 
lief. Till the appearance of Christ to keep it so, doth not 
import the time wherein it should be kept, but rather the 
time whereunto the final reward for keeping it was reserved ; 
according to that of St. Paul concerning himself, " I have 2 Tim. 
kept the faith ; for the residue there is laid up for me a crown *^*^' 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
in that day render unto me." If they that labour in this har- 
vest should respect but the present fruit of their painful tra- 
vail, a poor encouragement it were unto them to continue 
therein all the days of their life. But their reward is greal^ in 
heaven; the crown of righteousness which shall be given 

VOL. I. u 
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them io that day is honourable. The fruit of their industry 
then shall they reap with full contentment and satisfaction, 
but not till then. Wherein tlie greatness of their reward i» 
abundantly sufficient to countervail the tediousness of their 
expectation. Wherefore till then, they that are in labour 
must rest in hope. O Timothy, keep that which is commit- 
ted unto thy charge ; that great commandment which thou 
hast received, keep till the appearance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In which sense, although we judge the apostle^s. 
words to have been uttered ; yet hereunto do We Hot require 
them to yield, that think any other construction more sound » 
if therefore it be rejected, and theirs esteemed more probar 
ble which hold, that the last words do import perpetual ob- 
servation of the apostle's commandment imposed necessarily 
for ever upon the militant church of Christ ; let them withsd 
consider, that then his commandment cannot so largely be 
taken to comprehend whatsoever the apostle did command 
Timothy. For themselves do not all bind the church unta 
some things, whereof Timothy received charge, as namely^ 
unto that precept concerning the choice of widows : so as« 
they cannot hereby maintain, that all things positively com- 
manded concerning the affairs of the churchy were command- 
ed for perpetuity. And we do not deny that certain things 
were commanded to be, though positive, yet perpetual in the 
church. They should not therefore urge against us places 
that seem to forbid change,, but rather such as set down some 
measure of alteration y which measure, if we have exceeded,, 
then might they therewith charge us justly ; whereas now 
they themselves, both granting and also using liberty to 
change, cannot in reason dispute absolutely against all 
change. Christ delivered no inconvenient or unmeet laws.^ 
Sundry of ours they hold inconvenient; therefore such laws 
they cannot possibly hold to be Christ's ; being not his, they 
must of necessity grant them added unto his. Yet certain of 
those very laws so added, they themselves do not judge un- 
lawful ; as they plainly confess, both in matter of prescript 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. Their own pro- 
testations are, that they plead against the inconvenience not 
the unlawfulness of popish apparel ;* and against the incon- 

^ My reasons do neyer conolade the anlawfnloesfi of these ceremonies of baruJ^ 
bat the inconvenience and inexpedienoe of them. And in the table. Of the inoon-* 
▼enience, not of the onlawfalness of Popish apparel and ceremonies in boriaL T. C» 
lib, in, p. 1241. 
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Tenience not the unlawfulneBs of ceremonies in burial. There- 
fore they hold it a thing not unlawful to add to the laws of 
Jesus Christ ; and so consequently they yield that no law of 
Christ forbiddeth addition unto church-laws. 

The judgment of Calvin being sdleged against thern^ to 
whom of all men they attribute most ;" whereas his words be 
plain^ that for ceremonies and external discipline the church 
hath power to make laws : the answer which hereunto they 
make is. That indefinitely the speech is true^ and that so it 
was meant by him ; namely. That some things belonging 
unto external discipline and ceremonies are in the power and 
arbitrement of the church : but neither was it meant, nei- 
ther is it true generally, that all external discipline, and all 
ceremonies, are left to the order of the church, inasmuch as 
the sacraments of baptism and the supper of the Lord are ce- 
remonies, which yet the church may not therefore abrogate. 
Again, excommunication is a part of external discipline, 
which might also be cast away if all external discipline were 
arbitrary and in the choice of the church. By which their 
answer it doth appear, that touching the names of ceremony 
and external discipline, they gladly would have so under- 
stood, as if we did herein contain a great deal more than we 
do. The fault which we find with them, is, that they overmuch 
abridge the church of her power in these things. Whereupon 
they recharge us, as if in these things we gave the church a 
liberty which hath no limits or bounds ; as if all things which 
the name of discipline containeth were at the church's free 
choice. So that we might either have church-governors and 
government, or want them ; either retain or reject church- 
censures as we list. They wonder at us q% at men which think 
it so indifferent what the church doth in matter of ceremo- 
nies, that it may be feared lest we judge the very sacraments 
themselves to be held at the church's pleasure. No, the 

^ upon the indefinite speaking of Mr. Calvin, sajing. Ceremonies and external 
discipline, witboat adding all or some, you go about subtilly to make men believe, 
that Mr. Calvin hath placed the whole externa] discipline in the power and arbitre- 
ment of the church. For if all external discipline were arbitrary, and in the ohoioe 
of the church, excommnoication also (which is a part of it) might be cast away; 
which I think you will qpt say. — And in the very next words before : Where you 
will give to understand, that ceremonies and external discipline are not prescribed 
particularly by the word of God/ and therefore left to the order of the charch : you 
must understand, that ail external discipline is not left to the order of the church, 
being particularly prescribed in the Scriptures, no more than all ceremonies are left 
• to the order of the church, as the sacraments of baptism and the supper of the Lord. 
T. C. lib. i. p. 32. 

V2 
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name of ceremonies we do not use in so large a meaning, as 
to bring sacraments within the compass and reach thereof; 
although things belonging unto the outward form and seemly 
administration of them are contained in that name, even as 
we use it. For tlie name of ceremonies we use as they them- 
T* 9;. selves do, when they speak after this sort : '* The doctrine 
p 171'. and discipline of the church, as the weightiest things, ought 
especially to be looked unto ; but the ceremonies also, as 
mint and cummin, ought not to be neglected.'' Besides, in 
the matter of external discipline or regiment itself, we do not 
deny but there are some things whereto the church is bound 
till the world's end. So as the question is only, how far the 
bounds of the church's liberty do reach. We hold, that the 
power which the church hath lawfully to make laws and 
orders for itself doth extend unto sundry things of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and such other matters, whereto their opi-* 
nion is, that the church's authority and power doth not reach. 
Whereas therefore in disputing against us about this point, 
they take their compass a great deal wider than the truth of 
things can afford; producing reasons and arguments by way 
of generality, to prove that Christ hath set down all things 
belonging any way unto the form of ordering his church, and 
hath absohitely forbidden change by addition or diminution, 
great or small (for so their manner of disputing is) ; we are 
constrained to make our defence by shewing, that Christ 
hath not deprived his church so far of all liberty in making 
orders and laws for itself, and that they themselves do not 
think he hath so done. For are they able to shew that all 
particular customs, rites, and orders, of reformed churches, 
have been appointed by Christ himself ? No: they grant, 
that in matter of circumstance they alter that which they 
have received ;* but in things of substance they keep the laws 
of Christ without change. If we say the same in our own 
behalf (which surely we may do with a great deal more truth), 
then must they cancel all that hath been before alleged, and 
begin to inquire afresh, whether we retain the laws that Christ 
hath delivered concerning matters of substance, yea or no. 
For our constant persuasion in this point is as theirs, that we 
have no where altered the laws of Christ, farther than in such 

^ Vie deny not bat certain things are left to the order of the charch, because thej 
•re of the nature of those which are varied by times, places, persons, aod other cir- 
cnmslances, and so coald not at once be set down and established for ever. T. C 
lib. L p,S7. 
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particularities only as have the nature of things changeable 
according to the difference of times, places, persons, and 
other the like circumstances. Christ hath commanded prayers 
to be made, sacraments to be ministered, his church to be 
carefully taught and guided. Concerning every of these, 
somewhat Christ hath commanded, which must be kept till 
the world's end. On the contrary side, in every of them 
somewhat there may be added, as the church shall judge it 
expedient. So that if they will speak to purpose, ail which 
hitherto hath been disputed of, they must give over, and 
stand upon such particulars only as they can shew we have 
either added or abrogated otherwise than we ought in the 
matter of church-polity. Whatsoever Christ hath com*- 
manded for ever to be kept in his church, the same we take 
not upon us to abrogate ; and whatsoever our laws have 
thereunto added besides, of such quality we hope it as no 
law of Christ doth any where condemn. Wherefore, that all 
may be laid together and gathered into a narrow room ; 

First, so far forth as the church is the mystical body of !• 
Christ and his invisible spouse, it needeth no external po- 
lity. That very part of the law Divine which teacheth 
faith and works of righteousness, is itself alone sufficient for 
the church of God in that respect. But as the church is a 
visible society and body politic, laws of polity it cannot 
want. Secondly, whereas therefore it cometh in the second n. 
place to be inquired, what laws are fittest and best for the 
church; they who first embraced that rigorous and strict 
opinion, which depriveth the church of liberty to make, any isa. 
kind of law for herself^ inclined (as it should seem) thereun- coif^^ 
to ; for that they imagined all things which the church, doth ii. i^* 
without commandment of Holy Scripture, subject to that re- 
proof which the Scripture itself useth in certain cases, when 
Divine authority ought alone to be followed. Hereupon they 
thought it enough for the cancelling of any kind of order 
whatsoever, to say, " The word of God teacheth, it not, it is 
a device of the brain of man, away with it therefore out of 
the church." St. Augustine was of another mind, who, speak- 
ing of fasts on the Sunday, saith, " that he which would Aagait. 
choose out that day to fast on, should give thereby no small " ' 
offence to the church of God, which had received a contrary 
custom. For in these things, whereof the Scripture appoint* 
eth no certainty, the use of the people of God, or the ordi- - 
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nances of our fathers, must serve for a law. In which case, 
if we will dispute, and condemn one sort by another's cus- 
tom, it will be but matter of endless contention ; where, for- 
asmuch as the labour of reasoning shall hardly beat kito 
men's heads any certain or necessary truth, surely it standeth 
us upon to take heed, lest with the tempest of strife, the 
brightness of charity and love be darkened." If all things 
must be commanded of God which may be practised of his 
church, I would know what coipmandment the Gileadites 
had to erect that altar which is spoken of in the Book of 
Josh. Joshua. Did not congruity of reason induce them thereunto, 
^*"* and suffice for defence of their fact ? I would know what 
commandment the women of Israel had yearly to mourn and 
Jodg. lament in the memory of Jephthah's daughter ; what com- 
joim' mandment the Jews' had to celebratetheir feast of dedication, 
X. «2. never spoken of in the law, yet solemnized even by our Sa- 
viour himself; what commandment, finally, they had for the 
ceremony of odours used about the bodies of the dead, after 
which custom notwithstanding (sith it was their custom) 
John our Lord was contented that his own most precious body 
* should be entombed. Wherefore to reject all orders of the 
church which men have established, is to think worse of 
the laws of men in this respect, than either the judgment 
of wise men alloweth, or the law of God itself will bear. 
Howbeit, they which had once taken upon them to condemn 
all things done in the church, and not commanded of God 
to be done, saw it was necessary for them (continuing in de- 
fence of this their opinion) to hold, that needs there must 
be in Scripture set down a complete psurticular form of 
church-polity, a form prescribing bow all the affairs of the 
church must be ordered, a form in no respect lawful to be 
altered by mortal men. For reformation of which oversight 
and error in them, there were that thought it a part of Christ- 
ian love and charity to instruct them better, and to open unto 
them the difference between matters of perpetual necessity 
to all men's salvation, and matters of ecclesiastical polity: 
the one both fully and plainly taught in Holy Scripture ; the 
other not necessary to be in such sort there prescribed : the 
on% not capable of any diminution or augmentation at all by 
men, the other apt to admit both. Hereupon the authors of 
the former opinion were presently seconded by other wittier 
and better learned, who being loath that the form of chuitch- 
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polity which they sought to bring in, should be otherwise 
than in the highest degree accounted of^ took. 

Firsts an exception against the difference between church- <• 
polity and matters of necessity to salvation. Secondly, ii. 
against the restraint of Scripture^ which (they say) receiveth 
injury at our hands, when we teach that it teacheth not as 
well matter of polity as of faith and salvation. Thirdly, m. 
constrained thereby we have been, therefore, both to maintain 
that distinction as a thing not only true in itself, but by them 
likewise so acknowledged^ though unawares. Fourthly, and iv. 
to make manifest that from Scripture; we offer not to derogate 
the least thing that truth thereunto doth claim, inasmuch as 
by us it is willingly confessed, that the Scripture of God is a 
storehouse abounding with inestimable treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge in many kinds, over and above things in this 
one kind barely necessary ; yea, even that matters of eccle- 
siastical polity are not therein omitted but taught also, al- 
beit not so taught as those other things beforementioned. 
For so perfectly are those things taught, that nothing ever 
can need to be added, nothing ever cease to be necessary : 
these on the contrary side, as being of a far other nature and 
quality, not so strictly nor everlastingly commanded in Scrip- 
ture; but that unto the complete form of church-polity, 
much may be requisite which the Scripture teacheth not ; 
and much which it hath taught become unrequisite, some- 
times because we need not use it, sometimes also because 
we cannot. In which respect, for mine own part, although 
I see that certain reformed churches, the Scottish especially 
and French, have not that which best agreeth with the sacred 
Scripture, I mean the governmeat that is by bishops, inas- 
much as both those churches are fallen under a different kind 
of regiment ; which to remedy it, is for the one altogether 
too late, and too soon for the other during their present af- 
fliction and trouble : this their defect and imperfection I had 
rather lament in such a case than exaggerate ; considering that 
men oftentimes, without any fault of their own, may be driven 
to want that kind of polity or regiment which is the best; 
and to content themselves with that which either the irreme- 
diable error of former times, or the necessity of the present, 
hath cast upon them. Fifthly, now, because that position V» 
first-mentioned, which holdeth it necessary that all things 
which the church may lawfully do in her own regiment be 
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commanded in Holy Scripture, hath by the later defenders 
thereof been greatly qualified ; who, though perceiving it to 
be over-extreme, are notwithstanding loath to acknowledge 
any oversight therein, and therefore labour what they may 
to salve it up by construction ; we have for the more perspi- 

VI. cuity delivered what was thereby meant at the first. Sixth- 
ly, How injurious a thing it were unto all the churches of 

VIL God for men to hold it in that meaning. Seventhly, And 
how imperfect their interpretations are, who so much labour 
to help it either by dividing commandments of Scripture 
into two kinds, and so defending, that all thiqgs must be 

VIII. commanded if not in special, yet in general precepts. Eighth- 
ly, Or by taking it as meant, that in case the church do de- 
vise any new order, she ought therein to follow the direction 
of Scripture only, and not any starlight of man's reason. 

IX. Ninthly, Both which evasions being cut off, we have in the 
next place declared after what sort the church may lawfully 
frame to herself laws of polity, and in what reckoning such 
positive laws both are with God, and should be with men. 

X. Tenthly, Farthermore, because to abridge the liberty of the 
church in this behalf, it hath been made a thing very odious, 
that when God himself hath devised some certain laws, and 
committed them to sacred Scripture, man by abrogation, 
addition, or any way, should presume to alter and chapge 
them ; it was of necessity to be examined, whether the au- 
thority of God in making, or his care in committing those 
his laws unto Scripture, be sufficient arguments to prove 
that God doth in no case allow they should suffer any such 

XI. kind of change. Eleventhly, The last refuge for proof, that 
Divine laws of Christian 2hurch-polity may not be altered, 
by extinguishment of any old, or addition of new, in that 
kind, is partly a marvellous strange discourse, that Christ 
(unless he should shew himself not so faithful aa Moses, or 
not so wise as Lycurgus and Solon") must needs have set 
down in Holy Scripture some certain complete and unchange- 
able form of polity ; and partly a coloured show of some 
evidence, where change of that sort of laws may seem ex- 
pressly forbidden, although in truth nothing less be done. 

* Nisi Reip. saae statnm omnem coostitoeril, magi^tratos ordinarit, aingulorum 

munera potestatemqae ^escripserit, qaae judicioram foriqae ratio habenda ? qaomodq 

oiTinm tititendse litei» ? non solam minas Ecclesiae ChrisUanaB proTidit, quam Mosea 

pUni JadaicBc, sed qaam i| I^jcprgo, Solone, Noma, civitatibua aoia prospectom s\U 

Lfb, de licoiesiast. Discip. 
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I might have added hereunto their more familiar and popu- 
lar disputes, as, the church is a city, yea, the city of the 
great King ; and the life of a city is polity. The church is 
the house of the living God ; and what house can there be 
without some order for the government of it ? In the royal 
house of a prince, there must be officers for government, 
such as not any servant in the house, but the prince whose 
the house is, shall judge convenient ; so the house of God 
must have orders for the government of it, such as not any 
of the household, but God himself, hath appointed. It can- 
not stand with the love and wisdom of God to leave such 
order untaken as is necessary for the due government of his 
church. The numbers, degrees, orders, and attire, of Solo- 
mon's servants, did shew his wisdom ; therefore he which is 
greater than Solomon hath not failed to leave in his house 
such orders for government thereof as may serve to be as a 
looking-glass for his providence, care, and wisdom, to be seen 
in. That little spark of the light of nature which remaineth 
in us, may servfe us for the affairs of this life ; but as in all 
other matters concerning the kingdom of heaven, so princi- 
pally in this which concerneth the very government of that 
kingdom, needful it is we should be taught of God. " As 
long as men are persuaded of any order that it is only of 
men, they presurne of their own understanding, and they 
think to devise another not only as good, but better than 
that which they have received. By severity of punishment 
this presumption and curiosity may be restrained. But that 
cannot work such cheerful obedience as is yielded where the 
conscience hath respect to God as the author of laws and 
orders. This was it jirhich countenanced the laws of Moses, 
made concerning outward polity for the administration of holy 
things. The like some lawgivers of the heathens did pre- 
tend, but falsely ; yet wisely discerning the use of this per- 
suasion. For the better obedience' sake therefore it was ex- 
pedient, that God should be author of the polity of his church. 
But to what issue doth all this come ? A man would think 
that they which hold out with such discourses, were of no- 
tjring more fully persuaded than of this, that the Scripture 
hath set down a complete form of church-polity, universal, 
perpetual, altogether unchangeable. For so it would follow, 
if the premises were sound and strong to such effect as is 
pretended. Notwithstanding, they which have thus formally 
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maintained argument in defence of the first oversight^ are by 
die very evidence of truth themselves constrained to poake 
this in effect their conclusion, that the Scripture of God hath 
many things concerning church-polity ; that of those many 
some are of greater weight, some of less ; that what hath 
been urged as touching immutability of laws, it extendeth 
in truth no farther than only to laws wherein things of greater 
moment are prescribed. 
heDefence Jf ow these things of greater moment, what are they i For- 
inisten sooth, "doctors, pastors^ lay-elders, elderships compounded 
[BiMt Dr. of these three : synods, consisting of many elderships, dea- 
j^8;w»p« ^Qjjg^ women-church-servants, or widows; free consent of 
the people unto actions of greatest moment, after they be by 
churches or synods orderly resolved." All this form of polity, 
if yet we may term that a form of building, when men have 
laid a few railers together, and those not all of the soundest 
neither; but, howsoever, all this form they conclude is pre- 
scribed in such sort, that to add to it any Uiing as of like im- 
portance (for so I think they mean), or to abrogate of it any 
thing at all, is unlawful. In which resolution, if they will 
firmly and coi^stantly persist, I see not but that concerning 
the points which hitherto have been disputed of, they must 
agree, that they have molested the church with needless op- 
position ; and henceforward, as we said before, betake them- 
selves wholly unto the trial of particulars, whether every of 
tho^ things which they esteem as principal be either so es- 
teemed of, or at all established for perpetuity in Holy Scrip- 
ture; and whether any particular thing in our church-polity 
be received other than the Scripture alloweth of, either in 
greater things, or in smaller. The matters wherein church- 
polity is conversant, are the public religious duties of the 
church, as the administration of the word and sacraments, 
prayers, spiritual censures, and the like. To these the church 
standeth always' bound. Laws of polity, are laws which ap- 
point in what manner these duties shall be performed. In 
perfprmance whereof, because all that are of Uie church din- 
not jointly and equally work, the first thing in polity re- 
quired, is a difference of persons in the church, without 
which difference those functions cannot in orderly sort be 
executed. Hereupon we hold, that God's clergy are a state, 
which hath been and will be, as long as there is a church 
upon earthy necessarily by the plain word of God himself; 
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a state whereunto the rest of God's people must be subject, 
as touching things that appertain to their souls' health. For 
where polity is« it cannot but appoint some to be leaders of 
others, and some to be led by others. '* If the blind lead the ^^ 
blind, they both perish.** It is with the clergy, if their per- ^^ 
sons be respected, even as it is with other men ; their quality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of their place 
requireth. Howbeit, according to the order of polity, they 
being the ** light of the world,** others (though better and Mau. 
wiser) must that way be subject unto them* Again, foras- ^' 
much as where the clergy are any great multitude, order doth 
necessarily require that by degrees they be distinguished ; 
we hold there have ever been, and ever ought to be in such 
case, at leastwise, two sorts of ecclesiastical persons, the one 
subordinate unto the other ; as to the apostles in the begin- 
ning, and to the bishops always since, we find plainly both 
in Scripture, and in all ecclesiastical records, other ministers 
of the word and sacraments have t>een. Moreover,.it cannot 
enter into any man's conceit to think it lawful, that every 
man, which listeth, should take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a solemn admittance is of such neces- 
sity, that without it there can be no church-polity. A num- 
ber of particularities there are, which make for the more 
convenient being of these principal and perpetual parts in eo- 
clesiastical polity, but yet are not of such constant use and 
necessity in God's church. Of this kind are, time and places 
appointed for the exercise of religion; specialties belonging 
to the public solemnity of the word, the sacraments and 
prayer ; the enlargement or abridgment of functions minis- 
terial, depending upon those two principals beforementioned: 
to conclude, even whatsoever doth by way of formality and 
circumstance concern any public action of the church. Now 
although that, which the Scripture hath of things in the 
former kind, be for ever permanent; yet in the latter, both 
much of that which the Scripture teacheth is not sdways need- 
ful ; and much the church of God shall always need what the 
Scripture teacheth not. So as the form of polity by them set 
down for perpetuity, is three ways faulty : faulty in omitting 
some things which in Scripture are of that nature, as namely, 
the difference that ought to be of pastors, when they grow 
to any great multitude : faulty in requiring doctors, deacons, 
widows, and such-like, as things of perpetual necessity by the 
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law of God, which in truth are nothing less : faulty also in 
urging some things by Scripture immutable ; as their lay- 
eldersy which the Scripture neither maketh immutable, nor 
at all teacheth, for any thing either we can as yet find, or they 
have been hitherto able to prove. But hereof more in the 
books that follow. As for those marvellous discourses where- 
by they adventure to argue, that God must needs have done 
the thing which they imagine was to be done ; I must con- 
fess, I have often wondered at their exceeding boldness herein. 
When the question is, whether God have delivered in Scrip- 
ture (as they affirm he hath) a complete, particular, immutable, 
form of church-polity ; why take they that other both pre- 
sumptuous and superfluous labour to prove he should have 
done it; there being no way in this case to prove the deed 
of God, saving only by producing that evidence wherein he 
hath done it ? But if there be no such thing apparent upon 
record, they do -as if one^ should demand a legacy by force 
and virtue of some written testament, wherein there being no 
such thing specified, he pleadeth, that there it must needs 
be, and bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 
always the testator bore him ; imagining, that these or the 
like proofe will convict a testament to have that in it which 
other men can no where by reading find. In matters which 
concern the actions of God, the most dutiful way on our part 
is to search what God hath done, and with meekness to ad- 
mire that, rather than to dispute what he in-congruity of rea- 
son ought to do. The ways which he hath whereby to do all 
things for the greatest good of his church, are more in num- 
ber than we can search ; other in nature than that we should 
presume to determine, which of many should be the fittest 
for them to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one, we then may boldly conclude 
to be the fittest because he hath taken it before the rest. 
When we do otherwise, surely we exceed our bounds ; who, 
and where we are, we forget. And therefore needful it is, 
that our pride in such cases be controlled, and our disputes 
Rom. xi. beaten back with those demands of the blessed apostle, '* How 
' unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out ! Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who was his 
counsellor ?" 



BOOK IV. 

Concerning their third assertion. That oar form of church-politjr is corrupted with 
popish orders, rites, and ceremonies, banished oot of certain reformed ohorches, 
whose example therein we oaght to have followed. 



THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS FOURTH BOOK. 

1. How great use ceremonies have in the charch. 

2. The first thing thej blame in the kind of oar ceremonies, Is, that we have not in 

them ancient apostolical simplicity, bot a greater pomp and statdiniess. 
S. The second, that so many of them are the same which the church of Romenseth ; 
and the reasons which they bring to proye them for that canse blameworthy. 

4. How when they go about to expound what popish ceremonies they mean, they 
contradict their own arguments against popish ceremonies. 

5. An answer to the argument, whereby they would prove, that silh we allow the 
customs of our fathers to be followed, we therefore may not allow such customs' 
as the cliarch of Rome hath, because vfe cannot account of them which are of 
that church as of our fathers. 

6. To their allegation, that the course of God's own wisdom doth make against our 

conformity with the charch of Rome in such things. 

7. To the example of the eldest church, which they bring for the same purpose. 

8. That it is not our best polity (as they pretend it is) for establishment of sound 

religion, to have in these things no agreement with the charch of Rome being 
unsound. 

9. That neither the papists upbraiding us as furnished out of their store, nor any 

hope which in that respect they are said to conceive, doth make any more against 
our ceremonies than the former allegations have done. 

10. The grief, which, they say, godly brethren conceive, at such ceremonies as we 
have common with the charch of Rome. 

11. The third thing, for which they reprove a great part of our ceremonies, is, for 
that as we have them from the church of Rome, so that church had them from 
the Jews. 

12. The fourth, for that sundry of them have been (they say) abased into idolatry, 

and are by that means become scandalous. 

13. llie fifth, for that we retain them still, notwithstanding the example of certain 
churches reformed before us, which have cast them out 

14. A declaration of the proceedings of the church of England, for the establish- 

ment of things as they are. 



Such was the ancient simplicity and softness of spirit, which u^^ ^^^^ 
sometimes prevailed in the world, that they whose words nw ^«- 
were even as oracles amongst men, seemed evermore loath ha^e in the 
to give sentence against any thing publicly received in the ohwttAk, 
church of God, except it were wonderfully apparently evil ; 
for that they did not so much incline to that severity which 
delighteth to reprove the least things it seeth amiss, as to 
that charity which is unwilling to behold any thing that duty 
bindeth it to reprove. The state of this present age wherein 
zeal hath drowned charity, and skill meekness, will not now 
suffer any man to marvel, whatsoever he shall hear reproved, 
by whomsoever. Those rites and ceremonies of the church 
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therefore, which are the self-same now, that they were when 
holy and virtuous men maintained them against profane 
and deriding adversaries, her own children have at this day 
in derision. Whether justly or no, it shall then appear, when, 
all things are heard which they have to allege against the 
outward-receiyed orders of this church. Which inasniuch 
as themselves do compare unto mint and cummin,*^granting 
them to be no part of those things which in-the matter of po- 
lity are weightier, we hope that for small things their strife 
will neither be earnest nor long. The sifting of that which 
is objected against the orders of the church in particular^ 
doth not belong unto this place. Here we are to discuss 
only those general exceptions, which have been taken at 
any time against them. First, therefore, to the end that 
their nature and use whereto they serve may plainly appear^ 
and so afterward their quality the better be discerned : we 
are to note, that in every grand or main public duty which 
God requireth at the hands of his church, there is, besides 
that matter and form wherein the essence thereof consisteth^ 
a certain outward fashion whereby the same is in decent sort 
administered. The substance of all religious actions is de- 
livered from God himself in few words. For example's sake 
in the sacraments, '' unto the element let the word be added, 
and they both do make a sacrament," saith St. Augustine. 
-Baptism is given by the element of water, and that prescript 
form of words which the church of Christ doth use ; the sa- 
crament of the body and blood of Christ is administered in 
the elements of bread and wine, if those mystical words be 
added thereunto. But the due and decent form of adminis- 
tering those holy sacraments doth require a great deal more. 
The end which is aimed at in setting down the outward form 
of all religious actions, is the edification of the church. Jfow 
men are edified, when either their understanding is taught 
somewhat whereof in such actions, it behoveth all men to 
consider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
suitable thereunto ; when their minds are in any sort stirred 
up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due [regard, 
which in those cases seemeth requisite. Because therefore 
unto this purpose not only speech, but sundry sensible means 

* Matt, xxiii. 23. The doctrine and discipline of the obarch as the weightiett 
IhiD^, oagfat' espeoiallj to be looked unto : but the ceremonies alsOi m miot and 
omniniD, oagfat not to be neglected. T. G. 1. iii. p. 171. 
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besides have alway been thought necessary, and e^cially 
those means which being object to the eye, the liveliest and 
the most apprehensive sense of all other, have in that respect 
seemed the fittest to make a deep and strong impression. 
From hence havie risen not only a number of prayers^ read- 
ings, questionings, exhortings, but even of visible signs also, 
which being used in performance of holy actions^are undoubt- 
edly most effectual to open such matter as men when they 
know and remember carefully must needs be a great deal the 
better informed to what effect such duties serve. We must 
not think but that there is some ground of reason even in na- 
ture, whereby itcometh to pass that no nation under heaven 
either doth or ever did some public actions which are of 
i^eight, whether they be civil and temporal, or else spiritual 
and sacred, to pass without some visible solemnity : the very 
strangeness whereof, and difference from that which is com- 
mon, doth cause popular eyes to observe and to mark the 
same. Words, both because they are common and do not 
so strongly move the fancy of man, are for the most part but 
slightly heard ; and therefore, with singular wisdom it hath 
been provided that the deeds of men which are made in the 
presence of witnesses^ should pass not only with words, but 
also with certain sensible actions, the memory whereof is far 
more easy and durable than the memory of speech can be* 
Th^ things which so long experience of all ages hath confirm- 
ed and made profitable, let not us presume to condemn as 
follies and toys, because we sometimes know not the cause 
and reason of them. A wit disposed to scorn whatsoever it 
doth not conceive, might ask wherefore Abraham should say 
to his servant : ** Put thy hand under my thigh and swear '^^ ^ 
was it not sufficient for his servant to shew the religion of an »»' 
oath, by naming the Lord God of heaven and earth, unless 
that strange ceremony were added i In contracts, bargains 
and conveyances, a man's word is a token sufficient to ex- 
press his will. " Yet this was the ancient manner in Israel roj 
concerning redeeming and exchanging to establish all things ; »▼• ' 
a man did pluck off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour ; 
and this was a sure witness in Israel." Amongst the Romans 
in their making of a bondman free, was it not wondered 
wherefore so great ado should be made ? The master to pre- 
sent his slave in some court, to take him by the hand, and 
not only to say in the hearing of the public magistrate, I will 
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that this rnati become free ; but after these solemn words ut- 
tered to strike him on the cheeky to turn him rounds the hair 
of his head to be shaved off, the magistrate to touch him, 
thrice with a rod, in the end a cap and a white garment to be 
Exod. given him: to what purpose all this circumstance ? Amongst 

*"*^* the Hebrews how strange, and in outward appearance almost 
against reason, that he which was minded to make himself a 
perpetual servant, should not only testify so much in the pre- 
sence of the judge, but for a visible token thereof have also 
his ear bored through with an awl ! It were an infinite labour 
to prosecute these things so far as they might be exemplified 
both in civil and religious actions. For in both they have 
their necessary use and force. " These sensible things which 
religion hath allowed, are resemblances framed according to 
things spiritually understood, whereunto they serve as a hand 
to lead, and a way to direct."* And whereas it may perad- 
venture be objected, that to add to religious duties such rites 
and. ceremonies as are significant, is to institute new sacra- 
ments; sure lam they will not say that Numa Pompiliusdid 
ordain a sacrament, a significant ceremony he did ordain, in 
commanding the priests " to execute the work of their Divine 
service with their hands as far as to the fingers covered ; 
thereby signifying that fidelity must be defended, and that 
men's right hands are the sacred seat thereof."** Again, we 
are also to put them in mind, that themselves do not hold 
all significant ceremonies for sacraments, insomuch as im- 
position of hands they deny to be a sacrament, and yet they 
give thereunto a forcible signification. For concerning it 

Eccles. their words are these : " The party ordained by this ceremony 

f«i? 51. ^^^ P^* ^^ mind of his separation to the work of the Lord, 
that remembering himself to be taken as it were with the hand 
of God from amongst others, this might teach him not to ac- 
count himself now his own, nor to do what himself listeth ; 
but to consider, that God hath set him about a work, which 
if he will discharge and accomplish, he may at the hands of 
God assure himself of reward; and, if otherwise, of revenge." 

Fol. 25. Touching significant ceremonies, some of them are sacra- 
ments, some as sacraments only. Sacraments are those, 
which are signs and tokens of some general promised grace, 

* Ta /ufv ala-^nraif U^Sov vnrM owiuiovurfAara xal iv alrei ^tt^etyaiyia tuu o^oc. 
Dionys. p. 121. 

^ Mann ad digitos asque involata rem Divioam facere, significantes, fidem tatan- 
dam, sedemque ejus etiain io dextris sacratam esse. Liv. lib. i. 
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which always really descendeth from Ood unto the soul that 
duly receiveth them ; other significant tokens are only as sa- 
craments, yet no sacraments : which is not our distinction, 
but theirs. For concerning the apostles' imposition of hands 
these are their own words, ** magnum signum hoc et quasi 
sacramentum usurparunt ;" they used this sign, or as it were 
a sacrament. 

Concerning rites and ceremonies there may be fault, either The am 
in the kind or in the number and multitude of them. The Sl^eit*Ui« 
first thing blamed about the kind of ours is, that in many kind of oar 
things we have departed from the ancient simplicity of ?j"^2J[J^^' 
Christ and his apostles ; we have embraced more outward hare not ia 
stateliness, we have those orders in the exercise of religion, l^"Sk!d * 
which they who best pleased God, and served him most de- simplicity, 
voutly, never had. For it is out of doubt that the first state of p"^p^**' 
things was best, that in the prime of Christian religion faith stateiinew. 
was soundest, the Scriptures of God were then best understood d/go, etrT' 
by all men, all parts of godliness did then most abound ; c. i. iii. 
and therefore it must needs follow, that 'customs, laws and ^' 
ordinances devised since are not so good for the church of 
Christ ; but the best way is, to cut off later inventions, and 
to reduce things unto the ancient state wherein at the first 
they were. Which rule or canon we hold to be either un- ' 

certain, or at leastwise insufficient, if not both. For in case 
be it certain, hard it cannot be for them to shew us where 
we shall find it so exactly set down, that we may say, without 
all controversy these were the orders of the apostles' times, 
these wholly and only, neither fewer nor more than these. 
True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared, and many things necessarily col- 
lected out of the apostles' writings. But is it necessary that 
all the orders of the church, which were then in use, should 
be contained in their books i Surely no. For if the tenor of 
their writings be well observed, it shall unto any man easily ^ 

appear, that no more of them are there touched than were 
needful to be spoken of, sometimes by one occasion, and 
sometimes by another. Will they allow then of any other 
records besides ? Well assured I am they are far enough from 
acknowledging, that the church ought to keep any thing as 
apostolical, which is not found in the apostles' writings, in. 
wfeat other records soever it be found. And therefore, where- 
as St. Augustine affirmeth, that those things which the whole 

VOL. I. X 
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church of Christ doth hold, may well be thought to be apo- 
stolical, although they be not found written ; • this his judg- 
ment they utterly condemn. I will not here stand in de- 
fence of St. Augustine's opinion, which is, that such things 
are indeed apostolical ; but yet with this exception, unless 
the decree of some general council have haply caused them 
to be received : for of positive laws and orders received 
throughout the whole Christian world, St. Augustine could 
imagine no other fountain, save these two. But to let pass 
St. Augustine, they who condemn him herein must needs 
confess it a very uncertain thing, what the ordets of the 
church were in the apostles' times, seeing the Scriptures do 
not mention them all, and other records thereof besides they 
utterly reject. So that in tying the church to the orders of 
the apostles' times, they tie it to a marvellous uncertain rule ; 
unless they require the observation of no orders but only 
those which are known to be apostolical by the apostles' own 
writings. But then is not this their rule of such sufficiency, 
that we should use it as a touchstone to try the orders of 
the church by for ever. Our end ought always to be the 
same; our ways and means thereunto not so. The glory of 
God and the good of the church was the thing which the 
apostles aimed at, and therefore ought to be the mark where- 
at we also level. But seeing those rites and orders may be 
at one time more which at another are less available unto 
that purpose, what reason is there in these things to urge 
the state of our only age as a pattern for all to follow i It is 
not, I am right sure, their meaning, that we should now as- 
semble our people to serve God in close and secret meetings ; 
or that common brooks or rivers should be used for places of 
baptism; or that the eucharist should be ministered after 
meat ; or that the custom of church-feasting should be re- 
newed ; or that all kind of standing provision for the minis- 
try should be utterly taken aw^y, and their estate made again 
dependent upon the voluntary devotion of men. In these 
things they easily perceive how unfit Aat were for the pre- 
sent, which was for the first age convenient enough. The 

* Tom. vii. de Bapt. contra Donalist. lib. v. cap. 23. T. C. L iii. p. 181. If Uiit 
jadgment of St. Angastine be a good jadgment and sonud, then there be some 
things commanded of God which are not in the Seripture ; and therefOTe, there is no 
-soffioient doctrine contained in Scripture, whereby we maj be saved. For ^ the 
commandments of God and of the apostles^ are needful for oar salvation. ''Vide 
Bp. 118. 
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faith, ze^ and godliness ttf former time^ i« worthily hi^ in 
honour ; but doth this prove that the orders of the church of 
Christ must he still the self-same with theirs^ that Qothing 
may be which w?^ npt then, or that Qotbing which tb^Q w^ 
may UwfuUy ^ince haye peased i They who recal the church 
unto that which was at the first, must Aecessarily set bounds 
and limits imto their speeches. If any thing have been rer 
receiy^ repugnant unto that which was first deliveredi th^ 
first things in this case must stand, the last give place unto 
them. Hut where difiereAce is without rppugnanqy, dii^t 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which is. Let 
the state of the pepple of God when they were i^ the house 
of bondage, and their manner of serving Qod. in ^ ^trapge 
land, be compared with that which Canaan «uad Jerusalem 
did afford : and who seeth not wh^t huge difference t)^e 
was between them ? In ISgypt it may be^ they were rl^ght 
glad to taJkje some comer of 9. poor cottage, and the^e tp 
serve God upon their knees, peradventure covered in dust 
and str^w sometimes. Neither were they therefore the lesf 
accept^ of God : but he was with them in all their afflicr 
tions, and at the length, by working of their admirab}e deli- 
verance, did testify that they served him not in vain. Not- 
withstanding in the very desert they are no sooner possessed 
of some little thing of tibieir own^ but a tabernacle is required 
at their hands. Being planted in the land of Canaan, and 
having David to be their king, when the Lord had given him 
rest from all hi^ enemies, it grieved his religions mind to 
consider the growth of his own estate anddigmty, the affairs 
of religion continuing still in the former manner : " Behold ^.Sam. 
now I dwell in the house of cedar-trees^ and the arl^ of God 
remaineUi still within curtails." WJbiat he did purpose^ it 
was the pleasure of God that Solomon, his son, should per- 
foim, and p^form it in manner suitable unto their present, 
not their ancient estate and jcondition ; for whic^ cause So- . 
lomon writeth unto the King of Tyrus : "the house which I ? ^^"^• 
bwld is ^eat and wonderful ; for great is our Qod above all 
gods." Whereby it clearly appeareth, that the ordejs q( tlf^ 
church of God may be acceptable unto him, as well heips 
framed suitable to ^e greatness and dignity of later, as when 
they keep the reverend simplicity of ancienter time^. Such 
dissimilitude therefore, between U9 and the apostles of ChrisI;, 

x2 
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in the order of some outward things, is no argument of 

default. 
Oar Olden 3. Yea, but we have framed ourselves to the customs of 
JJJI^^g, the church of Rome ; our orders and ceremonies are papisti- 
bUmed, cal. It is espied that our church-founders were not so care- 
^^ J^ ful as in this matter they should have been, but contented 
them are the themselves with such discipline as they took from the church 
tibTdiivch ^f Rome. Their error we ought to reform by abolishing all 
of Rome popish orders. There must be no communion nor fellow- 
£ooiei. ship with papists, neither in doctrine, cerenionies, nor govem- 
I^.foi.i2. ment. It is not enough that we are divided from the church of 

T G I i 

p. 131.* * Rome by the single wall of doctrine, retaining as we do part 
T. c. I. i. of their ceremonies and almost their whole government ; but 
T. C.I. i. government or ceremonies, or whatsoever it be which is po- 
P* *5- pish, away with it. This is the thing they require in us, the 
utter relinquishment of all things popish. Wherein, to the 
end ^e may answer them according to their plain direct 
meaning, and not take advantage of doubtful speech, where- 
by controversies grow always endless ; their main position 
being this, that nothing should be placed in the church, but 
what God in his word hath commanded, they must of neces- 
sity, hold all for popish which the church of Rome hath over 
and besides this. By popish orders, ceremonies, and govern- 
ment, they must therefore mean in every of these so much 
as the church of Rome hath embraced without command- 
ment of God's word : so that whatsoever such thing we have, 
if the church of Rome hath it also, it goeth underthe name of 
those things that are popish, yea, although it be lawful, al- 
though agreeable to the word of God. For so they plainly 
T.C.l.i. affirm, saying, '' Although the forms and ceremonies which 
?• ^*^- they (the church of Rome) used were not unlawful, and that 
they contained nothing which is not agreeable to the word 
of God,^ yet notwithstanding neither the word of Gt)d, nor 
reason, nor the examples of the eldest churches, both Jewish 
and Christian, do permit us to use the same forms and cere- 
monies, being neither commanded of God, neither such as 
there may not as good as they, and rather bett^, be esta- 
blished.'-' The question therefore is, whether we may follow 
the church of Rome in those orders, rites, and ceremonies^ 
wherein we do not think them blameable, or else ought to 
devise others, and to have no conformity with them, no not 
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80 much as in these things ? In this sense and cons'truction 
therefore as they affirm, so we deny, that whatsoever is po- 
pish we ought to abrogate. Their arguments to prove that 
generally all popish orders and ceremonies ought to be clean 
.abolished, are in sum these: " First, whereas we allow theT.c.LL 
judgment of St Augustine, that touching those things of^**^ 
this kind, which are not commanded or forbidden in the Scrip- 
ture, we are to observe the custom of the people of God and 
the decrees of our forefathers ; how can we retain the cus^ 
toms and constitutions of the papists in such things, who 
were neither the people of God nor our forefathers? Se-T*c;.j.t 
condly, although the forms and ceremonies of the church of '**^^^' 
Rome were not unlawful, neither did contain any thing which 
is not agreeable to the word of God, yet neither the word of 
God, nor the example of the eldest churches of God, nor rea- 
son, do permit us to use the same, they being heretics and so 
near about us, and their ordei^s being neither commanded of 
God, noryet such, but thatas good or rather better may be es- 
tablished. It is against the word of God to have conformity 
with the church of Rome in such things, as appeareth in that 
the wisdom of God hath thought it a good way to keep his 
people from infection of idolatry and superstition, by sever- 
ing them from idolaters in outward ceremonies,, and there- 
fore hath forbidden them to do things which are in themselves 
very lawful to be done. And farther, whereas the Lord was 
careful to sever them by ceremonies from other nations, yet was 
he not §0 careful to sever them from any as from the Egypt- 
ians amongst whom they lived, and from those nations which 
were next neighbours to them, because from them was the 
greatest fear of infection. So that following the course which T. c. i.i. 
the wisdom of God doth teach, it were more safe for us to **' ^^" 
conform our indifferent ceremonies to the Turks which are 
far off, than to the papists which are so near. Touching the 
example of the eldest churches of God, in one council it was Too.ii. 
decreed, that Christians should not deck their houses with *""*' "^^ 
bay leaves and green boughs, because the pagans did use so 
to do ; and that they should not rest from their labours those 
days that the pagans did ; that they should not keep the first 
day of every month as they did. Another coimcil decreed. Con. Afiioa 
that Christians should not celebrate feasts on the birth-days •»?• *2'. 
of the martyrs, because it was the manner of the heathen. 
* O ! (saith TertuUian) better is the religion of the heathen : for 
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th^ mi ho solemnity of the Chri6tiati&^ ndth^t the Lord^s 
day,* neither the pentecost ; and if they khew thetn they woiild 
have nothing to do with them ; fof they Would be afraid lest 
they shotdd seem OhHiitiand : btit We af^ Hot afraid to be 
called heathens/ The baifte Tertullian wotild not hare Christ- 
ians to idt aftet th^ buve prayed, because the idolaters did 
so. Whettiby it ttppeateth, that both of particnlar men and 
of conncild, ih making or abolishing of cereniOnies,heed had 
been taketi thdt tile Christians shotdd not be like the idola- 
tAts, no not in thode things which of thetnselted are most in- 
different to be ll^ed or not used. Th^ Hsone conibrmity is not 
less Opposite nnto reason, first, inai^mnch as contraries must 
be cUted by thei^ contraries ; and therefore popery, being an- 
tichristiahity, is not healed but by establishment of orders 
tiieirenntO OpjpOsite. The way to bring a drunken man to so- 
briety, ii^ to carry him as far from excess Of drink as may be. 
1*0 rectify ^ crooked stick, we bend it On the contrary side, 
as f^ as it Was at the first on that sidfe from Whence we draw 
it ; and so it cometh in the end to a middle between both. 
Which ii^ perfect straightnesi^. Utter nnconformity therefore 
with the dhurch of Rome in ..these things, is the best and 
'surest policy which the church can use. While We use their 
ceremonies, thiey take occasion to blai^pheme, ^ying, that 
btur religion cannot stand by itself, unless it lean upon the 
T. c. I. iii. staff of their c^^remonies. They hereby conceive great hope 
p,i7a. 5f having the bebi of tlieir popery in the end, \diich hope 
cS^Usetb them to be more frozen in their wickedness. Nei- 
ther is it without cause that they have this hope, considering 
that which Mr. Biicer noteth upon the eighteenth of St. Mat- 
thew, that Where these things have been left, popery hath 
returned; but, on the other part, in places which have 
been cleansed bf the)se things, it hath not yet been seen 
T.ci. iii. that it hath had any entrance. None make such cla- 
p. 179. iii()tirs for these ceremonies as the papists, and those whom 
they suborn; a manifest token how much they triumph 
and joy in these things. They breed grief of mind in a 
number that are godly-minded, and have antichristianity 
in such detestation, that their minds are martyred with 

T. c. i.ia. the Veyy sight of them in the church. Such godly brethren 
p. ivO. 

« lib. &e Idolnt. He seemeth to meaa the feast «f fiMter-day, oelelnrtted in the 
Memory of our Savioar's resnirectioDi and for that canfte temed the Lord's jdajr. 
Ub, de Anima. 
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we ought not thus to grieve with unprofitable ceremonies^ 
yea, ceremonies wherein there is not only no profit, but also 
danger of great hurt that may grow to the church by infec- 
tion, which popish ceremonies are means to breed." This, in 
effect, is the sum and substance of that which they bring 
by way o( opposition against those orders which we have 
common with tlie church of Rome ; these are the reasons 
wherewith they would prove our ceremonies in that respect 
worthy of blame. 

4. Before we answer unto these things, we are to cut off ''^»*^'»«^ 
that, whereunto they, from whom these objections proceed^ biamearin^ ' 
do oftentimes fly for defence and succour, when the force and ***" »>ehtif, 
strength of their argument is elided. For the ceremonies in evinceth 
use amon&cst us bein&c in no other respect retained, saving ***•*•"•?<* 
only for that to retam them.is to our seemmg good and pro- are not to bo 
fitable ; yea, so profitable and so good, that if we had either »^ii«fced, 
simply taken them clean away, or else removed them, so as to swer ; that 
place in their stead others, we had done worse; the plain and "^^^^ ^^y 
direct way against us herein had been only to prove, that all popish cere- 
such ceremonies, as they requir#to be abolished, are retained JJ®?!®*' 
by us to the hurt of the church, or with less benefit than the ing is of 
abolishment of them would bring. But forasmuch as they on^r^Ju** 
saw how hardly they should be able to perform this, they able, or ce- 
took a more compendious way, traducing the ceremonies of [®JJ°^®*' 
our church under the name of being popish. The cause why whereof as 
this way seemed better unto them was, for that the name of ^p**^°'^ 
popery is more odious than very paganism amongst divers of devised : 
the more simple sort ; so whatsoever they hear named po- hereb^get 
pish they presently conceive deep hatred against it, imagin- ontof ihe 
ing there can be nothing contained in that name, but needs contradict 
it must be exceeding detestable. The ears of the people they »"* gaiosaj 
have therefore filled with strong clamours. '* The church inasmnci as 
of England is fraught with popish ceremonies : they, that **»«^ "*?«^ 
favour the cause of reformation, maintain nothing but the prove, that 
sinceritv of the gospel of Jesus Christ : all such as with- ceremonies 

.; «■./., 1 /.!• i_ij nncomroand- 

stand them fight for the laws of his sworn enemy, uphold ed in the 
the filthy relics of antichrist, and are defenders of that ^q'^^^^I 
which is popish." These are the notes wherewith are yet used in 
drawn from the hearts of the multitude so many sighs ; *f J^^Jj^®,^ 
with these tunes their minds are exasperated against the for this verj 
lawful guides and governors of their souls : these ar^ fiuwe"io*u8 
voices that fill them with general discontentment, as though and not i 
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good u tbe bosom of that famous church wherein they live were mare 
tbdr pUoo noisome than anj dungeon. But when the authors of so scan- 
woold be* dalous incantatious are examined and called to account, how 
can they justify such their dealings ? When they are urged 
directly to answer^ whether it be lawful for us to use any such 
ceremonies as the church of Rome useth, although the same 
be not commanded in the word of God ; being driven to see 
that the use of some such ceremonies must of necessity be 
granted lawful^ they go about to make us believe that they 
are just of the same opinion, and that they only think such 
ceremonies are not to be used when they are unprofitable, or 
when as good or better may be established.*^ Which answer 
is both idle in regard of us, and also repugnant to themselves. 
It is, in regard of us, very vain to make this answer, because 
they know that what ceremonies, we retain common unto the 
church of Rome, we therefore retain them, for that we judge 
them io be profitable, and to be such, that others instead of 
them would be worse. So that when they say that we ought 
to abrogate such Romish ceremonies as are unprofitable, or 
else might have other more ^ofitable in their stead, they tri- 
fle, and they beat the air about nothing which toucheth us, 
imless they mean that we ought to abrogate all Romish cere- 
monies, which in their judgment have either no use, or less 
use than some other might have. But then must they shew 
some commission, whereby they are authorized to sit as judges, 
and we required to^take their judgment for good in this case. 
Otherwise, their sentences will not be greatly regarded, when 
they oppose their methinketh unto the orders of the church of 
England : as in the question about surplices one of them 
doth ; " if we look to the colour, black methinks is the more 
Eceies, decent ; if to the form, a garment down to the foot hath a 
fd! 100. great deal more comeliness in it." If they think that we ought 
to prove the ceremonies commodious which we have retained, 
they do in this point very greatly deceive themselves. For 
in all right and equity, that which the church hath received 
and held so long for good, that which public approbation 
hath ratified, must carry the benefit of presumption with it 
to be accounted meet and convenient. They which have 
stood up as yesterday to challenge it of defect, must prove 

* What an open untrath in it, that this is one of onr principles, not to be lawful 
to use the same ceremoDies which the papists did ; when as I have both before de- 
dared the contrary, and even here have expressly added, that they are not to be 
Mtd when at good or better may be established ! T. C. 1, iii. p. 171, 
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their challenge. If we being defendants do answer, that the 
ceremonies in question are godly, comely, decent, profitable 
for the chnrch ; their reply is childish and inorderly, to say, 
that we demand the thing in question,* and shew the poverty 
of our cause, the goodness whereof we are fain to beg that our 
adversaries would grant. For on our part this must be the 
answer, which orderly proceeding doth require. The burden 
of proving doth rest on them. In them it is frivolous to say, 
we ought not to use bad ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
and presume all such bad as it pleaseth themselves to dislike, 
unless we can persuade them the contrary. Besides, they are 
herein opposite also to themselves. For what one thing is so 
common with them, as to use the custom of the church 
of Rome for an argument to prove, that such and such cere- 
monies cannot be good and profitable for us, inasmuch as^ 
that church useth them i Wbich usual kind of disputing 
sheweth, that they do not disallow only those Romish cere- 
monies which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitable 
which are Romish, that is to say, which have been devised 
by the church, of Rome, or which are used in that church, and 
not prescribed in the word of God. For this is the only li- 
mitation which they can use suitable unto their other posi- 
tions. And therefore, the cause which they yield, why they 
hold it lawful to retain in doctrine and in discipline some 
things as good, which yet are common to the church of Rome, 
is,, for that those good things are perpetual commandments, 
in whose place no other can come 4 but ceremonies are 
changeable. So that their judgment in truth is, that what^ 
soever by the word of God is not changeable in the church of 
Rome, that church's using is a cause why reformed churches 
ought to change it, and not to think it good or profitable. 
And lest we seem to father any thing upon them more tbto 
is properly their own, let them read even their own words, 
where they complain. That we are thus constrained to be 
like unto the papists in any their ceremonies ; yea, they urge 
that this cause, although it were alone, ought to move them, 
to whom that belongeth, to do them away, forasmuch as they 
are their ceremonies ; and that the Bishop of Salisbury doth 
justify this their complaint.^ The clause is untrue which they 

* T. C. I. ill. p. 176. As for joar often repeating that the ceremonies in qoestion 
are godly, comely, and decent ; it is yoor old wont of demanding the thing in ques- 
tion, and an nndoabted argument of yonr extreme poverty. T.C. L iii. p. 174. 

i> And that this complaint of ours is just in that we are thus constrained to be like 
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add concerning the Bishop of Ssdisbnry^ but the sentaocedoth 
•hew^ that we do them no wrong in setting down the state of 
the question between us thus : Whether we ought to abolish 
out of the church of England all such orders, rites and cere^ 
monies as are established in the church of Rome, and are not 
prescribed in the word of God. For the affirmative whereof 
we are pow to answer such proofs of theirs as have been be- 
fore alleged* 
T^ •*"^*^" 6- Let the church of Rome be what it will, let them that 
eastoms of ^^ of it be the people of God and our fathers in the Christ-^ 
<>»^^ ian faith, or let them be otherwise ; hold them for catho- 
ed, it no lics, or hold them for heretics, it is not a thing either one way 
proof that q^ other in this present question snreatly material. Our don- 
IITIZ' fonnity with thL in such thin^ as hare been proposed is 
whfchUi J^ot proved as yet unlawful by all lliis. St. Augustine hath 
oharoh of Said, yea, and we have allowed his saying, ** That the cus* 
dSott^h*^' torn of the people of God, and the decrees of our forefathers, 
we do not are to be kept, touching those things whereof the Scripture 
^m^s of ^^^ neither one way nor other given us any charge.** What 
our fathers, then i Doth it here therefore follow, that ihey^ being neither 
the people of God, nor our forefiithers, are for that cause in 
nothing to be followed i This consequent were good, if so be it 
were granted, that only the custom of the people of God, and 
the decrees of our forefathers are in such case to be observed. 
But then should no other kind of latter l^ws in the church be 
good, which were a gross absurdity to think.. St. Augustine's 
speech therefore doth import, that where we hav€ no Divine 
precept, if yet we have the custom of the people of God, 
or a decree of our forefathers, this is a law, and must be 
kept. Notwithstanding it is not denied, but that we lawfully 
may observe the podtive constitutions of our own churches, 
although the same were but yesterday made by ourselves 
alone. Nor is there any thing in this to prove, that the church 
of England might not by law receive orders, rites or customs 
from the church of Rome, although they were neither the 
people of God nor yet our forefathers. How much less, when 
we have received from them nothing but that which they did 
themselves receive from such as we cannot deny to have been 



onto the papists in any their ceremonies ; and that this caase only on^ to more 
tiiem to whom that belongeth to do theirs away, forasmuch as they are their oere- 
monies, the reader may farther see in the Ksbop of Salisbory, who biings diTVi 
jmw/s thereof. T. C* I. iii. p« 177. 
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the people of God, yea such as either we must acknowledge 
for our own forefathers, or else disdain the race of Christ F 

6. The rites and orders wherein we follow the church of ^*^ 
Rome, are of no 'other l^ind than such as the church of Ge- whiob the 
neva itself doth follow ihem in. We follow the church of ^'•J®" ^ 

. ^ . , . , , - - God doth 

Rome m more thmgs ; yet they m some thmgs of the same teftch,mik- 
nature, about which our present controversy is : so that the **'*"®* ^^ 
difference is not in the kind, but in the number of rites only, oonfonmtj 
wherein they and we do follow the church of Rome. The ^J^®^,^ 
use of wafer-cakes, the custom of godfathers and godmothers Home in 
in baptism, are things not commanded nor forbidden in Scrip- •°®'* *^*^* 
ture, things whicli have been of old, and are retained in the 
church of Rome even at this very hour. Is conformity with 
Rome in such things a blemish unto the church of England, 
and unto churches abroad an ornament ? Let them, if not 
for the reverence they owe unto this church (in the bowels 
whereof they have received, I trust, that precious and blessed . 
vigour, which shall quicken them to eternal life), yet at the 
leastwise for the singular affection which they do bear towards 
others, take heed how they strike, lest they wound whom they 
would not. For undoubtedly it cutteth deeper than they are 
aware of, when they plead, that even such ceremonies of the 
church of Rome, as contain in them nothing which is not of 
itself agreeable to the word of God, ought nevertheless to be 
abolished, and that neither the word of God, nor reason, nor 
the examples of the eldest churches do permit, the church of 
Rome to be therein followed. Heretics they are, and they 
are our neighbours. By us and amongst us they lead their 
lives. But what then ? Therefore is no ceremony of theirs 
lawful for us lo use ? We must yield and will, that none are 
lawful if God himsdf be a precedent against the use of any. 
But how appeareth it that God is so ? Hereby, they say, it 
doth appear, in that *' God severed his people from the hea- t. c. i.i. 
thens, but especially from the Egyptians, and such nations {)o^/ ^ ^* 
as were nearest neighbours unto them, by forbidding them »▼»»• ^ 
to do those tilings which were in themselves very lawful to 
be done, yea, very profitable some, and incommodious to be , 
forbom ; such things it pleased God to forbid them, only be- 
cause those heathens did them,^with whom conformity in the 
same thing might have bred infection. Thus in shaving, cut- if'«*- 
ting, apparel-wearing, yea, in sundry kinds of meats also, ^x'. 19) 
swineVflesh, conies and such like, they were forbidden to 
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Drat, do 80 and so, because the gentiles did so. And the end why 
^^}^' God forbad them sach things was to sever them, fot fear of 
L«T. zk infection, by a great and a high wall, from other nations, as 
Jfjj! St. Paul teacheth.^' The cause of more careful separation 
from the nearest nations was, the greatness of danger to be 
especially by them infected. Now, papists are to us as those 
nations were unto Israel.' Therefore, if the wisdom of God. be 
our guide, we cannot allow conformity with them, no not in 
any indifferent ceremonies. Our direct answer hereunto is, that 
for any thing here alleged we may still doubt whether the 
Lord in such indifferent ceremonies as those whereof we dis- 
pute did frame' his people of set purpose unto any utter dis- 
similitude, either with Egyptians, or with any other nation 
else. And if God did not forbid them all such indifferent 
ceremonies, then our conformity with the church of Rome in 
some such is not hitherto as yet disproved, although papists 
^^^^ were unto us as tihose heathens were unto IsraeL ''After the 
^^ doings of the land of Egypt wherein you dwelt, ye shall not do, 
saith the Lord ; and after the manner of the land of Canaan, 
whither I will bring you, shall ye not do, neither walk in their 
ordinances : do after my judgments, and keep my ordinances 
to walk therein ; I am the Lord your God.'' The speech is in- 
definite. Ye shall not be like them : it is not general. Ye shall 
not be like them in any thing, or like to them in any thing 
indifferent, or like unto them in any indifferent ceremony of 
theirs. Seeing therefore it is not set down how far the bounds 
of his speech concerning dissimilitude should reach, how can 
any man assure us, that it extendeth farther than to those 
things only, wherein the nations there mentioned were idola- 
trous, or did s^ainst that which the law of God commandeth ? 
Nay, doth it not seem a thing very probable, that God doth 
purposely add. Do after my judgments, as giving thereby to 
understand that his meaning in the former sentence was but 
to bar similitude in such things as were repugnant unto the 
ordinances, laws and statutes which he had given i Egyptians 
and Canaanites are for example's sake named unto them, be- 
cause the customs of the one they had been, and of the other 
they should be, best acquainted with. But that wherein they 
might not be like imto either of them, was such peradventure* 
as had been no whit less unlawful, although those nations 
had never been. So that there is no necessity to think that 
God, for fear of infection by reason of nearness, forbade them 
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to be like unto the Oanaanitee, or the Egyptians^ in those 
things which otherwise had been lawful enough* For I would 
know what one thing was in those nations, and is here for- 
bidden, being indifferent in itself, yet forbidden only because 
they used it. In the laws of Israel we find it written, " Ye if^»** 
shall not cut round the comers of your heads, neither shalt *"' 
thou tear the tufts of thy beard/^ These things were usual 
amongst those nations, and in themselves they are indif- 
ferent. But are they indifferent, being used as signs of im- 
moderate and hopeless lamentation for the dead? In this 
sense it is that the law forbiddeth them. For which cause 
the very next words following are, " Ye shall not cut your 
flesh for the dead, nor make any print of a mark upon you ; 
I am the Lord.'' The like in Leviticus, where speech is of 
mourning for the dead ; *' They shall not make bald parts Lerit. 
upon their head, nor shave off the locks of their beard, nor **'' ^' 
make any cutting in their flesh. ^* Again in Deuteronomy, ** Ye Deat. 
are the children of the Lord your God ; ye shall not cut **^* ^' 
yourselves, nor lAake you baldness between your eyes for the 
dead." What is this but in effect the same which the apostle 
doth more plainly express, saying, *' Sorrow not as theyiTbei*. ' 
do who have no hope ?" The very light of nature itself was *^* ^^' 
able to see herein a fault ; that which those nations did use, 
having been also in use with others, the ancient Roman laws 
do forbid. That shaving therefore and cutting, which the law 
doth mention, was not a matter in itself indifferent, and for- 
bidden only because it was in use amongst such idolaters as 
were neighbours to the people of God : but to use it had been 
a crime, though no other people or nation under heaven should 
have done it saving only themselves. As for those laws con- 
cerning attires : ** There shall no garment of linen and wool- LeWt 
len come upon thee ;" as also those touching food and diet, p^\^^' 
wherein swine's flesh, together with sundry other meats, are zxu. ii. 
forbidden ; the use of these things had been indeed of itself 
harmless dnd indifferent : so that hereby it doth appear, how 
the law of God forbad in some special consideration, such 
things as were lawfiil enough in themselves. But yet even 
here they likewise fail of that they intend. For it doth not i>eiit. 
appear that the consideration, in regard whereof the law for- ^^ 
biddeth these things, was because those nations did use them. ^L 
Likely enough it is, that the Canaanites used' to feed as well ^^^^ 
on sheep as on swine's flesh ; and therefore, if the forbidding 
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of the latter had no other reason than dissimilitude with that 
people, they which of their own heads allege this for reason, 
ean shew I think some reason more than we are able to find 
why the former was not also forbidden. Might there not be 
some other mystery in this prohibition than they think of? 
Yes, some other mystery there was in it by all likelihood. 

Dent xir. p^^ ^jj^t reason is there, which should but induce, and there- 
fore much less enforce us to think, that care of dissimilitude 
between the people of God and the heathen nations about 
them, was any more the cause of forbidding them to put on 
garments of sundry stuff, than of charging them withal not 
to sow their fields with meslin ; or that this was any more 
the cause of forbidding ihem to eat swine's fleshy than of 
charging them withal not to eat the flesh of eagles, hawks, 
and the like ? Wherefore, although the church of Rome were 
to us, as to Israel the Egyptians and Canaanites were of 
old ; yet doth it not follow, that the wisdom of God with- 

Ephes. out respect doth teach us; to erect between us and them a par- 
. tition-wall of difference, in such things indifferent as have 
been hitherto disputed of. 

That the 7^ Neither is the example of the eldest churches a whit more 

example of . ^ , 

the eldest available to this purpose, notwithstanding some fault un- 
not herein* ^^^^^^^7 there is in the very resemblance of idolaters.* Were 
against as. it uot some kind of blemish to be like unto infidels and hea- 
thens, it would not so usually be objected ; men would not 
think it any advantage in the causes of religion to be able 
therewith justly to charge their adversaries as they do. Where^ 
fore, to the end that it may a little more plainly appear, what 
force this hath, and how far the same ejctendeth, we are to 
note how all men are naturally desirous, that ihej may seem 
neither to judge nor to do amiss, because every error and of- 
fence is a stain to the beauty of nature, for which cause it 
blushes thereat, but glorieth in the contrary ; firom whence 
it riseth, that they which disgrace or dejMress the credit of 
others, do it either in both or in one of these. To have been 
in either directed by a weak and unperfect rule, ai^eth im- 
becility and imperfection. Men being either led by reason 
or by imitation of other men's examples, if ^ir persons be 
odious, whose example we choose to follow, as namely, if we 

* The oovnmls, althengh thej did not obseire themseiYes always im makiag of 
decrees this rale, yet have kept this coosideration cootinnallv U jnakuf of 3ieir 
laws, that they woald hare Christians differ from others jn their ceremonies. T. C. 
/. i. p. t39. 
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frame our opinions to that which condemned heretics think, 
or direct our actions according to that which is practised and 
done by them ; it lies as a heavy prejudice against us, unless 
somewhat mightier than their bare example did move us to 
think or do the same things with them. Christian men there- 
fore having, besides the common light of all men, so great 
help of heavenly direction from above, together with the 
lamps of so bright examples as the church of God doth yield, 
it cannot but worthily seem reproachful for us to leave both 
the one and the other to become disciples unto the most hate- 
ful sort that live, to do as they do, only because we see their 
example before us, and have a delight to follow it. Thus we 
may therefore safely conclude, that it is not evil simply to 
concur with the heathens either in opinion or in action ; and 
that conformity with them is only then a disgrace, when ei- 
ther we follow them in that they think and do amiss, or fol- 
low them generally in that they, do, without other reason than 
only the liking ^e have to the pattern of their example : 
which liking, doth intimate a more universal approbation of 
them than is allowable. Faustus the M anichee therefore, ob- 
jecting against the Jews, that they forsook the idols of the 
gentiles ; but their temples, and oblations, and altars, and 
priesthoods, and all kinds of ministry of holy things, they 
exercised even as the gentiles did, yea more superstitiously 
a great deal ; against the catholic Christians likewise, that 
between them and the heathens there was in many things little 
difference; " From them (saith Faustus) ye have learned to Tom.Ti. 
hold that one only God is the author of all ; their sacrifices Sillii^t"*** 
ye have turned into feasts of charity, their idols into martyrs, Ub. xx. 
whom ye honour with the like religious offices unto, theirs ; **^* *' 
the ghosts of the dead ye appease with wine and delicates, 
the festival days of the nations ye celebrate together with 
them, and of their kind of life ye have utterly changed no- 
thing." St. Augustine's defeixce, in behalf of both, is, that 
touching the matters of action, Jews and catholic Christians 
were free from the gentiles' faultiness, even in those things 
which were objected as tokens of their agreement with the 
gentiles : and, concerning their consent in opinion, they did 
not hold the same with the gentiles, because gentiles had so 
taught, but because heaven and earth had so witnessed the 
same to be truth, that neither the one sort could err in being 
fully persuaded thereof, nor the other but err in case they 
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should not consent -with them. In things of their own na- 
ture indifferent^ if either councils^ oc particular men, have at 
any time with sound judgment misliked conformity between 
the church of God and infidels, the cause whereof hath been 
somewhat else than only affectation or dissimilitude, they 
saw it necessary so to do in respect of some special accident, 
which the church being not aJways subject unto, hath not 
still cause to do the like. For example, in the dangerous 
days of trial, wherein there was no way for the truth of Jesus 
Christ to triumjth over infidelity but through the constancy 
of his saints, whom yet a natural desire to save themselves 
from the flame might peradventure cause to join with pagans 
in external customs, too far^using the same as a cloak to con- 
ceal themselves in, and a mist to darken the eyes of infidels 
withal ; for remedy hereof those laws it might be were pro- 
vided, which forbad that Christians should deck their houses ' 
with boughs as the pagans did use to do,* or rest those festi- 
val days whereon the pagans rested, or celebrate such feasts 
as were, though not heathenish, yet, such as the simpler sort 
of heathens might be beguiled in so thinking them. .As for 
Tertullian's judgment concerning the rites and orders of the 
church, no man having judgment can be ignorant how just 
exceptions may be taken against it.^ His opinion touching 
the catholic church was as unindifferent, as touching our church 
the opinion of them that favour this {)retended reformation 
is ; he judged all them who did not montanize to be but car- 
nally-minded ; he judged them still over-abjectly to fawn 
upon the heathens, and to curry favour with infidels ; which, 
as the catholic church did well provide that they might not 
do indeed, so TertuUian over-often through discontentment 
carpeth injuriously at them, as though they did it even when 
they were free from such meaning. But if it were so that 
either the judgment of these councils before alleged, or of 
TertuUian himself against the Christians, are in no such con- 
sideration to be understood as we have mentioned ; if it were 

* Also, it was decreed in another coancil, that they should not deck their houses 
with baj-Ieayes and green boaghs, becaase the pagans did use so ; and that the/ 
should not rest from their labour those dajs that the pagans did, that thej should 
not keep the first day of every month as they did. T. C. 1. i. p. 132. 

^ Tertul. saith, O saith he, better is the religion of the heathen ; for they use no 
solemnity of the Christians, neither the Lord's day, neither, &c. but are not afraid to 
be called heathen. T. C. 1. i. p. 133. But having shewed this in general to be the 
policy of God first, and of his people afterward, to put as much diffisrence as can 
be coroisodiously between the people of God and others whioh are not, I ahnU not, 
&e. r. C. 1. i. p. 133. 
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60, tbat men are condemned as well of the one as of the other, 
only for using the ceremonies of a religion contrary unto 
their own, and that this cause is such as ought to prevail no 
less with us than with them ; shall it not follow, that seeing 
there is still between our religion and paganism the self- 
same contrariety^ therefore we are no less rebukable if we 
now deck our houses with boughs, or send new-year's gifts 
unto our friends, or feast on those days which the gentiles 
then did, or sit after prayers as they were accustomed ? ^or 
so they infer upon the premises, that as great difference as 
commodiously may be there should be in all outward cere- 
monies between the people of God, and them which Sire not 
his people. Again, they teach, as hath been declared, that 
there is not as great a difference as may be between them, 
except the one do avoid whatsoever rites and ceremonies un- 
commanded by God the other doth embrace. So that ge- 
nerally they teach that the very difference of spiritual con- 
dition Itself between the servants of Christ and others^ re- 
quireth such difference in ceremonies between them, although 
the one be never so far disjoined in time or place from the 
other. But in case the people of God and Belial do chance 
to be neighbours ; then as the danger of infection is greater, 
so the same difference they say is thereby made more neces- 
sary. In this respect as the Jews were severed from the hea-* 
then, so most especially from the heathen nearest them. And 
in the same respect we, which ought to differ howsoever 
from the church of Rome, are now, they say, by reason of 
our nearness, more bound to differ from them in ceremonies 
than from Turks. A strange kind of speech unto Christian 
ears, and such as, I hope, they themselves do acknowledge 
unadvisedly uttered : *' We are not so much to fear infection 
from Turks as from papists." What of that ? we must remem- 
ber that by conforming rather ourselves in that respect to 
Turks, we should be spreaiders of a worse infection into others 
than any we are likely to draw from papists by our confonh- 
ity with them in ceremraies* If they did hate, as Turks 
do, the Christian, or as Canaanites did of old the Jewish re- 
ligion, even in gross ; the circumstance of local nearness in 
them unto us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater se- 
paration from^them. than from those other mentioned. But 
forasmuch as papists are so much in Christ nearer unto us, 
than Turks, is there any reasonable man, trow you, but will 

VOL. I. Y 
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judge it meeter that out ceremonies of Christittii religion 
should be popish^ than Turkish or heathenish? especially 
considering that we were not brought to dwell amongst them 
(as Israel in Canaan)« having not been of them : for even a 
very part of them we were. And when God did by his good 
Spirit put it into our hearts, first to reform ourselves (whence 
grew our separation), and then by all good means fo seek 
also their reformation ; had we not only cut off their corrup- 
tioi|S« but also estranged ourselves from them in things in- 
different, who seeth not how greatly prejudicial this might 
have been to so good a cause, and what occasion it had given 
them to think (to their greater obduration in evil), that, 
through a firoward or wanton desire of innovaticm, we did 
nnconstrainedly those things for which conscience was pre- 
tended ? Howsoever the cause doth stand, as Judah had been 
rather to choose conformity in things indifferent with Israel 
when they were nearest opposites, than with the farthest re- 
moved pagans ; so we in like cases, much rather With pa- 
pists than with Turks. I might add farth^, for a more full 
and complete answer, so much concerning the large odds be- 
tween the case of the eldest churches in regard of those hea- 
thens, and ours in respect of the church of Rome, that very 
cavillation itself should be satisfied, and have no shift to 
fly unto. 
Hut it IB 8. But that no one thing may detain us over long, I re- 
^licy*^** turn to their reasons against our conformity with that church, 
tbeesu- That extreme dissimilitude which they urge upon us, is now 
rf wmT commended as our best and safest policy for establishment 
religion, to of squud religion. The ground of which politic position is, 
twll^no*^ that evils must be cured by their contraries ; and tiierefoxe 
agreement the cure of the chuTch infected with the poison of antichrist;- 
Ihirch of ianity, must be done by that which is thereunto as contrary 
Rome.beiog as may be.* A meddled estate of the orders of the gospel and: 
the ceremonies of popery, is not the best way to banish po- 
pery. We are contrariwise of opinion, that he which will 
perfectly recover a sick, and restore a diseased body unto 
health, must not endeavour so much to bring it to a simple 
contrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto those 
evils which are to be cured. He that will take a'way extreme 

ft Common reason so doth teaoh th4 eoiBtraiiea art.aored by tkair mti«ri«tfw 
Kow Christianity and anti-obristianity, the go«pel and popery, be eoBtnriea; aad 

. tlmrefore aiitiehristiabity' mast be eonid, not by itself, bufby tluU whidi la (at ^ 

af w^ be) aontrary aniQ it. T. C. 1. L p. 131. 
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heat by setting the body in extremity of cold, shall undoubt* 
edly remove the disease^ but together with it the diseased 
too. The first thing therefore in skilful cures is the know- 
ledge of the part affected ; the next is of the evil which doth 
affect it ; the la^ is not only of the kind, but also of the 
measure, of contrary things whereby to remove it. They 
which measure religion by dislike of the church of Rome, 
think every man so zpuch the more sound, by how much he 
can make the corruptions thereof to seem more .large. And 
therefore some there are, namely the Arians in reformed 
churches of Poland, which imagine the canker to hav« eaten 
so far into the very bones and marrow of the church of Rome, 
as if it had not so much as a sound belief, no, not concern- 
ing God himself; but that the very belief of the Trinity wer^ 
a part of antichristian corruption ; and that the wonderful 
providence of God did bring to pass that the bishop of the 
see of Rome should be famous for his triple crown ; a sensi- 
ble mark whereby the world might know him to be that mys- 
tical beast spoken of in the Revelation, to be that great and 
notorious antichrist in no one respect so much as in this, 
that he maintaineth the doctrine of the Trinity. Wisdom 
therefore and skill are requisite to know what parts are sound 
in that church, and what corrupted. Neither is it to all pien 
apparent, which complain of unsound parts, with what kind 
of unsoundness every such part is possessed* They can say. 
~that in doctrine, in discipline, in prayers, in sacraments, the 
church of Rome hath (as it hath indeed) very foul and gross 
corruptions : the nature whereof notwithstanding, because 
theyhave not for the most part exact skill and knowledge 
to discern, they think that ainiss many times which is' not; 
and the salve of reformation they mightily call for; but 
where and what the sores are which need it, as they wot full 
little, so they think it not greatly material to search. Such 
men^s contentment must be wrought by stratagem ; the usual 
method of art is not for them. But with those that profess 
more than ordinary and common knowledge of good from 
evil, with them that are able to put a difference between 
things nought and things indifferent in the church of Rome, 
we are yfet.at controveri^ about the manner of removing that 
which is nought : whether itmay not be perfectly helped, un- 
less that also which is indifferent be cut off with it so far 
till no rite or ceremony remain which the church of .Rome 

Y 2 
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hath, being not found in the word of "God. If we think this 
too extreme, they reply, that to draw men from great excess 
is not amiss, though we use them unto somewhat less than 
is competent ; ^ and that a crooked stick is not straightened, 
imless it be bent as far on the clean contrary side, that so it 
may settle itself at the length in a middle estate of evenness 
between both. But how can these comparisons stand them 
in any stead ? When they urge us to extreme opposition 
against the church of Rome, do they mean we should be 
drawn unto it only for a time, and afterward return to a me- 
diocrity ? Or was it the purpose of those reformed churches, 
which utterly abolished all popish ceremonies, to come in 
the end back again to the middle point of evenness and mo- 
deration? Then have we conceived amiss of their meaning. 
For we have always thought their opinion to be, that utter 
tmconformity with the church of Rome was not an extremity 
whereunto we should be drawn for a time ; but the very me- 
diocrity itself wherein they jneant we should ever continue. 
Now by these comparisons it seemeth clean contrary, that 
howsoever they have bent themselves at first to an extreme 
contrariety against the Romish church, yet therein they will 
continue no longer than only till such time as some more mo- 
derate course for establishment of ' the church may be con- 
cluded. Yea, albeit this were not at the first their intent, 
yet surely now there is great cause to lead them unto it. 
They have seen that experience of the former policy which 
may cause the authors of it to hang down their heads. When 
Germany had stricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doctrine of the church of Rome, but seemed nevertheless 
in discipline still to retain therewith very great conformity ; 
France, by that rule of policy which hath been beforemen- 
tioned, took away the popish orders which Germany did re- 
tain. But process of time hath brought more light into the 
world ; whereby men perceiving that they of the religion in 
France have also retained some orders which were before in 
the church of .Rome, and are not commanded in the word of 

* If a man would bring a dranken man to sobriety, -the beiit and nearest way 'is ta 
carry him as far from his exoeas in drink as may be ', and if a man coold not keep a 
iqpin, it were better to faolt in prescribing less than he shoald drink, than to faolt 
in giving him more than we ooght. As we see, to bring a stick which is crooked 
t o be straight, we do not only bow it so far antil it come to be straight, but we bend 
it so far until we make it to be so crooked on the other side as it was before of the 
first side ; to this end, that at the last it may stand straight,' and ^asit wer« itrtta- 
JBUd way between both t^ie crooks. T. C. Li. p. 132. ^ . . *, . 
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God; there hath arisen afsect in England, which following 
still the very self-same rule of policy, seeketh to reform even 
the French reformation, and purge out from thence also 
dregs of popery. These have not taken' as yet such root 
that they are able to establish any thing. But if they had 
what would spring out of their stock, and how far the unquiet 
wit of man might be carried with rules of such policy, God 
doth know. The trial which we have lived to see, may 
somewhat teach us what posterity is to fear. But our Lord, 
of his infinite mercy, avert whatsoever evil our swervings on 
the one hand or on the other may threaten unto the state of 
his church. 

9. That the church of Rome doth hereby take occasion to That we m 
blaspheme, and to say our religion is not able to stand of it- jigi, ,,„ ^j^ 
self, unless it lean upon the staff of their ceremonies,* is not wmoniei 
a matter of so great moment that it did need to be objected, ©ause pa- 
or doth deserve to receive an answer. The name of blas-P"*»np- 
phemy in this place, is like the shoe of Hercules on a child's having 
foot. If the church of Rome do i^se any such kind of silly *f^®" fr®™ 
exprobration, it is no such ugly thing to the ear thatwe should Aattheyare 
think the honour and credit of our religion to receive there- »"d hereby 
by any great wound. They which hereof make so perilous i know not 
a matter do seem to imagine, that we have erected of late a J**** 8^*** 
frame of some new religion ; the furniture whereof we should 
not have borrowed from our enemies^ lest they relieving us 
might afterward Idiigh and gibe at our poverty ; whereas in 
truth the ceremonies which we have taken from such as were 
before us, are not things that belong to this or that sect, but 
they are the ancient rite's and customs of the church of Christ; 
whereof ourselves being a part, we have the self-same inte- 
rest in them which our fathers before us had, from whom the 
same are descended unto us. Again, in case we had been so 
much beholden privately unto them, doth the reputation of 
one church stand by saying unto another, I need thee not ? 
If some should be so vain and impotent as to mar a benefit 
with reproachful upbraiding, where at the least they suppose 
themselves to have bestowed some good turn ; yet surely a 
wise body's part it were not, to put out his fire because his 
fond and foolish neighbour, from whom he borrowed perad- 

* By asing of these ceremonies, the papists take occasion to blaspheme, saying 
that our religion cannot stand by itself; unless it lean upon the staff of their cere- 
monies. T. C. 1. iii. p. 178. 
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▼entnrt wksrewith to kindle it, wif^ ^"f^ c**^ ^^ diere- 
with in ibe teetfa^ saying. Were it not fw me tlum wonldst 
fnae, and not be able to heat thjsdf. As for that other 
argnment derired from the secret affection of ps^ists^ with 
whcMn our conformity in certain ceremonies is nid .to put 
them in great h<^diat their whole religion in time win hare 
re-entrance« and therefore n<me are so clamorous amongst 
ns for the observation of these ceremonies as papists, 
and such as papists snlxmi to speak for them» w h ere b y it 
clearly appeareth how mnch they rejoice, how much they 
trimnpb in these things;* our answer hereunto is still the 
same, that the benefit we have by such ceremonies over* 
weigheth even this also* No man that is not exceeding par* 
tial can well deny, but that there is most just cause where* 
fore we should be offended greatly at the church of Rome. 
Notwithstanding at such times as we are to deliberate for 
ourselres, the freer our minds are from all distempered affec- 
tions, the sounder and better is our judgment. When we 
are in a fretting mood at the church of Rome, and with that 
angry disposition enter into any cogitation of the orders and 
rites of our church, iaking particular surrey of them, we are 
sure to have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of 
our enemies, and according to the blithe or heavy aspect 
thereof, our other eye sheweth some other suitable token 
either of dislike or apjM'obation towards our own orders, ^or 
the rule of our judgment in such case being only that of Ho- 
mer, ** This is the thing which our enemies would have ;^'* what 
they seem contented with, even for that very cause we reject; 
and there is nothing but it pleaseth us much the better, if 
we espy that it galleth them. Miserable were the state and 
condition of that church, the weighty afiairs whereof should 
be ordered by those deliberations wherein such a humour 
as this were predominant. We have most heartily to thwk 
God therefore, that they amongst us, to whom the first con* 
saltations of causes of this kind fell, were men which aiming 
at another mark, namely, the glory of God and the good of 
this his church, took that which they judged thereunto ne- 
cessary, not rejecting any good or convenient thing, only be- 
cause the church of Rome might perhaps like it. If we have 

* To prove the papists triumph and joj in these things, I alleged forther thi^t 
there are none which make snch clamoors for these eemnonies, as the papisU and 
Chose which thej saborn. T. C. I. iii. p. 179* 
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that which is meet t&d right, although they be glad^ we are 
not to envy them this their solace; we do not think it a 
duty of ours to be in every such thing their tormentors. And > 
whereas it is said^ that popery for want of this utter extirpa- 
tion hath in some places taken root and flourished again/ but 
hath not been able to re-establish itself in any place after 
provision made against it by utter evacuation of all Romish 
ceremonies, and therefore, as long as we hold any thing like 
unto them, we put them in some more hope than if all were 
taken away : as we deny not but this may be true ; so being 
of two evils to choose the less, we hold it better that the 
friends and favourers of the church of Rome should be in 
some kind of hope to have a corrupt religion restored, than 
both we and they conceive just fear lest, under colour of root- 
ing out popery, the most effectual means to bear up the state 
of religion be removed, and so a way made either for pagan- 
ism or for extreme barbarity to enter. If desire of weaken- 
ing the hope of others should turn us away from the course 
we have taken; how much more the care of preventing our 
own fear, withhold us from that we are urged unto i especi- 
ally seeing that our own fear we know, but we are not so cer- 
tain what hope the rites and orders of our church have bred 
in the hearts of others. For it is no sufficient argument 
therefore to say, that in maintaining and urging these cere- 
monies, none are so clamorous as papists and they whom pa- 
pists suborn; this speech being more hard to justify than 
the former, and so their proof more doubtful than the thing 
itself which they prove. He that were certain that this is 
true, must have marked who they be that speak for ceremo- 
nies; he must have noted, who amongst them doth speak oft- 
enest or is most earnest ; he must have been both acquaint* 
ed thoroughly with the religion of such, and also privy to 
what conferences or compacts are passed in secret between 
them and others ; which kind of notices are not wont to be 
vulgar and common. Yet they which allege this, would 
have it taken as a thing that needeth no proof, a thing which 

* Thas they coDoeiring hope of haying the rest of their popery ia the end, it 
canseth them to be more frozen in tiieir wickedness, &o. For not the oaase but the 
occasion also ought to be taken away, &c* Althongfa let the reader jadge, whether 
they have caase given to hope, that the tail of popery yet remaining, they shall tbo 
easilier hale in the whole body after : considering also that Mr. Buoer noteth, 
that where these things hare been left, there popery hath retamed ; bat on the other 
part, in places which have been cleansed of these dregs, it hath not been seen that it 
hath had any entrance. T. C. 1. iii. p. 1T9« 
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all men know and see. And if so be it were granted tfaem 
as true, what gain they by it i Sundry of them that be popish 
are eager in maintenance of ceremonies. Is it so strange a 
matter to find a good thing &thered by ill men of a sinister 
intent and porpose, whose forwardness is not therefore abn- 
dle to such as fayour the same cause with a better and a sin- 
cerer meaning i They that seek, as they say, the removing of 
all popish orders out of the church, and reckon the state of 
bishops in the number of those orders, do (I doubt not) pre- 
sume that the cause which they prosecute is holy. Notwith- 
standing it is their own ingenuous acknowledgment, that 
even this very cause which they term so often by an excel- 
Ecelet. dis. lency, " The Lord's cause is gratissima, most acceptable unto 
some which hope for prey and spoil by it, and that our age 
hath of store such, and that such are the very sectaries of Di- 
onysius the famous atheist." Now if hereupon we should up- 
braid them with irreligious, as they do us with superstitious fa- 
vourers, if we should follow them in their own kind of pleading, 
and say, that the most clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion are either atheists, or else proctors suborned by atheists; 
the answer which herein they would make unto us, let them 
apply unto themselves, and there end. For they must not 
forbid us to presume our cause in defence of our church-orf- 
ders to be as good as theirs against them, till the contrary 
be made manifest to the wprld. 
"^Jhth^ 10. In the meanwhile sorry we are, that any good and 
fmy godij godly mind should be grieved with that which is done. But 
brethren ^ remedy their grief, lyeth not so much in us as in them- 
ngud of selves. They do not wish to be made glad with the hurt of 
m.^M M ^^^ church : and to remove all out of the church whereat they 
we have sl^ew themselves to be sorrowful, would be, as we are per- 
wiTibl suaded, hurtful if not pernicious thereunto. Till they be 
cborcb of able to persuade the contrary, they must and will, I doubt 
T. c. i. iiL ^^^' ^^ ^^^ some other good mean to cheer up themselves, 
d. ISO. Amongst which means the example of Geneva may serve for 
Dom'beri ^^^* Have not they the old popish custom of using godfathers 
which have and goduaothers in baptism ? the old popish custom of ad- 
anitjinsuch ministering the blessed sacrament of the holy eucharist with 
deiestaiioo, wafef-cakes i These things then the godly there can digest. 
Hiinlt^^ Wherefore should not the godly here learn to do the like, 
withoot both in them and in the rest of the like nature ? Some farther 
SLi behold ^^^^ peradventure it might be to assuage their grief, if sq 
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be they did consider the revenge they take on them which JJjJJ;^^^ 
have been, as they interpret it^ the workers of their continu- gooh godij 
ance in so great grief so long. For if the maintenance of ce- **!?^*2 
remonies be a corrosive to such as oppugn them ; undoubt- be grieTed^ 
edly to such as maintain them it can be no great pleasure, ^^^^^ 
when they behold how that which they reverence is oppugn- when they' 
ed. And therefore they that judge themselves hiartyrs when ^J^J^i^ 
they are grieved, should think withal what they are whom their minds 
they grieve. For we are still to put them in mind, that the ^ef^JJ^Ji 
cause doth make no difference ; for that it must be presumed (lo iprak 
as good at the least on our part as on theirs, till it be in the them)^* 
end decided who have stood for truth and who for error. So onprofit- 
that till then the most effectual medicine, and withal the most ^' 
sound, to ease their grief, must not be (in our opinion) the 
taking away of those things whereat they are grieved ; but the 
altering of that persuasion which they have concerning the 
same. For this we therefore both pray and labour ; the 
more because we are also persuaded, that it is but conceit in 
them to think that those Romish ceremonies whereof we 
have hitherto spoken, are like leprous clothes, infectious to 
the church ; or like soft and gentle poisons, the venom 
whereof being insensibly pernicious, wotketh death and yet 
is hever felt working. Thus they say : but because they say 
it only, and the world hath not as yet had so great experi- 
ence of their art in curing the diseases of the church, that the 
bare authority of their word should persuade in a cause so 
weighty, they may not think much if it be required at their 
hands to shew; first, by what means so deadly infection can 
grow from' similitude between us and the church of Rome in 
these things indifferent : secondly, for that it were infinite, 
if the church should provide against every such evil as may 
come to pass, it is not sufficient that they shew possibility 
of dangerous event, unless there appear some likelihood also 
of the same to follow in us, except we prevent it. Nor is this 
enough, unless it be moreover made plain, that there is Jio 
good and sufficient way of prevention but by evacuating clean, 
and by emptying the church of every such rite and ceremony 
as is presently called in question. Till this be done, their 
good affection towards the safety of the church is acceptable, 
but the way they prescribe us to preserve it by, must rest in 

» Althoagfa the corrnpiionf in them strike not straight to the hetrt, jet «s gentlo 
ppisoM thej consume bj litUe and little. T. C. L iii. p. IT'l* 
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suspense. And lest hereat they take occasion fo turn upon 
us tiie speech of the prophet Jeremy^ used against Babylon, 
Jer. t* Behold we have done our endeavour to cure the diseases 
of Babylon^ but she through her wilfulness doth rest un- 
cured:'' let them consider into what straits the church 
might driye itself in being guided by this their counsel. Their 
axiom \a, that the sound believing church of Jesus Christ may 
not be like heretical churches in any of those indifferent 
things which men make choice of, and do not take by pre- 
script appointment of the word of God. In the word of God 
the use of bread is prescribed as a thing without which the 
eucharist may not be celebrated ; but as for the kind of bread, 
it is not denied to be a thing indifferent. Being indifferent 
of itself, we are by this axiom of theirs to avoid the use of 
unleavened bread in their sacrament, because such bread the 
church of Rome, being heretical, useth. But doth not the 
self-same axiom bar us even from leavened bread also, which 
the church of the Grecians useth, the opinions whereof are 
in a number of things the same for which we condemn the 
church of Rome : and in some things erroneous, where the 
church of Rome is acknowledged to be sound ; as namely, in 
the article of the Holy Ghost's proceeding i And lest here 
they should say,* that because the Greek church is farther off 
and the church of Rome nearer, we are in that respect rather 
to use that which the church of Rome useth not ; let them 
imagine a reformed church in the city of Venice, where a 
Greek church and popish both are : and when both those are 
equally near, let them consider what the third shall do. 
Without Ifavened or unleavened bread it can have no sacra- 
ment; the word of God doth tie it to neither; and their 
axiom doth exclude it from both. If this constrain them, as 
it must, to grant that their axiom is not to take any place 
save in those things only where the church hath larger scope ; 
it resteth, that they search out some stronger reason than 
they have as yet alleged ; otherwise they constrain not us to 
think that the church is tied [unto any such rule or axiom, 
not then when she hath the widest field to walk in and the 
greater store of choice. 
Tiieir excep- 1 1 . Against such ceremonies generally as are^the same in the 
wc'^wfl' church of England and ofRome, we see what hath been hither- 
moi^g as to alleged. Albeit, we do not find the one church's therefore 
ceiredfjmm having of such things to be sufficient cause why the other 
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should not hare them ; nevertheless^ in case it may be proved^ tw dkm 
iJiat amongst the number of rites and orders common unto ^f^g, 
both, there are particulars the use whereof is utterly un- hafingte 
lawful, in regard of some special bad and noisome quality ; ^^^ 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquish such rites and 
orders, what freedom soever we have, to retain the other stilL 
As therefore we have heard their general exception again^ 
all those things^ which, being not commanded in the word of 
God, were first received in the church of Rome, and from - 
thence have been derived into ours, so it followeth ths^t noyr 
we proceed unto (pertain kinds of them, as being excepted 
against, not only for that they are in the church of Rome, 
but are besides dther Jewish or abused unto idolatry and 
60 grown scandalous. The church of Rome, they say, being 
ashamed of the simplicity of the gospel, did almost out of 
all religions take whatsoever had any fair and gorgeous show,* 
borrowing in that respect from the Jews sundry of their abo- 
lished ceremonies. Thus by foolish and ridiculous imitation * 
all their massing furniture almost they took from the taw, 
lest having an altar and a priest they should want vestments 
for their stage ; so that, whatsoever we have in common with 
the church of Rome, if the same be of this kind, we ought 
to remove it. Constantine the emperor, speaking of the 
keeping of the feast of Easter, saith, " That it is an unworthy T.G.i.L 
thing to have any thing common with that most spiteful P* ^^*' 
company of the Jews." And a little after he saith, **That'it is Bnseb* 
most absurd and against reason, that the Jews should vaunt Soam. 
and glory that the Christians could not keep those things '• "• «. 9. 
without their doctrine." And in another place it is said^ter 
this sort ; *l It i's convenient so to order the matter, that we 
have nothing common with that nation.'' The council of j^/;^ 
Laodicea, which was afterward confirmed by the sixth gene- Coocii. 
ral council, decreed, ^' That the Christians should not take un- 33, ' * 
leavened bread of the Jews, or communicate- with their im- 
piety." For the easier manifestation of truth in this point, 
two things there are which must be considered ; namely, the 
causes wherefore the church should decline from Jewish ce- 

• • • * 

remonies ; and how far it ought so to do. One cause is, that 
the Jews were the deadliest and spitefullest enemies of Christ- 

* Man J of these popish ceremonies fanlty bj reason of the pomp In them ; where 
thej shonid be agreeable to the timplieitj of the gospel of Christ oracified. Ecoles. 
Disc fol, 98. and T. C. 1. iii. p. 181. 
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ianity that were in the worlds and in this respect their orders 
fi(o far forth to be shunned as we have already set down in 
handling the matter of heathenish ceremonies. For no ene- 
mies being so venomous against Christ as Jews, they were of 
all other most odious, and by that mean, least to be used as 
fit church-patterns for imitation. Another cause is, the solemn 
abrogation of the Jews' ordinances : which ordinances for us 
ta resume, were to check our Lord himself which hath dis- 

• 

annulled them. But how far this second cause doth extend, 
it is not on all sides fully agreed upon. And touching those 
things wheriBunto it reacheth not, although there be small 
cause wherefore the church should frame itself to the Jews' 
example in respect of their persons which are most hatefal ; 
yet God himself having been the author of their laws, herein 
they are (notwithstanding the former consideration) still 
worthy to be honoured, and to be followed above others, as 
much as the state of things will bear. Jewish ordinances 
had some things natural, and of the perpetuity of those things 
no man doubteth. That which was positive, we likewise 
know to have been, by the coming of Christ, partly necessary 
not to be kept, and partly indifferent to be kept or not. Of 
the former kind, circumcision and sacrifice were. For this 
point Stephen was accused, and the evidence which his ac- 
Aets Ti. cusers brought against him in judgment was, ^' This man 
13, 14. ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy 
place and the law ; for we have heard him say. That this 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change 
the ordinances that Moses gave us.'* True it is, that this 
doctrine was then taught, which unbelievers condemning for 
blasphemy, did therein commit that which they did condemn. 
The apostles notwithstanding, from whom Stephen had re- 
ceived it, did not so teach the abrogation, no, not of those 
things which were necessarily to ceased but that even the Jews 
being Christians, might for a time continue in them. And 
ride NI- therefore in Jerusalem the first Christian bishop not cir- 
lephjib. cumcised was Mark; and he not bishop till the days of 
et Sufpiu Adrian the emperor, after the oveirthrow of Jerusalem ; there 
Sever, p. having been fifteen bishops before him which were all of the 
edit Plant circumcision. The Christian Jews did think at the first, not 
only themselves, but the Christian gentiles also bound, and 
that necessarily, to observe the whole law. There went forth 
certain of the sect of pharisees which did believe ; and they^ 
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coming unto Antioch taught, that it was necessary for the Acti x? . 
gentiles to be circumcised and to keep the law of Moses. 
Whereupon there grew dissension, Paul and Barnabas dis- 
puting against them. The determination of the council held 
at Jerusalem concerning this matter, was finally this ; " Touch- ^®?" 
ing the gentiles which believe, we have written and deter- 
mined, that they observe no such thing :" their protestation 
by letters is, " Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which A®*« 
departed from us, have troubled you with words, and cum- 
bered your minds, saying. Ye must be circumcised and keep 
the law ; know, that we gave them no such commandment." 
Paul therefore continued still teaching the gentiles, not only 
that they were not bound to observe the laws of Moses, but 
that the observation of those laws, which were necessarily to 
be abrogated, was in them altogether unlawful. In which 
point, his doctrine was misreported, as though he had every 
where preached this not only concerning the gentiles but al- 
so touching the Jews. Wherefore coming unto James and 
the rest of the clergy at Jerusalem, they told him plainly of 
it, saying, *'Thou seest, brother, how many thousand Jews ^cw 
there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the law. 
Now they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are amongst the gentiles, to forsake Moses, and 
sayest, that they ought not to circumcise their children, nei- 
ther to live after the customs." And hereupon they give him 
counsel to make it apparent in the eyes of all men, that those 
flying reports were untrue, and that himself being a Jew kept 
the law, even as they did. In some things therefore we see 
the apostles did teach, that there ought not to be conformity 
between the Christian Jews and gentiles. How many things 
this law of unconformity did comprehend, there is no need 
we should stand to examine. This general is true, that the 
gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, in that 
which was necessarily to cease at the coming of Christ. 
Touching things positive, which might either cease or con- 
tinue as occasion should require, the apostles, tendering the 
zeal of the Jews, thought it necessary to bind even the gentiles 
for a time to abstain as the J.ews did from things oSered unto Acts 
idols, from blood, from things strangled. These decrees were ^cts 
every where delivered unto the gentiles to be straitly ob- *^*- 4. 
served and kept. In the other matters the gentiles were free, 
and the Jews in their own opinion still tied : the apostles' 
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*J"- doctrine unto the Jews was, '* Condemn not the gentile ;** 
"^' * unto the gentile, " Despise not the Jews." The one sort, 
they warned to take heed that scrupulosity did not make 
them rigorous in giving unadvised sentence against their 
brethren which were free ; the other, that they did not be- 
come scandalous by abusing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren which were scrupulous. From 
hence therefore, two conclusions there are which may evi- 
dently be drawn ; the first, that whatsoever conformity of 
positive laws the apostles did bring in between the churches 
of Jews and gentiles, it was in those things only which might 
either cease or continue a shorter or longer time, as occasioti 
did most require ; the second, that they did not impose upon 
the churches of the gentiles any part of the Jews* ordinances 
with bond of necessary and perpetual observation (as we all, 
both by doctrine and practice, acknowledge), but only in re- 
spect of the conveniency and fitness for the present state of 
the church, as then it stood. The words of the council's de- 
cree, concerning the gentiles, ai*e, " " It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no more burden, sav- 
ing only these things of necessity ; abstinence from idol-offer- 
ings, from things strangled, and blood, and from fornication.'' 
So that in other things positive, which the coming of Christ 
did not necessarily extinguish, the gentiles were left alto- 
gether free. Neither ought it to seem unreasonable, that the 
gentiles should necessarily be bound and tied to Jewish or- 
dinances so far forth as that decree importeth. For to the 
Jew, who knew that their difference from other nations, which 
were aliens and strangers from God, did especially consist in 
this, that God's people had positive ordinances given to them 
of God himself; it seemeth marvellous hard, that the Christ- 
ian gentiles should be incorporated into the same comttioh- 
wealth with God's own chosen people, and be subject to no 
part of his statutes, more than only the law of nature, which' 
heathens count themselves bound unto. It was an opinioii 
constantly received amongst the Jews, that God did deliver' 
unto the sons of Noah seven precepts : namely, to live in 
some form of regiment under, first, public laws : secondly, 
to serve and call upon the name of God : thirdly, to shim 

* lib. qnl Seder Clam inscribitar. 
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idolatry : fourthly, not to suffer effusion of the blood : fifthly^ 
to abhor all unclean knowledge in the flesh : sixthly^ to com- 
mit no rapine : seventhly, and finally, not to eat of any liv- 
ing creature, whereof the blood was not first let out. If 
therefore the gentiles would be exempted from the law of 
Moses, yet it might seem hard they should also cast off even 
those things positive which were observed before Moses, and 
which were not of the same kind with laws that wt^re neces- 
sarily to cease. And peradventure hereupon the council sa^ 
it expedient to determine, that the gentiles should, according 
unto the third, the seventh, and the fifth, of those precepts, 
abstain from things sacrificed unto idols, from things stran- 
gled, and blood, and from fornication. The rest, the gentiles Heb. 
did of their own accord observe, nature leading them thereto. ^ *^^ 
And did not nature also teach them to abstain from fomica- r- n- 
tion ? No doubt it did. Neither can we with reason think, ^.V9. 
that as the former two are positive; so likewise this, being 
meant as the apostle doth otherwise usually understand it. 
But very marriage within a number of degrees being not 
only by the law of Moses, but also by the law of the sons 
of Noah (for so they took it), an unlawful discovery of 
nakedness ; this discovery of nakedness by unlawful mar- her. 
riages, such as Moses in the law reckoneth up, I think ^""^ 
it for mine own part more probable to have been meant in 
the words of that canon, than fornication according unto 
the sense of the law of nature. Words must be taken ac- 
cording to the matter whereof they are uttered. The apo- 
stles command to abstain from blood. Construe this accord- 
ing to the law of nature, and it will seem that homicide only 
is forbidden. But construe it in reference to the law of the 
Jews, about which the question was, and it shall easily ap- 
pear to have a clean other sense, and in any man's judgment 
.a truer, when we expound it of eating and not of shedding' 
blood: so if we spesik of fornication, he that Igioweth no 
law but only the law of nature, must needs make thereof a 
narrower construction, than he which measureth the same 
by a law wherein sundry kinds even of conjugal copulation 
are prohibited as impure, unclean, unhonest. St. Paul him- 1 Con 
self doth term incestuous marriage fornication. If any do ^* 
rather think, that the Christian gentiles themselves, through 
the loose and corrupt customs of those times^ took simple 
fornication for no sin, and were in that respect offensive unt6 
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.believing Jews, which by the law had been better taught, 
our proposing of another conjecture is unto theirs no preju- 
dice. Some things therefore we see there were, wherein the 
gentiles were forbidden to be like unto the Jews ; some thiugs 
wherein they were commanded not to be unlike. Again, 
some things also there were, wherein no law of God did let 
but that Siey might be either like or unlike, as occasion 
>omJe. ghould require. And imto this purpose Leo saith, " Aposto^ 
kpt Ser." Heal ordinance (beloved), knowing that our Lord Jesus Christ 
*' came not into this world to undo the law, hath in such sort 

distinguished the mysteries of the Old Testament, that cer- 
tain of them it hath chosen out to benefit evangelical know- 
ledge withal, cmd for that purpose appointed that those 
things which before were Jewish, might now be Christian 
customs." The cause why the apostles did thus conform the 
Christians as much as might be according to the pattern of 
the Jews, was to rein them- in by this mean the more, and 
to make them cleave the better. The church of Christ hath 
had in no one thing so many and so contrary occasions of 
dealing as about Judaism : some having thought the whole 
Jewish law wicked and damnable in itself; some, not con- 
demning it as the former sort absolutely, have notwithstand- 
^S ju^g^ ^^* either sooner necessary to be abrogated, or 
farther unlawful to be observed than truth can bear; some 
of scrupulous simplicity urging perpetual and universal ob- 
servation of the law of Moses necessary, as the Christian 
Jews at the first in the apostles' times ; some as heretics, 
holding the same no less even after the contrary determina- 
tion set down by consent of the church at Jerusalem; finally, 
gome being herein resolute through mere infidelity and with 
open professed enmity against Christ, as unbelieving Jews* 
To control slanderers of the law and prophets, such as Mar*- 
cionites and Manichees were, the church in her liturgies hath 
intermingled with readings out of the New Testament lessons 
taken out of the law and prophets ; whereunto Tertullian al- 
rerto1.de luding, saith of the church of Christ, " It intermingleth with 
idrers.^ evangelical and apostolical writings the law and the pro- 
^reu phets ; and from thence it drinketh in that faith which with 
water it sealeth, clotheth with the Spirit, nourisheth with the 
eucharist, with martyrdom setteth forward." They would 
have wondered in those times to hear that any man beitoig': 
npta favourer of heresy, should term this .by the way of dia*' 
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dain^ ''mangling of the Gospels vifkd Epistles."* They which 
hottour the law as an image of the wisdom of God himself, 
are notwithstanding to know that the same had an end in 
Christ. But what? Was the law so abolished with Christy 
that after his ascension the office of priests became imme- 
diately wicked^ and the very name hateful, as importing the 
exercise of an ungodly function ?•* No, as long as the glory of 
the temple continued/ until the time of that final desolation 
was accomplished, the very Christian Jews did continue 
with their sacrifices and other parts of legal service. That 
very law therefore which our Saviour was to abolish, did not 
80 soon become unlawful to be observed as some imagine ; 
nor was it afterward unlawful so far, that the very name of 
altar, of priests, of sacrifice itself, should be banished out of 
the world. For though God do now hate sacrifice, whether 
it be heathenish or Jewish, so that we cannot have the same 
things which they had but with impiety; yet unless there 
be some greater let than the only evacuation of the law of 
Moses, the names themselves may (I hope) be retained with- 
out sin, in respect of that proportion, which things establish- 
ed by our Saviour have unto them which by him are abro- 
gated. And so throughout all the writings of the ancient 
fathers, we see that the words which were do continue ; the 
only difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical use ; and are so many notes 
of remembrance unto us, that what they did signify in the 
letter, is accomplished in the truth. And as no man can 
deprive the church of this liberty, to use names whereunto 
the law was accustomed ; so neither are we generally for- 
bidden the use of things which the law hath> though it nei- 
ther commands us any particularity, as it did the Jews a 
number; and the weightiest which it did command them 
are unto us in the gospel prohibited. Touching such as, 
through simplicity of error, did urge universal and perpetual 
observation of the law of Moses at the first, we have spoken 
already. Against Jewish heretics and false apostles teaching 
afterward the self-same, St Paul in every epistle common- 
ly either disputeth or giveth warning. Jews that were zeal- 

* What ao abasing also is it to aflSrm, tbe mangling of the Gospels and Epistles to 
have been bronght into tbe cborcb bj godlj and learned men ! T. C. lib. iil. p. 171. 

^ Seeing that the ofiice and function of priests was after our SaVioar Christ's 
nsoension naaght and ungodljr ; the name whereby thej were called, which did oi'er- 
cise that ongodlj fanction, cannot be otherwise taken than in tbe evil pari. T. C« 
1. i. p. 216. 
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ouB for the law, but withal infidels in respect of Christtanity, 
and to the name of Jesus Christ most spiteful enemies, did, 
while they flourished, no less persecute the church than 
heathens ; and after their estate was overthrown, they were 
not that way so much to be feared. Howbeit, because they 
had their synagogues in every famous city almost through* 
out the world, and by that means great opportunity to with* 
draw from the Christian faith^ which to do they spared no 
labour ; this gave the church occasion to make sundry laws 
against them. As, in the council of Laodicea, *' The festival 
:oD. Laod. presents which Jews or heretics used to send, must not be 
pTc. uilff.' received, nor holidays solemnized in their company." Again, 
►. i3t. ** From the Jews, men ou&^ht not to receive their unleavened 
U176. "** [bread], nor to communicate with their impieties." Which 
council was afterward indeed confirmed by the sixth gene* 
ral council. But what was the true sense or meaning both 
ef the one and the other? Were Christians here forbidden 
to oommunicate in unleavened bread because the Jews did 
so, being enemies of the church ? He which attentively shall 
weigh the words, will suspect that they rather forbid com* 
munion with Jews than imitation of them ; much more, if 
with these two decrees be compared a third in the council 
of Constantinople : ^'Let no man, either of the clergy or laity, 
>>n. Con- eat the unleavened of the Jews, nor enter into any familiar- 
ri.o«p.i'i. ity with them, nor send for them in sickness, nor take phy* 
sic at their hands, nor as much as go into the bath with 
them. If any do otherwise, being a clergyman, let him be 
deposed ; if being a lay-person, let excommunication be his 
punishment.'* If these canons were any argument, that they 
which made them did utterly condemn similitude between 
the Christians and Jews in things indifferent appertaining 
unto religion, either because the Jews were enemies unto the 
church, or else for that their ceremonies were abrogated ; 
these reasons had been as strong and effectual i^ainst their 
keeping the feast of piaster on the same day the Jews kept 
theirs, and not according to the custom of the west church. 
For so they did from the first beginning till Constantine's 
time. For in these two things the east and west churches 
did interchangeably both confront the Jews and concur with 
them ; the west church using unleavened bread, as the Jews 
in their Passover did, but differing from them in the day where* 
en they kept the feast of Easter; contrariwise, the east church 



c6lebntiiig the fefti^t af l^aktei on the same day wHh flie 
Je#8, but not ming the Bttine kind of bread Mrhich they did. 
Now, if so be the east church in using leavened bread had 
done well, either for that the Jews #ere enemies to the 
churchy or be6au8e Jewish ceremonies were abrogated ; how 
should we think but that Victor the bishop of Rome (whom 
alljudicious men do in that behalf disallow) did well to be 
ik) rehemeiit and fierce in drawing them to the like dissimi- 
litude for the feast of Easter ? Again, if the west churches 
had in either of those two respects affected dissimilitude with 
the Jews in the feast of Eastet, what reason had they to 
draw the eastern church here uMo them> which reason did 
not enforce them to frame themselves unto it in the cere- 
mony of leavened bread ? Difference in rites should breed 
no controversy between one church and another ; but if con- 
troversy be onoe bred, it niust be ended. The feast of Easter 
being therefore litigious in the days of Constantine, who 
honoured of all other churches most the church of Rome ; 
which church was the mother, from whose breasts he had 
drawn that food which gave him nourishment to eternal life ; 
sith Agreement was necessary, and yet impossible, unless thef 
one part were yielded unto ; his desire was that of the two, 
the eastern church shouM rather yield. And to this end hel 
useth sundry persuasive speeches. When Stephen bishop of 
Rome, going about to shew what the catholic church should 
do, had alleged what the heretics themselves did, namely, 
that they received such as came unto them, and offered not 
to baptize them anew ; St. Cyprian being of a contrary mind 
to him about the matter at that time in question, which was. 
Whether heretics converted ought to be rebaptized, yea or 
no ? answered the allegation of Pope Stephen with exceed- 
ing great stomach, saying, " To this degree of wretchedness Cjpr. ad 
the church of God and spouse of Christ is now come, that^^"***'*'*' 
her ways she frameth to the example of heretics ; that to stephuii. 
celebrate the sacraments, which heavenly instruction hath 
delivered, light itself doth borrow from darkness, and Christ- 
ians do that which antichrists do.'' Now, albeit Constantino 
have done that to farther a better cause, which Cjrprian did 
to countenance a worse, namely, the rebaptization of here- 
tics, and have taken advantage of the odiousness of the Jews, 
as Cyprian of heretics, because the eastern church kept their 
feast of Easter always the fourteenth day of the month, as 

z2 
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the Jews did, what day of the week soever it fell ; or howso- 
ever Constantine did take occasion in the handling of that 
cause, to say, " It is unworthy to have any thing common 
with that spiteful nation of the Jews ;"• shall every motive or 
argument used in such kind of conferences, be made a rule 
for others still to conclude the like by, concerning all things 
of like nature, t^hen as probable inducements may lead them 
to the contrary ? Let both this and other allegations suitable 
unto it cease to bark any longer idly against that truth, the 
course and passage whereof it is not in them to hinder. 
Their ex- 12, But the Weightiest exception, and of all the most wor- 
agminsiMich ^^y to be respected, is against such kind of ceremonies, as, 
oeremonieii hsLve been SO grossly and shamefully abused in the church of 
been abas- Rome, that where they remain they are scandalous, yea, they 
ed •»! **»« cannot choose but be stumbling-blocks, and grievous causes 
Rome, and of offence. Concerning this point, therefore, we are first to 
•re taid In note, what properly it is to be scandalous or offensive. Se- 
to be scan- coudly, what kind of ceremonies are such. And thirdly, 
daioua* when they are necessarily for remedy thereof to be, taken 
away, and when not. The common conceit of the vulgar sort, 
is, whensoever they see any thing which they mislike and. 
are angry at, to think that every such thing is scandalous, 
and that themselves in this case are the men concerning whom. 
Matt, our Saviour spake in so fearful a manner, saying, ** Whoso- 
ever shall scandalize or offend any one of these little ones 
which believe in me (that is, as they construe it. Whosoever 
shall anger the meanest and simplest artisan which carrieth a. 
good mind, by not removing out of the church such rites and 
ceremonies as displease him), better he were drowned jin the 
bottom of the sea." But hard were the case of the church of 
Christ, if this were to scandalize. Men are scandalized when 

* Pleriqne in Asia mioore antiqailns 14. die mensisi nulla ratione die! sabliati 
habita, boo festam obserrarant. Qaod dum faciebant cam aliis, qni aliam rationem. 
in eodem festo agendo seqaebantnr, asqoe eo neqaaquam dissenseranti quoad' Victor^ 
episcopus Romanas, snpra modmn iracnndia inflammalas, omnes in, Asia qai etant 
7f0-0-api0-xa()iject'niTa( appellati, excommunicaTerit. Ob qaod factum, Iren»08» epis* 
copns Lagdani* in Viclorem per epistolam graviter inTectus est. Socr. Ecclesiast. 
Hist. 1. V. 0. 21. — Quid pnestabiliosi qaidve angustias esse poterat, qnan^ nt boo. 
festum, per quod spem immortalilalis nobis ostentatam babemns, nno modo et ratione 
apnd omnes iutegre sincereqae ohservaretur? Ac primnm omniam dignom plane 
videbalur, utritam et consnetndinemimitantes JadKorom (qui, qnoniam suas ipsomm 
manns immani scelere poiluernot, merito, nt sceleslos deoet, caeco animorom errore 
tenenlnr irretiti) istnd festnm sanotissimnm ageremns. In nostra enim sitnm est 
pntestate, nt, illomm more rejecto, veriore ao magis siaoero institoto (qood qniden. 
usque a prima passionis diehactenus recolairans) bujas fosti nelebrationem ad pode- 
rorum seoolomm oiemoriam propagemns. Nihil igitur sit nobis onm Jadaonuii 
tarh$, onninm odioia vnxime. Eufeb. do Vita Constant, lib. iii. rap. 17. 
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they are moved, led and provoked unto sin. At good things 
evil men may take occasion to do evil ; and so Christ him- i Pet. 
self was a rock of oflFence in Israel, they taking occasion at "* ®* 
his poor estate and at the ignominy of his cross to think him 
unworthy of the name of that great and glorious Messiah, 
whom the prophets describe in such ample and stately terms. 
But that which we therefore term offensive, because it in- 
viteth men to offend, and by a dumb kind of provocation, 
encourageth, moveth, or any way leadeth unto sin, must of 
necessity be acknowledged actively scandalous. Now, some 
things are so even by their very essence and nature, so that 
wheresoever they be found they are not, neither can be with- 
out this force of provocation unto evil ; of which kind all 
examples of sin and wickedness are. Thus David was scan- 2 Sam. 
dalous in that bloody act whereby he caused the enemies of *"' 
God to be blasphemous : thus the whole state of Israel was Rom. 
scandalous, when their public disorders caused the name of g^^^ ' 
God to be ill-spoken of amongst the nations. It is of this xxwi 20. 
kind that TertuUian meaneth : " Offence or scandal, if I be Je v"ir|{in. 
not deceived (saith he), is when the example not of a good Veiand. 
but of an evil thing doth set men forward unto sin. Good 
things can scandalize none, save only evil minds :" Good 
things have no scandalizing nature in them. Yet that which 
is of its own nature either good, or at least not evil, may by 
some accident become scandalous at certain times, and in 
certain places, and to certain men ; the open use thereof, ne- 
vertheless, being otherwise without danger. The very nature 
of some rites and ceremonies therefore is scandalous, as it 
was in a number of those which the Manichees did use, and 
is in all such as the law of God doth forbid. Some are of- 
fensive only through the agreement of men to use them unto 
evil, and not else ; as the most of those things indifferent 
which the heathens did to the service of their false gods ; 
which another, in heart condemning their idolatry, could not 
do with them in show and token of approbation without be- 
ing guilty of scandal given. Ceremonies of this kind, are 
either devised at the first.unto evil; as the Eunomian heretics 
in dishonour of the blessed Trinity brought in the laying on 
of water but once, to cross the custom of the church which 
in baptism did it thrice : or else having had a profitable use, 
they are afterward interpreted and wrested to the contrary ; as 
those heretics which held the Trinity to be three distinct, not 
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persons, but natures, abused the ceremony of three time^ 
laying on water in baptism, unto the strengthening of their 
heresy. The element of water is in baptism necessary; once 
to lay it on, or twice, is indifferent. For which cause Ore* 
Epiflt Ad gory making mention thereof, saith, ** To dive an infant either 
^ndnmu ^j^j^^ ^^ y^^^ ^^^^ jj^ baptism, can be no way a thing reprov* 

able ; seeing that both in three times washing, the trinity 
of persons, and in one the unity of the Godhead, may be sig-^ 
nified." So that of these two ceremonies, neither being hurt- 
ful in itself, both may serve unto good purpose, yet one wac( 
devised and the other converted unto evil. Now, whereas ii| 
the church of Rome certain ceremonies are said to have been 
shamefully abused unto evil, as the ceremony of crossing at 
baptism, of kneeling at the eucharist, of using wafer-cakeSj, 
and such-like ; the question is, whether for remedy of that 
evil wherein such ceremonies have been scandalous, and per^ 
haps may be still unto some even amongst ourselves, whom 
the presence and sight of them may confirm in that former 
error whereto they served in times past, they are of necessity 
to be removed. Are these, or any other ceremonies we have 
common with the church of Rome, scandalous and wicked in 
their very nature i This no man objecteth. Are any such as 
have been polluted from their very birth, and instituted, even 
at the first, unto that thing which is evil ? That which hath 
been ordained impiously at the first, may wear out that im- 
piety in tract of time ; a^d then, what doth let but that the 
use thereof may stand without offence ? The names of our 
months and of our days, we are not ignorant from whence 
they came, and with what dishonour unto God they are said 
to have been devised at the first.* What could be spoken 
against any thing more effectual to stir hatred, than that which 
sometime the ancient fathers in this case speak i Yet those 
very names are fit this day in use throughout Christendom 
witiiout hiirt or scandal to apy. Clear and manifest it is, 
that things devised ^y heretics, yea, devised of a very here- 

* Horn. xi. de PascU. Idololatris oonsaetado io tantnm homines oooacaTeimt, 
ot Solis, Lqiub, Martis atqne Mercarii, JoTis, Veneria, Satnrni, et divarais elemeii- 
tonim ao dsBnotram appellationHMis 4iea Toeitareot, et loci teoebranun nenea im- 
ponerent. Beda de ratione temp. cap. iv. — OctaTna diea idem primoa eat, ad qnem 
reditar, indeqne rartna hebdomada iocfaoatnr. Hia nomiaa a ^anetia geatilitaa ib- 
didit, habere ie oredentes a Sole apiritam, a Lona oorpaa, a Marte^atoigaiaem, • 
Mercario ii^eniam el liognam, a Jove temperaatiam, a Veaere volaptateBa a Sa- 
tamo tardiiatero. Ind. Hiitp. lib. r. Etjmol. eap. SO, Diea dieti a dlia, qiu 
f Afluna Remaoi qoibaadam aiderihos aaprtTeraBt. 
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tical pur))o«e»,€yen against religion^ and at their first devising 
worthy to have been withstood, may in time grow meet to 
be kept ; as that custom, the inventors whereof were the £u- 
nomian heretics. So that customs once established and con- 
firmed by long use being presently without harm, are not in 
regard of their corrupt original to be held scandalous. But 
concerning those our ceremonies which they reckon for most 
popish, they are not able to avouch that any of them was 
otherwise instituted than unto good; yea, so used at the first. 
It foUoweth then, that they all are such as having served to 
good purpose, were afterward converted unto the contrary. 
And sith it is not so much as objected against us, that 
we retain together with them the evil wherewith they have 
been infected in the church of Rome ; I would demand, who 
they are whom we scandalize, by using harmless things unto 
that good end for which they were first instituted. Amongst 
ourselves that agree in the approbation of this kind of good 
use, no man will say, that one of us is offensive or scandalous 
unto another. As for the favourers of the church of Rome, 
they know how far we herein differ and dissent from them ; 
which thing neither we conceal, and they by their public 
writings also profess daily how pauch it grieveth them. So 
that of them there will not many rise up against us, as wit> 
nesses unto the indictment of scandal wnereby we might be 
condemned and cast, as having strengthened them in that 
evil wherewith they pollute themselves in the use of the same 
ceremonies. And concerning such as withstand the church 
of England herein, and hate it because it doth not sufficient- 
ly seem to hate Rome ; they (I hope) are far enough from 
being by this mean drawn to any kind of popish error. The 
multitude therefore of them, unto whom we are scandalous 
through the use of abused ceremonies, is not so apparent, 
that it can justly be said in general of any one sort of men 
or other, we cause them to offend. If it be so, that now and 
then some few are espied who, having been accustomed here- 
tofore to the rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
are not so scoured of their former rust as to forsake their an- 
cient persuasion which they have had, howsoever they frame 
themselves to outward obedience of laws and orders ; because 
such may misconstrue the meaning of our ceremonies, and 
so take them, as though they were in every sort the same 
they have been, shall this be thought a reason sufficient 
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whereon to ccmclude that some law most necesBarily be made 
to abolish all such ceremonies ? They answer, that there is 
no law of God which doth bind ns to retain them. And St. 
Paul's rule is, that in those things from which without hurt 
we may lawfully abstain, we should frame the usage of our 
liberty, with regard to the weakness and imbecility of our 
brethren. Wherefore unto them which stood upon their own 
i.Cw. defence, saying, " Ail things are lawful unto me ;'' he repli- 
~ ** eth, •' but all things are not expedient** in regard of others. 
All things are clean, all meats are lawful ; but evil unto that 
man that eateth offensiyely. If for thy meat's sake thy bro- 
ther be grieyed, thou walkest no longer according to charity. 
Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ died. Dis- 
solve not for food's sake the work of God. We that are strong, 
must bear the imbecility of the impotent, and not please our- 
selves. It was a weakness in the Christian Jews, and a maim of 
judgment in them, that they thought the gentiles polluted by 
the eatins: of those meats which themselyes were afraid to 
touch for fear of transgressing the law of Moses; yea, hereat 
their hearts did so much rise, that the apostle had just cause 
to fear lest they would rather forsake Christianity than en- 
dure any fellowship with such as made no conscience of that 
which was unto them abominable. And for this caude 
mention is made of destroying the weak by meats, and of 
dissolving the work of God which was his church, a part 
of the living stones whereof were believing Jews. Now 
those weak brethren beforementioned are said to be as the 
Jews were, and our ceremonies which have been abused in 
the church of Rome, to be as the scandalous meats, from 
which the gentiles are exhorted to abstain in the presence 
of Jews for fear of averting them from Christian faith. There- 
fore, as charity did bind them to refrain from that for their 
brethren's sake, which otherwise was lawful enough for 
them ; so it bindeth us for our brethren's sake likewise to abo- 
lish such ceremonies, although we might lawfully else retain 
them. But between these two cases there are great odds. 
For neither are our weak brethren as the Jews, nor the cere- 
monies which we useas the meats which the gentiles used. 
The Jews were known to be generally weak in that respect ; 
whereas contrariwise the imbecility of ours is not common 
unto so many, that we can take any such certain notice of 
them. It is a chanceif here and there some one be found ; 
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and therefore, seeing w^ may presume men commonly other-* 
wise, there is no necessity that our practice should frame it 
self by that which the apostle doth prescribe to the gentiles. nM^tlt i! 
Again, their use of meats was not like unto our ceremonies ; ••«*• *8' 
that being a matter of private action in common life ; where 
every man was free to order that which himself did ; but this 
a public constitution for the ordering of the church : and 
we are not to look that thechurch should change her public 
laws and ordinances, made according to that which is judged 
ordinarily and commonly fittest for the whole, although it 
chance that for some particular men the same be found in- 
convenient, especially when there may be other remedy also 
against the sores of particular inconveniences. In this case 
therefore, where any private harm doth grow, we are not to 
reject instruction, as being an unmeet plaster to apply unto 
it ; neither can we say, that he which appointeth teachers for 
the physicians in this kind of evil, is, " as if a man would x. c. 
set one to watch a child all day long lest he should hurt him- ^- »"• 
self with a knife, whereas by taking away the knife from him, 
the danger is avoided, and the service of the man better em- 
ployed." For a knife may be taken from a child, without 
depriving them of the benefit thereof which have years and 
discretion to use it. But the ceremonies which children do 
abuse, if we remove quite and clean, as it is by gome required 
that we should : then are they not taken from children only, 
but from others also : which is as though because children 
may perhaps hurt themselves with knives, we should con- 
clude, that tiberefore the use of knives is to be taken quite 
and clean even from men also. Those particular ceremonies 
which they pretend to be so scandalous, we shall in the next 
book have occasion more thoroughly to sift, where other 
things also, traduced in the public duties of the church where- 
unto each of these appertaineth, are together with these to 
be touched, and such reasons to be examined as have at any 
time been brought either against the one or the other. In 
the meanwhile, against the conveniency of curing such evils 
by instruction, strange it is, that they should object the mul- 
titude of other necessary matters wherein preachers may bet- 
ter bestow their time, than in giving men warning not to 
abuse ceremonies." A wonder it is, that they should object 

^ It it Dot so coQTenient that the minister, havings so many necessary points to be* 
stow his time in, shoald be driven to spend it in giving warning of not abasing them, 
of which (although thej were used to the best) there is no profit. T. C. 1. iii. p. 177. 
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ihis^ which have so many years together troubled the chufch 
with quarrels concerning these things ; and are even to this 
very hour so earnest in them, that if they write or speak pub- 
licly but five words, one of them is Ughtly about the danger- 
ous estate of the church of England, in respect of abused ce- 
remonies. How much happier had it been for this whole 
church, if they which have raised contention therein, about 
the abuse of rites and ceremonies, had considered in due time 
that there is indeed store of matters fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to spend time and labour in ? It is ihrougji 
their importunate and vehement asseverations more than 
through any such experience which we have had of our own, 
that we are enforced to think it possible for one or other, now 
and then at leastwise, in the prime of the reformation of our 
church, to have stumbled at some kind of ceremonies. Where- 
in, forasmuch as we are contented to take this upon their 
credit, and to think it may be ; sith also, they farther pretend 
' the same to be so dangerous a snare to their souls that are 
at any time taken therein ; they must give our teachers leave 
for the saving of those souls (be they never so few), to inter- 
mingle sometime with other more necessary things, admoni- 
tion concerning these not unnecessary. Wherein they should 
i^ reason more easily yield this leave, considering th^t here- 
unto we shall not need to use the hundredth part of that time, 
which themselves think very needful to bestow in making 
most bitter invectives against the ceremonies of the church. 
Oar oere- 13. But to come to the last point of all ; the church of 
Slpuld "" England is grievously charged with forgetfulness of her duty, 
agninst, for which duty had been to frame herself unto the pattern of 
eharchet, ^^^^ example that went before her in the work of reformation, 
reformed ^'For as the chuiches of Christ ought to be most unlike the 
have oast ' syuagogue of antichrist in their indifferent ceremonies ; so 
oat those they Ought to be most like one unto another, and for pre* 
whi^ we, servation of unity, to have as much as possible may be all 
notwith- the same ceremonies. And therefore St. Paul, to establish 
their eum- this Order iu the church of Corinth, that they should make 
pie to the their gatherings for the poor upon the first day of the sab- 
r^tain stiii.^ bath (which is our Sunday), allegeth this for a reason,*" That 
• '^•^- ^' ■• he had so ordained in other churches.*' Again, '* As children of 
k 1 Cor. one Father, and servants of one family; so all churches should 
xTi. 1. jjQt only have one diet, in that they have one word, but also 
wear, as it were, pne livery in using the same ceremonies.'* 
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Thirdly, " This rule did the greatcouncil of Nice follow/ when 
it ordained, that where certain at the feast of Pentecost did 
pray kneeling, they should pray standing : the reason where- 
of is added, which is. That one custom ought to be kept 
throughout all churches. It is true, that the diversity of 
ceremonies ought not to cause the churches to dissent one 
with another : but yet it maketh most to the avoiding of dis- 
sension, that there be amongst them a unity, not only in doc- 
trine, but also in ceremonies. And therefore our form of ser- t. c. 1.1. 
vice is to be amended, not only for that it cometh too near P*^®**^^ 
that of the papists, but also because it is so different from 
that of the reformed churches." Being asked to what churches 
ours should conform itself, and why other reformed churches 
should not as well frame themselves to ours, their answer is, 
''That if there be any ceremonies which we have better thaa 
others, they ought to frame themselves to us ; if they have 
better than we, then we ought to frame ourselves to them : 
if the ceremonies be alike commodious, the latter churches 
should conform themselves to the first, as the younger 
daughter to the elder. For as St. Paul in the members^, Rom. 
where all other things are equal, noteth it for a mark of ho- *^**^* ^' 
nour above the rest, that one is called before another to the 
gospel; so is it, for the same cause, amongst the churches. 
And in this respect he pincheththe Gorinths, that not being 1 Cor. 
the first which received the gospel, yet they would have their *""' ^* 
several manners from other churches.r Moreover, where the 
ceremonies are alike commodious, the fewer ought to con- 
form themselves unto the more. Forasmuch, therefore, as all 
the churches (so far as they know which plead after this 
manner) of our confession in doctrine, agree in the abroga- 
tion of divers things which we retain ; our church ought 
either to shew that they have done evil, or else she is found 
to be in fault that doth not conform herself in that, which she 
cannot deny to be well abrogated." In this axiom, that pre- 
servation of peace and unity amongst Christian churches 
should be by all good means procured, we join most willingly 
and gladly with them* Neither deny we, but that, to the 
avoiding of dissension, itavaileth much, that there be amongst 
them a unity as well in ceremonies as in doctrine. The 

* Tht canon of that coancil which is here cited doth provide against kneeling at 
prajer on Sundays, or for fiAj days after Easter, on any day> and not at the feast of 
PentMost only. Cm. 20. 
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only doubt is^ about the manner of their unity ; how far 
churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, and 
what way they ought to take for that purpose. Touching 
the one, the rule which they have set down is, that in ce- 
remonies indifferent, all churches ought to be one of them 
unto another as like as possibly they may be. Which pos- 
sibly we cannot otherwise construe, than that it doth re- 
quire them to be, even as like as they may be without break- 
ing any positive ordinance of God. For the ceremonies 
whereof we speak, being matter of positive law, they are in- 
different, if God have neither himself commanded nor forbid- 
den them, but left them unto the church's discretion : so that 
if as great uniformity be required as is possible in these things, 
seeing that the law of God forbiddeth not any one of them ; 
it foUoweth, that from the greatest unto the least, they must 
be in every Christian church the same, except mere impossi- 
bility of SO' having it be the hinderance. To us this opinion 
seemeth over extreme and violent : we rather incline to think 
it a just and reasonable cause for any church, the state where- 
of is free and independent, if in these things it differ from 
other churches only for that it doth not judge it so fit and 
expedient to be framed therein by the pattern of their exam- 
ple, as to be otherwise framed than they. That of Gregory 
unto Leander, is a charitable speech, and a peaceable ; *' In 
tma fide nil officit ecclesiee sanctee consuetude diversa. — 
Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference in 
customs of the church doth no harm.** That of St. Augustine to 
Cassulanus is somewhat particular, and toucheth what kind of 
ceremonies they are, wherein one church may vary from the 
example of another without hurt: " Let the faith of the whole 
church, how wide soever it hath spread itself, be always 
one, although the unity of belief be famous for variety of cer- 
tain ordinances, whereby that which is rightly believed suffer- 
JdS^. ethno kind of let or impediment." Calvin goeth farther, '* As 
concerning rites in particular, let the sentence of Augustine 
take place, which leaveth it free unto all churches to receive 
their own custom. Yea, sometime it profiteth, and is expedient 
that there be difference, lest men should think that religion 
is tied to outward ceremonies. Always provided, that there 
be not any emulation, nor that churches delighted with no- 
velty affect to have that which others have not." They which 
gr^nt it true, That the diversity of ceremonies in this kind 
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ought not to cause dissension in churches, mu&,t either ac- 
knowledge that they grant in eflTect nothing by these words ; 
or, if any thing be granted, there must as much be yielded 
unto, as we affirm against, their former strict assertion. For, 
if churches be urged by way of duty, to take such ceremo- 
nies as they like not of, how can dissension be avoided ? Will 
they say, that there ought to be no dissension, because such 
as are urged ought to like of that whereunto they are urged ? 
If they say this, they say just nothing. For how should any 
church like to be urged of duty by such as have no authority 
or power over it, unto those things which being indiflferent, 
it is not of duty bound unto them ? Is it their meaning/that 
there ought to be no dissension, because that which churches 
are not bound unto, no man ought by way of duty to urge 
upon them ; and if any man do, he standeth in the sight of 
both God and men most justly blameable, as a needless dis- 
turber of the peace of God's church, and an author of dis- 
sension ? In. saying this, they both condemn their own prao- 
tice, when they press the church of England with so strict a 
bond of duty in these things ; and they overthrow the ground 
of their practice, which is. That there ought to be in all kind 
of ceremonies uniformity, unless impossibility hinder it. For 
proof whereof, it is not enough to allege what St. Paul 
did about the matter of collections, or what noblemen do 
in the liveries of their servants, or what the council of Nice 
did for standing in time of prayer on certain days ; because, 
though St Paul did will them of the church of Corinth,* 
every man to lay up somewhat by him upon the Sunday, and 
to reserve it in store till himself did come thither to send it 
to the church of Jerusalem for relief of the poor there ; sig- 
nifying withal, that he had taken the like order with the 
churches of Galatia ; yet the reason which he yieldeth of 
this order taken, both in the one place and the other, sheweth 
the least part of his meaning to have been that whereunto 
his words are writhed. " Concerning collection for the saints 1 9®'* 
(he meaneth them of Jerusalem), as I have given order to the 
church of Gralatia, so likewise do ye (saith the apostle) ; that 
is, in every first day of the week, let each lay aside by him- 
self, and reserve according to that which God hath blessed 

* And therefore .St. Paal, to establish this order in the charch of CoriDth, that 
thej shoold make their gatherings for the poor apoo the first day of the sabbath 
(which is oar ^anday), alleg^th this for a reason, that he had so ordained in other 
•harches. T. C. 1. i. p. 153. 
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him with ; that when I come collections be not &en td 
make ; and that when I come> whom ye shall choose, them I 
may forthwith send away by letters^ to carry your beneficence 
imto Jerusalem." Out of which words to conclude the duty 
of uniformity throughout all churches, in all manner of in- 
different ceremonies, will be very hard, and therefore b^st to 
give it over. But perhaps they are by so much the miore 
loath to forsake this argument, for that it hath, though no- 
thing else, yet the name of Scripture to give it some kind of 
countenance more than the pretext of livery-coats afforded 
them/ For neither is it any man's duty to clothe all Us 
children or all his servants with one weed, nor theirs to 
dothe themselves so, if it were left to their own judgments, 
as these ceremonies are left of God to the judgment of tht 
church. And seeing churches are rather in this case Kke 
drivers families, than like divers servants of one family, be- 
cause every church, the state whereof is independent upon 
any other, hath authority to appoint orders for itself in things 
indifferent; therefore of the two we may rather infer, That 
as one family is not abridged of liberty to be clothed in fiiar's- 
grey for that another doth wear clay-colotur, so neither are 
all churches bound to the self^same indifferent ceremonies 
which it liketh sundry to use. As for that canoii in the 
council of Nice, let them but read it and weigh it well. The 
ancient use of the church throughout all Christendom was, 
for fifty days after Easter (which fifty days were called Pen- 
tecost, though most commonly the last day of them, which 
is Whitsunday, be so called), in like sort on all the Sundays 
throughout the whole year their manner was to stend at 
prayer; whereupon their meetings unto that purpose on 
those days had the name of Stations given theni. Of which 
custom Tertullian'speaketh in this wise ; ''It is not with us 
thought fit either to fast on the Lord's day, or to pray kneel- 
ing. The same immunity from fasting and kneeling we keep 
all the time which is between the feasts of Easter and Pen- 
tecost."** This being therefore an order generally received in 
the church ; when some began to be singular and different from 
all others, and thatin a ceremony which was then judged Very 

• So that u children of one Father, and temuits of one master, be will hare all 
the churobes, not only have one diet, in that they have one word, but also wear, at it 
were, one livery, in using the same oeremonief. T* C. 1. iii. p, 13S. 

^ This rule did the great oonneil of Nice follow, &e. Die dominiop et per omwNii 
PenleeoKtem, nee d^ genicnlis adorare, et jcjnnittm solvere, &e. De coro. mffilif. 
71 C. i. i. p. 133. 
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oonrenient |br the whole churchy even by the whole, those 
few excepted which brake out of the common pale ; the 
council of Nice thought good to enclose them again with the 
rest, by a law made in this sort : '^ Because there are certain 
which will needs kneel at the time of prayer on the Lord's 
day, and in the fifty days after Easter ; the holy synod judg- 
ing it meet, that a convenient custom be observed through- 
out all churches, hath decreed. That standing we make our 
prayers to the Lord/' Whereby it plainly appeareth, that 
in things indifferent, what the whole church doth think con- 
venient for the whole, the same if any part do wilfully vio- 
late, it may be reformed and inrailed again by that general 
authority, whereunto each particular is subject; and that the 
spirit of singularity in a few ought to give place unto publid 
judgment : this doth clearly enough appear, but not that all 
Christian churches are bound in every indifferent ceremony 
to be uniform ; because where the whole church hath not 
tied the parts unto one and the same thing, they being there^ 
in left each to their own choice, may either do as others do« 
or else otherwise without any breach of duty at all. Concern- 
ing those indifferent things, wherein it hath been heretofore 
thought good that all Christian churches should be uniform^ 
the way which they now conceive to bring this to pass was 
then never thought on. For till now it hath been judged, 
that seeing the law of God doth not prescribe all particular 
ceremonies which the church of Christ may use, and in so 
great variety of them as may be found out, it is not possible 
that the law of nature and reason should direct all churches 
imto the same things, each deliberating by itself what is 
most convenient; the way to establish the same things in- 
different throughout them all must needs be the judgment 
of some judicial authority drawn into one only sentence^ 
which may be a rule for every particular to follow. And be- 
cause such i^uthority over all churches^ is too much to be 
granted unto any one mortal man ; there yet remaineth that 
which hath been always followed as the best, the safest, the 
most sincere and reasonable way ; namely, the verdict of the 
whole church orderly taken and set down in the assembly of 
some general council. But to maintain. That all Christian 
churches ought for unity's sake to be uniform in all ceremo- 
nies, and then to teach that the way of bringing this to pass, 
must be by mutual imitation, so that where we have better 
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ceremonies than others, they shall be bound to follow us^ 
and we them, where theirs are better ; how should we think 
it agreeable and consonant to reason ? For sith in things of 
this nature, there is such variety of particular inducements, 
whereby one church may be led to tlunk that better, which 
another church led by other inducements judgeth to be 
worse (for example, the east church did think it better to 
keep Easter-day afler the manner of the Jews, the west 
church better to do otherwise ; the Greek church judgel^ it 
worse to use unleavened bread in the eucharist, the Latin 
church leavened ; one church esteemeth it not so good to re- 
ceive the eucharist sitting as standing, another church not so 
good standing as sitting ; there being on the one side proba- 
ble motives, as well as on the other) : unless th^ add some- 
what else to define more certainly what ceremonies shall 
stand for best in such sort, that all churches in the world 
shall know them to be the best, and so know them that there 
may not remain any question about this point, we are not a 
whit the nearer for that they have hitherto said. They them- 
selves, although resolved in their own judgments what cere- 
monies are best, foreseeing that such as are addicted unto be 
not all so clearly and so incomparably best, but others there 
are, or may be at leastwise, when all things are well consi- 
dered, as good ; know not which way smoothly to rid their 
hands of this matter, without providing some more certain 
rule to be followed for establishment of uniformity in cere- 
monies, when there are divers kinds of equal goodness : and 
therefore in this case they say, that the latter churches, and 
the fewer, should conform themselves unto the elder, and 
the more.' Hereupon they conclude, that forasmuch as all 
the reformed churches (so far as they know) which are of our 
confession in doctrine, have agreed already in the abrogation 
of divers thii^s which we retain ; our church ought either 
to shew that they have done evil, or else she is found to be 
in fSstult for not conforming herself to those churches, in that 
which she cannot deny to be in them well abrogated. For 
the authority of the first churches (and those they account 
to be the first in this cause which were first reformed) they 
bring the comparison of younger daughters conforming them- 

• If the ceremoBies be alike commodioas, the latter ohurohes should conrorm 
tbemseU.e8 to the 6n»t, &c. And again, The fewer oogfat to conform themsielTM 
wnto the more. T. C. 1. iii. p. 185. 
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selves in attire to the example of tlieir eldest sieters ; where-^ 
in there i* just as much strength of reason, as in the livery- 
coats beforementioned. St. Paul, they say, noteth it for a 
mark of special honour, that Epcenetus was the first man in 
all Achaia which did embrace the Christian faith ; after the Ron- 
same sort, he toucheth it also as special pre-eminence of Ju- 
nius and Andronicus, that in Christianity they were his 
ancients. The Corinthians he pincheth with this demand, 
" Hath the word of God gone from out of you, or hath it i.Cor. 
lighted on you alone ?" But what of all this ? If any man "^* 
should think that alacrity and forwardness in good things 
doth add nothing unto men's commendation ; the two former 
speeches of St. Paul might lead him to reform his judgment. 
In like sort, to take down the stomach of proud conceited 
men, that glory as though they were able to set all others to 
school, there can be nothing more fit than some such words 
as the apostle's third sentence doth contain ; wherein he 
teacheth the church of Corinth to know, that there was no 
such great odds between them and the rest of their brethren, 
that they should think themselves to be gold, and the rest 
to be but copper* He therefore useth speech unto them 
to this effect : '' Men instructed in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ there both were before you, and are besides you in the 
world ; ye neither are the fountain from which first, nor yet 
the river into which alone, the word hath flowed." But al- 
though as Epeenetus was the first man in all Achaia, so Co- 
rinth had been the first church in the whole world, that re- 
ceived Christ ; the apostles doth not shew, that in any kind 
of things indifferent whatsoever this should have made their 
example a law unto all others. Indeed, the example of sun- 
dry churches for approbation of one thing doth sway 'much ; 
but yet still as having the force of an example only, and not 
of a law. They are effectual to move any church, unless 
some greater thing do hinder; but they bind none, no, not 
though they be many, saving only when they are the major 
part of a general assembly, and then their voices, being more 
in number, must oversway their judgments who are fewer, 
because in such cases the greater half is the whole. But as 
they stand out single, each of them by itself, their number 
can purchase them no such authority, that the rest of the 
churches being fewer should be therefore boimd to follow 
them, and to relinquish as good ceremonies as theirs for 
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theirs. Whereas, therefore, it is concluded out of these so 
weak premises, that the retaining of divers things in the 
church of England, which other reformed churches have cast 
out, must needs ai^e that we do not well, unless we cau 
shew that they have done ill ;* what needed this wrest to 
draw out from us an accusation of foreign churches i It 
is not proved as yet, that if they have done well, our duty 
is to follow them ; and to forsake our own course, because it 
differeth from theirs, although indeed it be as well for us 
every way, as theirs for them. And if the proofs alleged for 
confirmation hereof had been sound, yet seeing they lead no 
frurther than only to shew, that where we can have no better 
ceremonies, theirs must be taken ; as they cannot with mo- 
desty think themselves to have found out absolutely the best 
which the wit of men may devise; so, liking their own some^ 
what better than other men's, even because they are their 
own, they must in equity allow us to be like unto them in 
this affection : which if they do, they ease us of that un- 
courteous burden, whereby we are charged, either to con- 
demn them, or else to follow them. They grant we need not 
follow them if our own ways already be better. And if our 
^ own be but equal, the law of common indulgence alloweth 
us to think them, at the least, half a thought better because 
they are our own ; which we may very well do, and never 
draw any indictment at all against theirs, but think com- 
mendably even of them also. 
k deoiara- 14. To leave reformed churches therefore, and their actions, 
proocl^ for him to judge of in whose sight they are as they are ; and 
ings of the our desire is, that they may even in his sight be found such, 
foigiMdf ^ ^® ought to endeavour by all means 5iat our own may 
for esta- likewise be : somewhat we are enforced to speak by way of 
oJSmLi simple declaration concerning the proceedings of the church 
ihej are. of England in these affairs, to the end that men whose minds 
are free from those partial constructions, whereby the only 
name of difference from some other churches is thought 
cause sufficient to condemn ours, may the better discern 
whether that we have done be reasonable, yea or . no. The 
church of England being to alter her received laws concern- 
ing such orders^ rites and ceremonies, as had been in former 

* Oar chnrch ought either to shew that they have done eTil, or else she is foond 
to he in fault, that doth not conform herself in that which she cannot denj to bt wdl 
abrogated. T. C. 1. iii. p. 183. 
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times a hinderance unto piety and religious service of God, 
was to enter into consideration firsts that the change of laws, 
especially concerning matter of religion, must be warily pro- 
ceeded in. Laws, as all other things human, are many times 
fiill of imperfection ; and that which is supposed behoveful 
unto men, proveth oftentimes most pernicious. The wisdom 
which is learned by tract of time, findeth the laws that have 
been in former ages established, needful in latter to be abro- 
gated. Besides, that which sometime is expedient doth not 
always so continue; and the number of needless laws una- 
bolished doth weaken the force of them that are necessary. 
But true withal it is, that alteration, though it be from worse 
to better, hath in it inconveniences, and those weighty ; un- 
less it be in such laws as have been made upon special occa- 
sions, which occasions ceasing, laws of that kind do abrogate 
themselves. But when we abrogate a law, as being ill made, 
the whole cause for which it was made still remaining, do 
we not herein revoke our very own deed, and upbraid our- 
selves with folly, yea, all that were makers of it, with over- 
sight and with error ? Farther, if it be a law which the cus- 
tom and continual practice of many ages or years hath con- 
firmed in the minds of men ; to alter it must needs be trou- 
blesome and scandalous. It amazeth them, it causeth them 
to stand in doubt whether any thing be, in itself^ by nature, 
either good or evil ; and not all things rather such as men at 
this or that time agree to account of them, when they behold 
even those things disproved, disannulled, rejected, which use 
had made in a manner natural. What have we to induce 
men unto the willing obedience and observation of laws, but 
the weight of so many men's judgments as have with delibe- 
rate advice assented Uiereunto ; the weight of that long ex- 
perience which the world hath had thereof with consent and 
good liking f So that to change any such law, must needs 
with the common sort impair and weaken the force of those 
grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. Notwithstand* 
ing, we do not deny alteration of laws to be sometimes a 
thing necessary ; as when they are unnatural, or impious, or 
otherwise hurtful unto the public commimity of men, and 
against that good for which human societies were instituted. 
When the apostles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained to 
alter the laws of heathenish religion received throughout the 
whole world, chosen, I grant, they were (Paul excepted), tho 
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rest ignorant, poor, simple, nndchooled altogethier, and un- 
lettered men ; howbeit, extraordinarily endued with ghostly, 
wisdom from above, before they ever undertook this enter- 
prise ; yea, their authority confirmed by miracle, to the end 
it might plainly appear that they were the Lord's ambassadors, 
unto whose sovereign power for all flesh to stoop, for all Ihe 
kingdoms of the earth to yield themselves willingly conform- 
able in whatsoever should be required, it was their duty. In 
this case, therefore, their oppositions in maintenance of pub- 
lic superstition against apostolic endeavours, as that they 
might not condemn the ways of their ancient predecessors, 
that they must keep religiones traditas, the rights which from 
age to age had descended, that the ceremonies of religion 
had been ever accounted by so much holier as elder; these 
and the like allegations, in this case, were vain and frivolous. 
Not to stay longer, therefore, in speech concerning this point, 
we will conclude, that as the change of such laws as have 
been specified is necessary, so the evidence that they are 
such must be great. If we have neither voice from heaven 
that so pronounceth of them ; neither sentence of men ground- 
ed upon such manifest and clear proof, that they in whose 
hands it is to alter them, may likewise infallibly even in heart 
and conscience judge them so ; upon necessity to urge alter- 
ation, is to trouble and disturb without necessity. As for 
arbitrary alterations, when laws of themselves not simply bad 
or unmeet, are changed for better and more expedient, if the 
benefit of that which is newly better devised be but small, 
sith the custom of easiness to alter and change is so evil, n6 
doubt, but to bear a tolerable sore, is better than to venture 
on a dangerous remedy : which being generally thought 
upon as a matter that touched nearly their whole enterprise, 
whereas change was notwithstanding concluded necessary in 
regard of the great hurt which the church £d receive by a 
number of things then in use, whereupon a great desd of that 
>hich had been was now to be taken away and removed out 
of the church ; yet sith there are divers ways of al)rogating 
things established, they saw it best to cut off presently such 
things as might in that sort be extinguished without danger, 
leaving the rest to be abolished by disusage through tract of 
time. And as this was done for the manner of abrogation ; 
so touching the stint or measure thereof, rites and ceremonies 
And other external things of like niSAiare being hunM unto 
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the church, either in respect of their quality, or in regard of 
their number ; in the former, there could be no doubt or dif- 
ficulty what should be done ; their deliberation in the latter 
was more hard. And, therefore, inasmuch as they did resolve 
to remove only such thiiigs of that kind as the church might 
best spare, retaining the residue ; their whole counsel is in 
this point utterly condemned, as having either proceeded 
from the blindness of those times, or from negligence, or 
from desire of honour and glory, or from an erroneous opi- 
nion, that such things might be tolerated for awhile ; or if 
it did proceed (as they which would seem most favourable, 
are content to think it possible) from a purpose, "partly* the 
easilier to draw papists unto the gospel (by keeping so many 
orders still the same with theirs), and partly to redeem peace 
thereby, the breach whereof they joaight fear would ensue upon 
more thorough alteration ;" or howsoever it came to pass, 
the thing they did is judged evil. But such is the lot of all 
that deal in public affairs, whether of church or common- 
.wealth, that which men list to surmise of their doings, be it 
good or ill, they must beforehand patiently arm their minds 
to endure. Wherefore, to let go private surmises, whereby 
the thing in itself is not made either better or worse ; if just 
and allowable reasons might lead them to do as they did, 
then are all these censures frustrate. Touching ceremonies, 
harmless therefore in themselves, and hurtful only in respect 
of number, was it ami^s to decree, that those things which 
were least needful and newliestcome, should be the first that 
were taken away ; as in the abrogating of a number of saints' 
days, and of other the like customs, it appeareth they did, till 
afterward the Form of Common Prayer being perfected, arti- 
cles of sound religion and discipline agreed upon, catechisms 
framed for the needful instruction of youth, churches purged 
of things that indeed were burdensome to the people, or to the 
simple offensive and scandalous, all was brought at the length 
unto that wherein now we stand? Or was it amiss, that having 
this way eased the church, as they thought of superfluity, they 
yrent on till they had plucked up even those things also which 
had taken a great deal stronger and deeper root, those things, 
which to abrogate without constraintof manifestharm thereby 

*■ It maj well be, their parpose was bj that temper of popish oeremontes with the 
gospel, partly the easilier to draw the papists to the gospel, &c« partly to redeem 
p«aee thereby. T. C. 1. ii. p. 39. 
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arisiiig; had beento alter unnecessarily (in their judgments) 
die andent-ieceifed custom of the whole chuich, the univerBal 
practice of the people of God, and those very decrees of our 
Cithers, which were not only set down by agreraient of gene- 
ral councils, but had accoidingly been put in ure, and so 
continued in use till that Tery time present i True it is, that 
neither councils nor customs, be they never so ancient and 
so general, can let the church from taking away that thing 
which is hurtful to be retained. Where things have been in- 
stituted, which being convenient and good at the first, do af- 
terward in process of time wax otherwise, we make no doubt 
but they may be altered, yea, though councils or customs ge- 
neral have received them. And, therefore, it is but a needless 
T. C. kind of opposition which they make, who thus dispute, *' If in 
p. 30. ^^^ things which are not expressed in the Scripture, that 
is to be observed of the church, which is the custom of the 
people of God, and decree of our forefathers ; then how can 
these things at any time be varied, which heretofore have 
been once ordmned in such sort ? Whereto we say, that 
things so ordained are to be kept, howbeit not necessarily, 
any longer than till there grow some urgent cause to ordain 
the contrary. For there is not any positive law of men, whe- 
ther it be general or particular, received by formal express 
consent, as in councils ; or by secret approbation, as in cus- 
tom it cometh to pass ; but the same may be taken away if 
occasion serve : even as we all know, that many things ge- 
nerally kept heretofore, are now in like sort generally unkept 
and abolished every where ; notwithstanding till such thii^ 
^^ be abolished, what exception can there be taken against the 
EpisL judgment of St. Augustine, who saith,'' that of tilings harm- 
^ ^^* less, whatsoever there is which the whole church dotii observe 
throughout the world, to ai^e for any man's immunity from 
observing the same, it were a point of most insolent madness ?" 
And, surely, odious it must needs have been for one Christian 
church to abolish that which all had received and held for 
the space of many ages, and that without any detriment unto 
religion so manifest and so great, as might in the eyes of 
impartial men appear sufficient to clear them from all blame 
of rash and inconsiderate proceeding, if in fervour of zeal they 
had removed such things. Whereas contrariwise, so reason- 
able moderation herein used, hath freed us from being de- 
servedly subject unto that bitter kind of obloquy, whereby 
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as the church of Rome doth under the colour of love towards 
those things which be harmless, maintain extremely most 
hurtful corruptions ; so we peradventure might be upbraided, 
that under colour of hatred towards those things that are 
corrupt, we are on the other side as extreme even against 
most harmless ordinances ; and as they are obstinate to re- 
tain that, which no man of any conscience is able well to de- 
fend, so we might be reckoned fierce and violent to tear 
away that, which if our own mouths did condemn, our con- 
sciences would storm and repine thereat. The Romans hay- 
ing banished Tarquinius the Proud, and taken a solemn oath 
ihat they never would permit any man more to reign, could 
not herewith content themselves, or think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguished, till they had driven one of their 
consuls to depart the city, against whom they found not in 
the world what to object, saving only that his name was 
Tarquin, and that the commonwealth could not seem to have 
recovered perfect freedom as long as a man of ^o dangerous 
a name was left remaining. For the church of England to 
have done the like, in casting out papal tyranny and super- 
Btition, to have shewed greater willingness of accepting the 
very ceremonies of the Turk,^ Christ's professed enemy, than 
of the most indifferent things which the church of Rome 
approveth; to have left not so much as the names which the 
church of Rome doth give unto things innocent ; to have 
rejected whatsoever that church doth make account of, be it 
never so harmless in itself, and of never so ancient continu- 
ance, without any other crime to chaise it with, than only 
that it hath been the hap thereof to be used by the church of 
Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of God : this 
kind of proceeding might haply have pleased some few men 
who having begun such a course themselves, must needs be 
glad to see their example followed by us. But the Almighty 
which giveth wisdom, and inspireth with right understand- 
ing whomsoever it pleaseth him, he foreseeing that which 
man's wit had never been able to reach unto ; namely, what 
tragedies the attempt of so extreme alteration would raise in 
some parts of the Christian world, did for the endless good of 
his church (as we cannot choose but interpret it) use the bri- 
dle of his provident restraining hand to stay those eager af- 

* For indeed it were more safe for ns to conform oar indiflTerent ceremonies to 
ike Turks which are far oif, than to the papists which are so near. T. C. 1. i. p. 131. 
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fectioDS in sorne^ and to settle iheir resolution upon a courM 
more calm and moderate: .'lest at in other :moiirt; ample and 
heretofore most flourishing dominions it hath since faUen 
out ; so likewise^ if in. ours. it had come to pass, that the ad- 
verse part being enraged, and betaking itself to. such practices 
as men are commonly wont to embrace when they behold 
things brought to desperate extremities^ and.no hope left to 
see any other end than only the utter oppression and clean 
extinguishment of one side; by this means Christendom 
flaming in all parts of greatest importance at once, they allhad 
wanted that comfort and mutual relief, whereby they are now 
for the time sustained (and not the least by this. our church 
which they so much impeach) till mutual combustions, blood- 
sheds, and wastes (because no other inducements will serve), 
may enforce them through very faintness, after the experi- 
ence of so endless miseries, to enter on all sides at the length 
into some such consultation as may tend to the best re-estab- 
lishment of the whole church of Jesus Christ. To the sin- 
gular good whereof, it cannot but serve as a profitable direc- 
tion, to teach men what is most likely to prove available, when 
they shall quietly con^der the trial that hath been thus long 
had of both kinds of reformation : as well this moderate 
kind which the church of England hath taken, as that other 
more extreme and rigorous, which certain churches elsewhere 
have better liked. In the meanwhile it may be; that sus- 
pense of judgment and exercise of charity w^re safer and 
seemlier for Christian men, than the hot pursuit of these con- 
troversies, wherein they that are more fervent to dispute be 
not always the most able to determine. But who are on his 
side, and who against him, our Lord in his good time shall 
reveal. And sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the 
things that have been done, let not the principal doers ti^em- 
selves be forgotten. When the ruins of the house of God (that 
house which consisting of religious souls, is most immediately 
the precious temple of the Holy Ghost> were become not in 
his sight alone, but in the eyes of the whole world so exceed- 
ing great, that very superstition began even to feel itself 
too far grown ; the first that with us made way to repair the 
decays thereof, by beheading superstition, was King Henry 
the Eighth ; the son and successor of which famous king, as 
we know, was Edward the saint : in whom (for so by the 
event we may gather) it pleased God righteous and just to 
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let England see, what a blessing sin wd iniquity would not 
sofibr it to enjoy. Howbeit, that which the wise man hath 
said concerning Enoch (whose dayB were, though many in 
respect of ours, yet scarce as three to nine in comparison 
of theirs with whom he lited), the same to that admirable 
child most worthily may be applied, '' Though he departed 

' this world soon, yet fulfilled he much time." But what en* 
sued ? that work which the one in such sort had begun, and 
the other so far proceeded in, was in short space so over-* 
thrown, as if almost it had never been : till such time as that 
God, whose property is to shew his mercies then greatest 
when they are nearest to be utterly despaired of, caused in 
the depth of discomfort and darkness a most glorious star to 
arise, and on her head settled the crown: whom himself had 
kept as a lamb from the slaughter of those bloody times, that 
the experience of his goodness in her own deliverance, might 

. cause her merciful disposition to take so much the more de- 
light in saving others whom the like necessity should press. 
What in this behalf hath been done towards nations abroad, 
the parts of Christendom most afflicted can best testify. 
That which especially concemeth ourselves in the present 
matter we treat of is, the state of reformed religion, a thing 
at her coming to the crown, even raised, as it were, by mira- 
cle from the dead ; a thing which we so little hoped to see, 
that even they which beheld it done, scarcely believed their 
own senses at the first beholding. Yet being then brought 
to pass, thus many years it hath continued standing by no 
other worldly mean, but that one only hand which erected it ; 
that hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could cause 
at the first to withhold itself, so neither have the practices, so 
many, so bloody, following since, been ever able to make 
weary. Nor can we say in this case so justly, that Aaron and 
Hur, the ecclesiastical and civil states, have sustained the 
hand whic]} did hft itself to heaven for them ; as that hea- 
ven itself hath by this hand sustained them, no aid or help 
having thereunto been ministered for performance of the work 
of reformation, other than such kind of help or aid as the an- 
gel in the prophet Zechariah speaketh of, saying, " Neither 
by an army, nor strength, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts." Which grace and favour of Divine assistance, having 
not in one thing or two shewed itself, nor for some few days 
or years appeared, but in such sort so Icoig. continued, our 
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manifold sins and transg^eiaicKM striving to the cohtraiy ;; 
what can we less thereupon condnde^ than that God wo^dd 
at leastwise by tract of time teach the world, that the thing 
which he blesseth, defendeth, keepeth so strangely, cannot 
choose but be of him ? Wherefore, if any refuse to believe 
us disputing for the verity of%eligion established, let them 
believe God himself thus miraculously working for it, and 
wish life, even for ever and ever, unto that glorious and sa- 
cred instrument whereby he worketh. 
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